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de FAKABILITY OF THE SIXTEEN PERSONALITY FACTOR 
a QUESTIONNAIRE, FORM C* 


Department of Psychology, University of Bridgeport 


3 


Joux R. Braun AND Dororrs LaFaro! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire (16PF) is a factor-analyti- 

cally derived inventory yielding scores on 16 basic dimensions (2). Form C 

is a short form which “. . . tends most frequently to be used in less satisfactory 

4 testing situations, e.g., mass testing of employees, where the most gross 

attempts at faking, under strong motivation to obtain jobs, etc., are most 

likely to occur” (2, p. 6). To help cope with faking, a Motivational Distor- 

tion (MD) score may be derived. The MD scale consists of those items that 

have shown the greatest change in response between an anonymous, presumably 

frank condition of test administration and a condition in which Ss were moti- 

vated to create favorable impressions of themselves (2). Certain corrections 

of scores on two personality factors may be made if the MD score exceeds 

12 points. However, the manual (2) implies that faking may not be much 

of a problem with this inventory. It is suggested that the opposite poles of the 

dimensions on factors A, E, F, I, M, N, and Q 1 seem equally desirable to 

most Ss. Similarly, with factors C, G, L, O, Q 3, and Q 4 where social 

desirability considerations might be expected to operate, "5. . no systematic 
motivational distortion has yet been experimentally found” (2, p. 6). 

The 1966 Standards for Educational and Psychological Tests and Manuals 

E (4, p. 24) lists the following as “very desirable”: “For any personality mea- 

sure, evidence should be presented on the extent to which scores are susceptible 

to an attempt by the examinee to present a false or unduly favorable picture 

of himself.” The 16PF manual falls short of meeting this recommendation. 

Although the problem of response distortion is discussed, no evidence in the 

form of specific faking studies is provided. The present study therefore investi- 

E gated the effects of a faking set on the 16 basic dimensions of Form C, and also, 


the effectiveness of the MD scale in detecting faking. 


a , serial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on September 29. 
Nee Lose at 35 New Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. Copy- 
, 


rein disp to Arthur Salman for his kind assistance in obtaining 
1 the data reported in this study. 
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B. METHOD 


Ss were students in introductory psychology classes. Form C was admin- 
istered in regular class sessions with either regular instructions (Control 
Group, N = 67), or instructions to fake (Experimental Group, N = 87). 
Classes were assigned to the control or experimental condition in such a way 


as to equalize the factors of class meeting time and day between the conditions. 
Control Ss received the following instructions: 


Today we shall be taking a personality questionnaire. General instruc- 
tions for taking the test are presented on the cover of the question booklet. 
No marks should be made in the question booklet; instead, all answers 
go on the special answer sheet. You do not need to put your name on the 
answer sheet—just your sex, M or F. Although we cannot tell you any- 
thing about this study at this time, we will be able to give you some 
information next week, and it is anticipated that further information will 
be made available later in the semester. Since we shall be gathering data 
throughout the remainder of this week in other sections, please do not 
discuss the study with anyone this week. Your Cooperation is essential, 
Now please read the instructions on the question booklet cover. 


Experimental Ss received the above instructions, and also the following: 


questionnaires is that people may 


give a good impression of themselves. 
That is, instead of giving answers that reflect the way they actually feel 


or act, they give answers that they believe will place them in a good 
light. They may try to fake their answers somewhat, 

Personality inventories vary in the extent to which such deliberate 
faking is possible. With some it is Very easy; with others quite difficult. 
We are studying how the 16PF is in this regard, Contrary to the instruc- 
tions given on the cover of the booklet, we Want you to answer not neces- 
sarily with your true feelings, but rather in the way that you would if you 
were actually going to try to fake—to beat the test. 

However, we must warn you that the test has certain features by which 
it attempts to detect faking. Answer the test so that you make the best 


impression you can, but be careful to do it in such a way that your faking 
cannot be detected. 


One of the problems with personality 
try to slant their answers so as to 


Of the 67 control Ss, 30 were male and 37 were female; while for the 87 
experimental 8s, 48 were male and 39 were female. 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


Means, standard deviations, and results of significance tests (t tests) are 
presented in Table 1. Differences between control and experimental means 
were significant for eight of the 16 test factors. The direction of these sig- 


` 
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nificant. differences was such that Ss, when faking, appeared mature rather 
than emotional, enthusiastic rather than glum and silent, conscientious rather 
than casual, adventurous rather than timid, trustful rather than suspecting, 
simple rather than sophisticated, self-controlled rather than uncontrolled, and 


stable rather than tense. 
The test manual suggested that the opposite poles of factors A, E, F, I, 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR REGULAR AND FAKED ADMINISTRATIONS 


Control (N = 67) Experimental (N — 87) 


Variable M SD M SD 
Factor A—aloof versus 
warm, outgoing 7.61 2.30 7.49 2.58 
Factor B—dull versus bright 4.76 1.25 4.70 1.21 
Factor C—emotional versus 
mature 6.78 2.22 7.64% 247 
Factor E—submissive versus 
dominant 5.69 2.72 5.02 2.64 
Factor F—glum, silent versus 
enthusiastic 7.00 2.75 8.06* 2.66 
Factor G—casual versus 
conscientious 5.09 2.52 6.37** 2.59 
Factor H—timid versus 
adventurous 5.90 2.45 6.76" 2.30 
Factor. I—tough versus 
sensitive 6.31 2.88 6.03 2.73 
Factor L—trustful versus 
suspecting 6.60 2.09 5.74* 242 
Factor M—conventional versus 
eccentric 6.72 2.02 615 1.88 
Factor N—simple versus 
sophisticated 5.61 1.81 4.93* 2.15 
Factor O—confident versus 
insecure 4.66 1.96 444 1.79 
Factor Q 1—conservative versus 
experimenting 6.24 2.10 5.78 2.29 
F —dependent versus 
E tg 6991.89 ms wm 
— rolled versus 
Perd 573 2.32 7.25%% 2.43 
aor a 4—stable versus ai us age dé 
6.93 2.82 847** 2.89 


Motivational distortion (MD) 


rm different from Control mean at either .05 or .02 level. 

s» a E ot from Control mean at CHE a01, Or «001 levels, 

Note: For the factor scores, low scores are associated with the term listed first 
(eg. Pactor A—aloof); high scores with the second term (e.g, Factor A—warm, 

By 


outgoing). 
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M, N, and Q 1 seem equally desirable to most people, and that, therefore, 
faking was not a problem with these factors. Our results lend partial support 
to this view, since the faking set did not result in significantly altered scores 
on factors A, E, I, M, and Q 1. However, contrary to the manual, significant 
effects of the faking set were found with factors F and N. 

The manual indicated also that no evidence had been found for motivational 
distortion effects with factors C, G, L, O, Q 3, and Q 4. Contrary to this, 
our results show significant effects of the faking set for all of these dimensions 
except factor O. 

The experimental group mean Motivational Distortion score was signifi- 
cantly higher than that for the control group (5 < .01). However, only five 
per cent of the experimental group MD scores were as great as 13 (the value 
suggested as crucial by the manual), while three per cent of the control group 
scores reached this value. The difference between the proportion of experi- 
mental and control group Ss with MD scores = 13 was not significant. Similar 
findings were obtained with MD cutoff values of 12, 11, and 10. It is only 
when we drop down to an MD cutoff point as low as 9 that the difference 
between control and experimental group is significant (p < 05). The MD 
scale was thus of little value in detecting faking under the conditions of the 
present study. 

How representative are the present conditions of those under which persons 
ordinarily take Form C? Our instructions to experimental Ss warned that 
there were ways of detecting faking. Similar information routinely appears 
on the cover of the Form C booklet: “Never give an untrue answer about 
yourself because you think it is the ‘right thing to say.’ There are ways of 
detecting such unfair answers." According to Lovell (3), “The public seems 
well informed of the basic principles underlying the rather crude devices 
presently in existence for the detection of faking.” In the sense of Ss’ knowing 
that techniques exist for detecting faking, there is little reason to believe that 
our situation was unrepresentative of that involved in typical use of Form C. 
Whether our Ss vary in ability to fake Successfully from the general run of 
persons who take Form C in personnel settings can be only a matter of con- 
jecture at present. 

It was indicated earlier that corrections of scores on two personality factors 
may be made if the MD score exceeds 12 points. This involves 
Taw score point to Q 2 and subtracting one raw score point from H(1, p. 9), 


Our data confirm the value of this suggestion for H, since experim 
earned significantly 
pushes the {f 


adding one 


ental Ss 
higher scores than did control Ss, Subtracting a point 


aked scores back in the direction of control scores, However, our 
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data do not support the suggestion that one point be added to Q 2. Our 
experimental Ss were higher (although not significantly so) than control Ss 
on Q 2. Adding a point to Q 2 pushes scores further in the faked direction. 

In conclusion, despite test manual suggestions to the contrary, scores on 
eight of the 16PF dimensions were significantly affected by the faking set. The 
Motivational Distortion scale was of quite limited usefulness in discriminating 
between control and faked protocols. 


D. SUMMARY 


The effects of faking instructions on Form C of the Sixteen Personality 
Factor Questionnaire were investigated. Differences between control (N = 
67) and experimental (N = 87) means were significant for eight of the 16 
basic test dimensions. Although the mean Motivational Distortion score was 
significantly higher for experimental than for control Ss, the MD scale was 


of little use in detecting faking. 
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THE CASE FOR EFFERENT CHANGE DURING 
PRISM ADAPTATION* 


Department of Psychology, Wheaton College 


GENE LESTER 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Harris (16) has outlined a theory of adaptation to distorted vision. His 
approach, which involves a change in sensed position of body parts, stresses 
the inflexibility of the visual system as shown by Hubel and Wiesel (20). 
Harris suggests that felt positions of body parts are developed and modified 
according to information from the visual system. Although Harris does not 
suggest mechanisms of body position identification, recognizing the difficulties 
in being sure of such mechanisms, he refers to changes in apparent body posi- 
tion as proprioceptive changes; the term “proprioceptive” could apply to 
either afferent or efferent processes. Kern, Lotto, and Morant (23) have 
proposed a similar explanation for prism adaptation and have demonstrated the 
interdependence of apparent changes in visual vertical and postural vertical 
of the head. 

Since an understanding of these adaptation phenomena and the development 
of associated theory depend on the contributions of the afferent and efferent 
systems, there is a need to evaluate what may be said about possible relation- 
ships. The present paper reviews the evidence concerning the dependence of 
changes in apparent body position on changes in efference and afference. 


B. AFFERENT CHANGES 


Mechanisms for change in peripheral proprioceptive afferent activity are 
26) found in ventral root fibers going to skeletal 
fibers (the gamma efferent system) for which no 
motor function could be identified. He concluded that they regulate sensory 
activity by their influence on the muscle spindles. Kuffer e? al. (24) and 


Hunt and Kuffer (21) confirmed this and stated that “this efferent system 
i i f the proprioceptive muscle 

ted to act as a peripheral regulator o 

Walls beri (24, p. 54). Eldred et al. (5) found that deafferenta- 


known to exist. Leksell ( 
muscle a number of small 


d NET incetown, Massachusetts, on October 2, 1967, 
say Rese jn he Eat OBS Tee, Noe, sacha Cori 
by The Journal Press. 
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tion did not diminish spindle activity, 


but de-efferentation produced a sudden 
drop in and regularization of spindle 


discharge frequency. Granit and Kaad- 
(13) later showed that the muscle spindles were facilitated by stimulation of 
the brain stem and other areas; inhibition could also be produced by stimula- 
tion of higher nervous centers. Hongo (19) found that the effects of such 
stimulation on the annulo-spiral and flower-spray endings were the same. 


cator of body part position. Taub, Ellman, and Berman (29) conditioned a 


grasp response in a deafferented primate limb and concluded that limb move- 
ment was less under the c 


Gorska and Jankowska 
formance after deafferentation of a limb in Tats, cats, a 


found that animals were able to perform previously conditioned instrumental 


Jankowska felt that their results were probably 
information about a movement by initi 
center, However, information coming fr 
as a substitute feedback mechanism in th 

The experiments discussed above we 


due to the contribution of 
ation of the movement at a motor 
om other parts of the body could act 
€ absence of normal afference. 


te all performed with subhuman sub- 
jects. Laszlo (25), using human Ss, found a significant loss in key-tapping 


ability during loss of kinaesthesis from a pressure nerve block, although muscle 
Power was not seriously affected. Thus, Conclusions about the redundancy of 
afference may not necessarily be applicable to humans. However, afference 
might be necessary only for relatively fine tasks like tapping with one finger, 
and not for coarser activities like moving an entire limb or grasping. 

For purposes of analysis of change in spatial localization, it is especially 
important to know what role afference and efference play in information about 
eye position. Brindley and Merton (2) have shown that there is probably no 
afferent basis for registration of eye position. Merton (27) found that the 
accuracy of directing the hand and the eyes in the dark was very poor, He 
concluded that Proprioceptors contribute little to reaching or visual fixation. 
Festinger and Canon (6) showed that fixation of a light which appeared and 
disappeared suddenly gave a more accurate idea of the light’s position than did 
tracking the light to a point where it disappeared. This was interpreted as 


ee 
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meaning that the best piece of information about an eye's position is the regis- 
«ation of a command for it to move to that position. Later experiments by 
Festinger and his co-workers gave results that were "consistent with the 
theoretical position that the efference and efferent readiness activated by visual 
input help determine the visual perception of contour" (7, pe 1). 

It was suggested by Breinin (1) that the electrical activity of detached eye 
muscles makes it necessary to posit some afferent activity, though possibly not 
of a conscious sensory type. Ludvigh [quoted in Davson (4)] felt that the 
many afferent fibers in the extraocular muscles serve only as indicators of 
metabolic state and of very gross eye position. Christman and Kupfer (3) 
suggested that the role of the extraocular muscle spindles is to increase the 
sensitivity of the muscles to stretch during fixation. This would improve 
reflex control of fine movements during fixation, but would yield no informa- 
tion about eye position. 


D. Discussion 


These findings suggest that changes in the position sense may not be based 
on changes in afference from proprioceptors. Another possible mechanism 
lies in changed monitoring of efference. Motor outflow going to the two sides 
of the body could be monitored and compared. Complex interactions would 
involve monitoring of outflow, comparison, transfer of correction signals back 
to the motor areas, and monitoring of the changed signals. Changes in the 
sensed position of body parts might then depend on the ratio of outflow to 
the two sides of the body which the monitor accepted as 1. If a ratio of 1.1, 
with the greater outflow going to the right side of the body, were accepted 
by the monitor as a ratio of 1, the body would be felt as symmetrically oriented 
when some torsion to the right was objectively present. Objective symmetrical 
orientation would be felt as torsion to the left. 

The responsibility of monitoring of efferent signals for knowledge about 
movements was originally suggested by Helmholtz (18) and has been sup- 
ported by Gregory (15). The mechanism of a change in monitoring of the 
efferent signals is not an easy thing to determine, since the monitor itself is 
hypothetical. Hein and Held (17) have suggested a process for correlating 
efference and afference which includes a correlation storage center and a com- 
parator, but have not really offered explanations of the processes of monitoring 


and comparison. i -— 

Changes in efference may be most easily studied in the changed motor pat- 
terns of Ss who are experiencing visual distortions. A paradigm of these motor 
dieng ences in Ss who have received vestibular stimulation, which leads 
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to apparent displacement of a visual target (14). When instructed to stand 


facing straight ahead and with arms extended straight in front, the blindfolde?: 


Ss exhibit a posture known as the “discus-thrower’s position.” Deceleration 
from rotation to the right produces the following movements: turning of 
head, trunk, and arms to the right; raising of the left arm and lowering of 
the right arm; and extension of the left leg, with flexion of the right leg 
[Wendt, cited by Stevens (28) ]. 

Similar changes in motor patterns appear to take place in Ss who are 
wearing distorting prisms. Ss who are undergoing adaptation to tilting prisms 
display obvious postural changes (personal observations). The entire body is 
tilted in the direction of prism tilt while S is walking. The foot on the side 
in the direction of tilt strikes the ground forcefully, while the other foot is 
extended awkwardly to one side and skims the ground lightly at each step. 

Although investigations of these changed motor patterns cannot give us 
information about the process of monitoring motor outflow, they may well help 


us to infer what sorts of efferent changes are taking place during adaptation to 
visual distortions. 


E. SUMMARY 


Proprioceptive-change theories of adaptation to distorted vision do not make 
it clear whether the postulated changes occur in the afferent or the efferent 


system. Evidence from the literature leads to the suggestion that the changes 
are in the efferent system. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SEX AND RACE ON PROCESS-REACTIVE 
RATINGS OF SCHIZOPHRENICS* 1 


Psychology Department, Case Western Reserve University 


ELLEN A. LANE 


A. INTRODUCTION 


If intelligence test performance is influenced by the social class of the indi- 
viduals tested, to the disadvantage of those from low socioeconomic backgrounds 
and from other cultures (5), it should not be surprising to find that process- 
reactive ratings of schizophrenics, emphasizing sexual and social behavior, are 
also not culture-free, Construction of culture-free scales is no more important 
for estimating intelligence than for estimating the severity, personality growth, 
and prognosis of schizophrenics. 

There is evidence that the process-reactive scales in present use are not free 
of social class differences. Baxter and Arthur (1), for example, found that 
interparental conflict is associated with good premorbid adjustment for schizo- 
phrenics from the middle class but is associated with poor premorbid adjust- 
ment for schizophrenics from the lower class. They conclude that “the behav- 
ioral differences thought to be related to schizophrenia could in fact be a 
function of social class, or perhaps a joint function of both social class and 
premorbid adjustment" (1, p. 273). 

The hypothesis presented in the present study is that, in addition to the 
possible contamination by differences in social class values, the behavior pertinent 
to process-reactive ratings of schizophrenia is unduly influenced by differences in 
sex and race. With the increased use of the process-reactive dimension as a mea- 
sure of prognosis, it is important to isolate those factors extraneous to schizo- 
phrenic development that affect the validity of a measurement which can deter- 
mine who will receive the best available treatment and who will not. 


B. METHOD 


Subjects were 200 adult schizophrenics: 50 Negro males, 50 white males, 
50 Negro females, and 50 white females. Subjects were chosen from consecu- 
= $ 
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tive first admission files of several public hospitals in Cleveland until the 
desired numbers of each sex and race were obtained. All first-admission schizo- 
phrenics were included who were over 16 and under 40 years of age on first 
admission and who were born in Ohio. A large majority of both white and 
Negro subjects came from low socioeconomic backgrounds. 

The Symptom Checklist (12), which is reported to correlate highly with 
Phillips Prognostic Rating Scale (15), was used to divide subjects into 
“process” and “reactive” categories. The ratings were done independently 
by three trained psychology majors who did not select the subjects to be rated 
and who were not aware of the purpose of the study. 

The scale itself consists of a checklist of behavior present upon first hospi- 
talization as recorded by a psychiatrist in an initial interview. With a simple 
formula, schizophrenics are rated according to the relative number of behav- 
iors considered aggressive toward one's self (reactive) and behavior considered 
either withdrawn or aggressive toward others (process). Process subjects were 
divided from reactive subjects at .40 on a continuum of scores from .00 to 1.00 
(reactive). 

C. RESULTS 


Even though the distinction between “process” and “reactive” was made at 
a point below the midpoint of the scale, 64 per cent of the subjects of this 
study turned out to be process schizophrenics, while only 36 per cent were 
reactive schizophrenics. It is obvious from Table 1 that most of the dispro- 
portion was contributed by Negro subjects of whom 75 per cent were con- 
sidered process and 25 per cent reactive. White schizophrenics were divided 
more evenly into 53 per cent process and 47 per cent reactive. While the dif- 
ferences in racial composition in the "process" and "reactive" categories are 
apparent throughout, with a significantly higher percentage of Negroes than 


whites receiving "process" ratings, these differences were more pronounced 
between males of the two races than between females. 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF PROCESS AND REACTIVE SCHIZOPHRENICS GROUPED 
ACCORDING TO RACE AND SEX 


Group N Process Reactive 
Negro 100 75 25 
White 100 53 47 
Male 100 7 29 
Female 100 57 43 

egro male 50 42 8 
White male 50 29 
Negro female 50 33 21 
White female = 


50 24 26 
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Table 1 also shows that 71 per cent of all males were rated “process,” 
while only 50 per cent of the females received this designation. However, the 
statistical results in Table 2 show that the male-female difference in ratings, 
significant for the total group, was not significant for the white population 
alone. The significantly higher number of “process” ratings for Negro males than 
for Negro females is not paralleled for white males and white females, in spite 
of the fact that white females were the only group receiving fewer “process” 
than “reactive” ratings. Being Negro increases one’s chances of being rated 
“process” but being Negro and male almost assures it. The difference between 
Negro males and white females on these ratings was well beyond the .001 level 


of significance on the x? test. 


TABLE 2 
Cur SQUARE TESTS OF INFLUENCE OF RACE AND SEX ON Process-REACTIVE RATINGS 
Group N x p 
Negro vs. white 200 10.504 <01 
Male 100 6.990 <.01 
Female 100 3.312 «10 
Male ws. female 200 4254 « .05 
Negro 100 4.320 <.05 
White 100 1.034 < 50 


D. Discussion 

hat race and, to some extent, sex are 
f schizophrenia, several alternate 
imilar patterns of differences 
tors with other measures 


While the results clearly indicate t 
closely related to process-reactive ratings 0 
se results are possible. If s 
between races and sexes are found by other investiga 
eactive behavior, the same explanations would apply: 
measure valid differences. The fact that a dispropor- 
tionate number of Negroes, especially Negro males, receive “process” ratings 
does not necessarily mean that the scale is invalid. Instead, a higher proportion 
of process schizophrenics among Negroes than whites may be a description 
of reality. In a review of several studies, Chapman and Baxter (3) conclude 
that process schizophrenics come from mother-dominated homes, while reactive 
schizophrenics come from father-dominated homes. If lower-class Negro 


families are moth er-dominated (10), hite families are father- 


and lower-class W: 
dominated (3), the present finding of more Negro process schizophrenics 
: hizophrenics from the lo 


th hite process sc wer socioeconomic levels might 
an e pro : 
E cd ao authors (9); however, report that mother-dominated homes 
ical « :zophrenics in general. 
are typical of lower-class schizop: à A J 
‘There is some justification for expecting process-reactive differences between 


explanations of the 


of process-r 
1. The scale may 
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the sexes: one study (15) found that female psychotics tend to turn aggression 
inward, while male psychotics more often turn aggression outward; anothe- 
(4) found that male schizophrenics are more withdrawn than female schizo- 
phrenics. In addition, more male than female schizophrenics are admitted to 
hospitals (8). Kantor and Herron (8) present a theory of integrative per- 
sonality that would account for a higher proportion of female than male 
reactives. 

There still remains a more general question of whether most schizophrenics 
from the lower class are process schizophrenics, as found in the present study 
(it will be remembered that a dividing point nearer the “process” end of the 
scale was chosen, so small was the number of schizophrenics with high 
"reactive" ratings); or whether reactive schizophrenics come from the 
lower classes and process schizophrenics from the higher socioeconomic levels, 
as reported by others (3). One explanation for these different findings is 
that, rather than representing a valid description of the schizophrenic popu- 
lation, they result from biases in the scales which show up when populations 
of different racial compositions are used, a possibility discussed next. 

2. The rating scale may measure differences in normal patterns of behavior 
rather than, or in addition to, differences in schizophrenic behavior. This hy- 
pothesis is the opposite of the first and implies that the rating procedure is 
largely invalid. The particular rating scale used in this study emphasizes the 
direction of aggression as a distinguishing mark between process and reactive 
schizophrenia. Aggression toward others may be the more commonly accepted 
and encouraged behavior for males than for females, and perhaps also for 
Negroes than for whites at the lower socioeconomic levels. If so, normal sub- 
cultural patterns of behavior are reflected in the results rather than patterns 
that truly distinguish one kind or degree of schizophrenia from another. 
There may also be differences in the direction and degree of aggression sanc- 
tioned by different socioeconomic levels, but evidence for this pattern among 
schizophrenics would have to come from studies with subjects from more 
diverse backgrounds than the present sample. 

A way to test whether the differences found between Negro and white and 
between male and female are more related to culture than to severity of dis- 
order would be to apply the rating scale to personality descriptions of normal 
control subjects. If the relative positions of nonschizophrenic Negroes and 
whites, and males and females, are the same as for the schizophrenic group, 
even if the range of scores for the normal group is higher, subcultural factors 
related to race and sex could be said to play an important role in the results. 

3. The rating scale may reflect the biases of the interviewing psychiatrist. 


a 


2 


— 7 "2. 
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A third possible explanation for the results is one of personal interviewer 
hias. Hollingshead and Redlich (7) described the presence of hostility and 
“dislike” on the part of the upper middle-class white psychiatrists toward 
their lower-class clients. Such feelings during the psychiatric interview could 
well play a part in the present results. There is also evidence that female schizo- 
phrenics are likely to receive more attention and more therapy than male 


schizophrenics (13), whether because of better prognosis or personal bias is 


not established. 
If psychiatrists perceive Negroes as more threatening and aggressive than 


whites, and males, especially Negro males, as more threatening than females, 
the resulting ratings would tend to rank Negroes and males as "process." 
Further, if psychiatrists’ biases, reflected in manner, actions, and questions, 
bring out hostility in Negroes and in males, the same results would ensue. 
Different results from the present ones might have occurred had the inter- 
viewers been Negro or female, a phenomenon that has been demonstrated 
with the administration of intelligence tests (2), and one that might be 
investigated for those interviews, whether by psychiatrists or social workers, 
that form the basis of many process-reactive rating scales. 

Whichever the appropriate explanation, the results strongly suggest that a 
schizophrenic’s race and sex will be related to whether he falls nearer 
the “process” or “reactive” end of present-day rating scales. Research with 
an that used in the present study is, of course, needed to sub- 
stantiate this general conclusion. While the present scale is based on the be- 
havior of persons upon admission, the “presenting symptoms” (and the psy- 
chiatrist’s perception of them), other scales, such as the Elgin Scale (14) and 
the Phillips Premorbid History Scale (11), that put greater emphasis on 
social and sexual history, may be equally, perhaps even more, subject to sexual 
and racial differences, 4$ they are to socioeconomic factors (3). Even studies 
that distinguish “process” and “reactive” schizophrenia agenout the use of 
scales by equating the two concepts with “chronic” and acute" are not immune 
from biased categorization, for length of hospitalization 1s influenced by social 
class (7) and may also be influenced by race and sex. i ] f 

A bias in any method of classification of process and reactive schizophrenics 
can have important consequences to individuals concerned. Just as many intel- 
ligence tests were originally standardized on all white populations, most stan- 
dard process reactive rating scales were also validated on groups of white psy- 
chotics with the apparent result that some of the behaviors and values included 
may not be equally meaningful criteria of process and ipei schizophrenia for 
both groups. With the recent suTge of research and theory concerned with 


other scales th 
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the “process” and “reactive” concepts (6), it is essential that racial, sexual, 
cultural, and class factors that are not directly related to the nature of schizu- 
phrenia be eliminated as much as possible from the classification process. 


E. SUMMARY 


Two hundred first-admission schizophrenics were divided into “process” and 
"reactive" groups with Phillips Symptom Checklist. A significantly higher 
proportion of Negro than white schizophrenics were rated "process." Male 
Negroes fared significantly worse than female Negroes. Three alternate ways 
of understanding the results are presented: their essential validity, bias in the 
items of rating scales, and personal bias on the part of the interviewers. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOME PROCEDURES FOR 
THE ASSESSMENT OF RISK* 


Veterans Administration Hospital, Brockton, Massachusetts 


Henry S. G. CUTTER AND FREDERICK H. HEILizER 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Gambling is a uniquely human activity in which the gambler stakes his 
fortune on the operation of chance. A gamble frequently involves a dilemma 
of choice between the high probability of a small payoff or the low probability 
of a large payoff. Put another way, gamblers have to choose among alternatives 
which vary along a continuum of risk. 

The present paper discusses the development of a series of gambling games 
that were designed to measure different aspects of risk. 'The game format and 


procedures are presented in the sequence in which they were developed 
partly to maintain historical continuity, but primarily to introduce the reader 
to the easier games and their potentialities before going on to the more com- 


plicated games. The game procedures are modular so that the earlier devel- 
opments logically fit the later game formulations. 

The first gambling game, developed to study risk taking among hospitalized 
alcoholics (2) evolved from two different techniques of Cohen (1). He asked 
children to choose between (a) a single package of candy, (5) a one in five 
chance of winning five packages of candy, and (c) a one in 25 chance of win- 


ning 25 packages of candy. 
The first choice in one sense is not a gamble at all, since there is no risk 
of not obtaining the candy. The second and third choices involve increasing 
risk (a) as a function of the decreasing probabilities of winning, and (5) as 
ize of the payoff. The three bets have an equal 


a function of the increasing s t ; l 
expected value (EV); they are equivalent in the sense that, if one were to 
attempt to win each bet for an infinite number of trials, one would win an 
average of one package of candy per trial. EV, which can be computed by 


multiplying the probability of winning by the size of the payoff, is held con- 
stant se most studies of gambling to eliminate the possibility that one bet be 
“rational” 


: than another. Cohen's results indicate 
obi " n idered more " H . * 
bjectively cons measure is capable of assessing interesting differ- 


that his uncomplicated risk 
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ences among children related to age and whether the children are in a voca- 
tional or academic school “track.” 5 

In other studies Cohen (1) used urns filled with varying numbers of dif- 
ferent colored beads to study probability concepts. The latter technique provides 
a convenient way of concretely representing gambling odds, and a device with 
which Ss can actually gamble. 


B. Games 


The initial gambling game used by one of the authors was administered to 
subjects individually (2). Ten cups, each containing one green bead and 
from zero to nine red beads respectively, were lined up in that order in 
front of the subject. The cups were labelled with the number of green and 
red beads that they contained and the amount of money that they would pay 
if the subject chose to gamble with that particular cup (Appendix 1). The 
subjects were allowed to inspect the cups and to make trial draws before 
choosing a cup. The cup choice number, the index of risk, was recorded by 
the experimenter. The subject was then allowed to reach blindly into his 
chosen cup in an attempt to pick out the green bead and win the payoff. With 
this procedure the experimenter had to exercise care to insure that subjects 


APPENDIX 1 


Game No. I 
In Game No. I you hope to win from the instructor. Circle your preferred betting 
cup number. Make only one choice. 


CUP NO. CONTAINS PAYS 

1 1 green bead 106 
0 red beads 

2 1 green bead 20€ 
1 red bead 

3 1 green bead 30€ 
2 red beads 

4 1 green bead 40€ 
3 red beads 

5 1 green bead 50€ 
4 red beads 

6 1 green bead 60€ 
5 red beads 

7 1 green bead 70¢ 
6 red beads 

8 1 green bead 80¢ 
7 red beads 

9 1 green bead 90¢ 
8 red beads 

10 1 green bead $1.00 
9 red beads 


(A 


between extravert and introvert risk levels among alcoh 
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could not see the beads when they were making their selection. [Later on the 


researchers obtained an 18-inch X 6-inch diameter tube (a “Tinker Toy," 


tube) closed at one end, into which the beads could be emptied and from 
which the § could then make his drawing. A 6-inch diameter opening is 
ese hon E to make it impossible for Ss to see the beads while reaching 
The probability of selecting a green bead and winning varies from the 
certainty (1/1) of winning 10 cents, the one out of two (1/2) chance of 
winning 20 cents, the 1/3 chance of winning 30 cents, etc., up to the 1/10 
chance of winning $1.00. The EV of all the bets is 10 cents so that over a 
large number of trials none of the bets can be considered more advantageous 
than any other. The 10 betting cups provide a 10-point scale of risk. This 
form of the task is enjoyed by subjects and does not appear to present con- 
ceptual or instructional difficulties. The measure successfully differentiated 
olics who had been 


given a drink and alcoholics who had not been given a drink (2). 


The gambling game (Game I) described above is a somewhat limited mea- 
sure of risk, since the gambles differ only in the probability of winning varying 
amounts of money. It is also possible to consider a second type of risk in which 
gambles differ in the probability of losing varying amounts of money. Finally, 
it is possible to consider a third type of risk in which the gambles differ in the 
probability of winning or losing a varying amount of money. In order to 
assess these other types of risk, the authors have developed Games II and III 
using the same basic format as in Game I (Appendix 1) above. The three 
gambling procedures were also designed to be suitable for group administra- 
tion, The general instructions for the three games were as follows: 


NAME 
Instructions for Gambling Procedures 

study you are requested to (a) place a bet which 
ome money from the instructor, (^) place a bet which may 
money to the instructor, and (c) place a bet which may 
e money depending on the toss of a coin. 

that you will play offers 10 alternative bets 
t it is possible to win (or lose) and in 


In this section of the 
may win you s! 
lose you some 
either win or lose you som 

Each of the three games 
which vary both in the amoun 


ility of winning (or losing). . . 
c pen dos indicated the bet that you wish to make in each of the 


bet will be determined by having 
the outcome of each y 
prd owe student select one bead from each of the 10 betting cups. 
If he selects the green bead from the betting cup that you chose for 
Game No. I, you win the amount of money indicated. If he selects the 
. I, 
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green bead from the betting cup that you selected for Game No. IL, 
you lose the amount of money indicated. If he selects the green bead 
from the betting cup that you chose for Game No. III, the outcome of 
a coin toss, heads or tails, determines whether you win or lose. 

Inspect the three Game sheets and make sure that you understand the 
instructions before making your betting cup choices, 


As in Game I, specific instructions for Games II and Ill were put at the 
head of the game sheets. The subjects were told 


In Game II you hope to avoid losing to the instructor. 


Circle your pre- 
ferred betting cup number. Make only one choice, 


The instructions for Game III stated : 


In Game III you hope to win from and avoid losing to the instructor, 
Circle your preferred betting cup number. Jn addition, circle the word 
Heads or the word Tails (directly below these instructions), If the coin 


toss for your preferred betting cup agrees with your coin toss choice, 
you win. 


The EV for Game I is +10 cents, for Game II 


+ 15 —= 10 cents, and for 
Game III, is zero. The EV summed across all three 


games is zero, since the 
long run. The addition 


than Game No. I only, and at less cost. 


While the responses to the Win Game (I), 


the Lose Game (II), and the 
Win or Lose Game (III) can be analyzed 


as separate scores measuring the 
three gambling dilemmas, it is 


Possible 1,000 to a mo 
the discussion, In Figu 
2, and 3; the letter B 


bscripts 1, 2, and 3 represent the author's judgment of 
isk within the three Strategies I, II, and III. 
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Lose Game (-) 


A- B- C- 
A+ 
Win 
de N Strategy II 
(+) 


C+B- 
2 3 


Strategy I Strategy III 


ct CHA- 


A = Low Risk Cup # 1, 2, & 3 1 = Low Risk Level within Strategies 


B = Medium Risk Cup # 4, 5, 6, & 7 2 * Medium Risk Level within Strategies 


3 = High Risk Level within Strategies 


FIGURE 1 
Risk PATTERNS: STRATEGIES AND Risk LEVELS 


ference for a relatively low 
combined with a relatively 
I emphasizes taking high 
Strategy I, the B+A—1 
diate level of risk in the 
fore marked 


C = High Risk Cup # 8, 9, & 10 


Strategy I gambling game choices indicate a pre 
probability of winning a large amount of money 
high probability of losing a small amount. Strategy 
risks in Game I and low risks in Game II. Within 
pattern is least risky because it combines an interme 
Win Game with a low level of risk in the Lose Game and is there 
with subscript 1. C--A— is medium risky because it combines a high level 
of risk in the Win Game with a low level of risk in the Lose Game and is 
therefore marked with subscript 2. C-+-B—s has the high risk subscript 3 
because it combines a high level of risk in the Win Game with a medium level 
of risk in the Lose Game. 

Strategy II gambling game choices indicate a preference for a relatively high 
probability of winning à small amount combined with a relatively low 
probability of losing a large amount. Strategy II involves taking high risks 
in Game II and low risks in Game I. The meanings of the risk level sub- 
scripts for Strategy II are similar to those given for Strategy I. 

Strategy III gambling choices indicate a preference for equal probabilities 
of winning and losing an equal amount of money. A+A— is the least risky 
of all patterns because it has the highest probability of winning or losing the 
smallest amounts of money. At the other extreme C+C—s is the riskiest of 
all patterns because it has the lowest probability of winning or losing the 


largest amount of money. 
The strategies are all equa 


lly rational in EV terms, since the EV’s of the 
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paired bets within a pattern sum to zero. If one makes the judgment that 
risk is primarily determined by loss and only secondarily by gain, then Strat- 
egy I (where it is possible to win a lot of money but lose little) appears more 
prudent and less risky than Strategies II and III. 


Strategies I and II are perhaps more cognitively complex strategies than III 
in the sense that they employ one approach for maximizing gain and another 
approach for minimizing loss, while Strategy III involves a common approach 
to these two factors. 

A second method for deriving patterns of risk was developed as a consequence 
of a frequency count of S’s actual pairings of Win Game and Lose Game cup 
number choices. The results of this analysis indicated that certain bet choice 
pairings or combinations occurred far more frequently than others. Appendix 2 
depicts a questionnaire (used to study the perception of risk by subjects who 


APPENDIX 2 


Win Game AND Lose GAME BET COMBINATIONS 
Directions 

1. What are the bettors trying to accomplish with the bet combinations indicated 
below? Describe briefly. 

2. Please rank the five bet combinations. Put a 1 between the parentheses next 
to the riskiest combination, a 2 between the parentheses next to the second riskiest 
bet combination, etc, and a 5 between the parentheses next to the least risky bet 
combination. : 

3. In your judgment which bet combinations do you consider reasonable and which 


bets do you consider not reasonable? Reasonable bets are checked yes and not 
reasonable bets are checked no 
Riskiness SET B Reasonable Bet 
Rank: 10¢-$1.00 Combinations? 
GAME 1: WIN GAME 1 
€ ) Yes No 
GAME II: LOSE GAME 
— ^ 
GAME I: WIN GAME 1 
( ) Yes No 
GAME II: LOSE GAME 10 
GAME I: WIN GAME 10 
C jy Yes. ————. No 
GAME II: LOSE GAME EN 
GAME I: WIN GAME 10 
C) = Yes No 
GAME I1: LOSE GAME 1 = 
C) GAME I: WIN GAME 5 
Yes No 
GAME II: LOSE GAME 5 ccm 


Additional Comments: 
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have taken the gambling games) which lists the five most frequently given 
actual bet choice combinations for the Win Game and the Lose Game. The 
Bet Combinations represent actual scores which can be subsumed under some 
of the patterns within the three gambling strategies. The Bet Combinations | 
in research use have the advantage of greater closeness to subjects! actual 
responses than the Strategies. The Bet Combinations are disadvantageous in 
that there is considerable attrition of subjects whose responses do not conform 
to the frequency count-determined patterns. On the other hand, all responses 
to the Win Game and the Lose Game fit one of the patterns in Figure 1 so 
that there is no subject attrition when the risk scores are coded in terms 


of the Strategies. 
'The data generated by the three ga 


variety of ways depending on whether ris 
or dependent variable. The Strategies and the Bet Combinations, the two 


methods described above for the study of the patterning of risk, involve some- 
what qualitative distinctions so that they are perhaps most appropriately used 
as independent variables. The raw score cup choices for Games I, II, and III 
are quantitative scales so that they are most appropriately used as dependent 
variables which can be directly entered into a data analysis in which per- 
sonality or social characteristics or experimental treatments constitute the in- 
dependent variable. 

The Win Game and Lose Game Bet Combinations (Appendix 2) question- 
naire is a useful adjunct to the study of risk considered either as a dependent 
or an independent variable. The questionnaire, employing a phenomenological 
approach to the study of risk, frequently clarifies the subjective decision 
making process followed in responding to the dilemmas of choice in the gam- 


bling games. 

The most recent £ 
of varying the levels of pa 
in this direction were restric 
Which they were instructed to 
actually playing for real money. 


mbling games can be analyzed in a 
k taking is considered an independent 


o explore the effects on risk taking 
difies the EV. Initial efforts 
othetical gambles in 


ames were developed t 
yoff, which in turn mo 
ted to having Ss make hyp 
gamble in all three games as if they were 
When the subjects had completed this task 


they were told to play three more games, this time for real money. 


j imilarly he two conditions. A 
F bjects respond similarly under t , 
piaig a h the hypothetical and real gambling 


few subjects objected to playing bot s i 
games shile 7 ewhat larger group were willing to gamble hypothetically 
, while a somewha n of the hypothetical payoff 


, itutio: 
but not to gamble for real money: The substitu 
games for in real payoff games is not recommended without prior test of pos- 


sible response differences in the relevant population, since it can be argued that 
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the operational definition of risk taking requires that something of value be ' 
at stake. 

The Cutter-Heilizer gambling games incorporated the same basic procedures 
as the earlier games only with an extended range of payoffs (Appendix 3). 
The instructions are as follows: 


APPENDIX 3 
NAME: 
cup SET A SET B 
NO. CONTAINS 1¢-10¢ 10¢-$1.00 
1 1 green bead $ .01 $ .10 
0 red beads 
2 1 green bead $ .02 $ .20 
1 red bead 
3 1 green bead $ .03 $ .30 
2 red beads 
4 1 green bead $ .04 $ 40 
3 red beads 
5 1 green bead $ .05 $ .50 
4 red beads 
6 1 green bead $ .06 $ .60 
5 red beads 
7 1 green bead $ .07 $ .70 
6 red beads 
8 1 green bead $ .08 $ .80 
7 red beads 
9 1 green bead $ .09 $ .90 
8 red beads 
10 1 green bead $ .10 $1.00 
9 red beads 
CUP NO. CUP NO. 


GAMEI: WIN GAME 


GAME II: LOSE GAME 
GAME III: WIN-or-LOSE 


GAME 


SET C 
20¢-$2.00 
$ .20 


$ 40 
$ .60 
$ .80 
$1.00 
$1.20 
$1.40 
$1.60 
$1.80 


$2.00 


CUP NO. 


SET D SET E 

50¢-$5.00 $1.00-$10.00 
$ .50 $ 1.00 
$1.00 $ 2.00 
$1.50 $ 3.00 
$2.00 $ 4.00 
$2.50 $ 5.00 
$3.00 $ 6.00 
$3.50 $ 7.00 
$4.00 $ 8.00 
$4.50 $ 9.00 
$5.00 $10.00 
CUP NO. CUP NO. 


THE CUTTER-HEILIZER GAMBLING GAMES 


Five SETS (A, B, C, D, and E) of three gambling games each are out- 
lined on the other side of the page. The SETS differ only in the range of 
the AMOUNT OF MONEY that is at stake: SET A varies from 1 cent to 
10 cents; SET B varies from 10 cents to $1.00; SET C varies from 20 
cents to $2.00; SET D varies from 50 cents to $5.00; and SET E varies 
from $1.00 to $10.00. 


Each SET has three G. 


LOSE game, and GAME 


aW 


AMES: GAME I, a WIN game, GAME II, a 
III, a game that may turn out to be either 
IN game or a LOSE game, depending upon the subsequent toss of a 
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coin. In GAME I, the WIN game, the selection of a green bead from a cup 
results in a gain of the amount of the bet. (There is no gain or loss if 
the green bead is not picked.) In GAME II, the LOSE game, the selection 
of a green bead from a cup results in a loss of the amount of the bet. 
(There is no loss or gain if the green bead is not picked.) In GAME III 
the WIN-OR-LOSE game, the selection of a green bead from a s 
results in a gain or a loss of the amount of the bet. A subsequent toss of a 
coin will determine which it is to be—a gain or a loss. (There is neither 
a gain nor a loss if the green bead is not picked.) 

Ten CUPS (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 7, 8, 9, and 10) are used in each of the 
GAMES of each of the SETS. Each CUP contains ONE GREEN BEAD 
and a number of RED BEADS that VARIES from NO RED BEADS in 
CUP 1, ONE RED BEAD in CUP 2, TWO RED BEADS in CUP 3, 
and so on with ONE RED BEAD being added to each succeeding CUP 


until there are NINE RED BEADS in CUP 10. In other words, the 
h CUP corresponds to the NUM- 


GREEN BEAD in each CUP. 


IF YOU WANT TO BET, YOU MUST BET ON ALL THREE 


GAMES IN A SET. YOU CAN 
THE GAMES IN A SET. YOU MAY B 
SETS, BUT MUST ALWAYS BET ON A LOWER SE 
TO BET ON A HIGHER SET. (For example, SET A must be bet in 


order for SET B to be bet, and so on.) 

The three bets for each SET are to be indicated in the appropriate 
spaces underneath each SET by writing in the NUMBER of the CUP 
that you want to bet: writing in the CUP NUMBER for GAME I, the 
CUP NUMBER for GAME II, and the CUP NUMBER for GAME III. 
After all bets have been placed, and the gambling choices have been 
collected, volunteers will blindly select a BEAD from each CUP. It is 
these selections that will determine whether a cup WINS, LOSES, or 
WIN-LOSES. After GAME III, the toss of a coin will determine whether 
the GREEN BEAD selections for GAME III represent GAINS or 


LOSSES. P F 
Don’t forget to write your name in the appropriate 


side. 


place on the other 


corresponds to the level of payoffs em- 
nds the range of payoffs downward and 
ange payments upward. 

sider when using the Cutter-Heilizer games. 
First of all, the games are potentially expensive for the Ss or for the researcher, 
since it is possible that each S could conceivably win or lose a maximum of 
$36.20. This outcome is highly unlikely if the 150 possible bead drawings 
are used. The analysis of the data generated by the additional game sets 
differs from that described earlier because the relatively high potential gains 


zer games Set B 


In the Cutter-Heili 
Set A exte 


ployed in the earlier games. 
Sets C, D, and E extend the r 
There are several factors to con 
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and losses cause many subjects to stop playing before completing all the 
sets. At the moment the authors have restricted themselves to using the simple 
number of sets played as an additional index of risk. For those subjects who 
go on to gamble in Sets C, D, and E, it would be of particular interest to 
study the frequency of shifts from a strategy that has potential for a large 
loss and little gain at the lower Sets A and B to a strategy that emphasizes 
large gain and little loss. The high loss levels of Strategies II and III become 
potentially more punishing at the higher payoff levels. Strategy I should 
become increasingly attractive to the prudent gambler at the higher levels 
of payoff, 

The experience with the present gambling games suggests some further 
developments that would enhance their power in future research. It is apparent 
that the average college student does not normally think mathematically and 
is usually unable to subject the alternative bets to rigorous analysis. Many 
of the subjects required a lengthy question and answer period before they 
understood the games' characteristics. If performance in the games (which 
presumably measures the tendency to take gambling risks) 
with the ability to solve problems on a novel task, then many 
characteristics that have been related to risky beh 
if the game format were simplified, the prob 
EV of the bets was made more intuitively obv 
tions. For example, instead of merely giving 
green beads in the gambling cups, the payoffs, and letting them figure out the 
probabilities and expected values from this raw data, one might state the prob- 
ability level of each cup as a percentage in the same manner that modern day 
weather men refer to a 10 per cent chance of rain. The subject might also 
find it easier to think about gambling odds if the total number of beads was 
held constant at 100 with only the proportion of red and green beads varying. 
Thus the 10 per cent chance to win a dollar would be substituted for the 1/10 
chance to win a dollar provided by Cup No. 10 (Set B) which contains one 
green bead and nine red beads. A cup representing a 10 per cent chance would 
contain 100 beads: 10 green, and 90 red. As the following list of suggested 
bets indicates, this format would allow an extension of the range of probabil- 
ities down beyond the 1/10 chance level limit to a minimum 1/100 chance 
allowing a more sensitive measure of risk. This new method would also reduce 
the number of Sets from five to two, the number of alternative bets from 10 


to seven, and at the same time maintain the range of payoffs from 1 cent 
to $10.00. 


is confounded 
of the personality 
avior (3) would disappear 
abilities were computed, and the 
ious and more explicit by instruc- 
the Ss the numbers of red and 


Cup A contains 100 green beads and, since green is the “action” color, the 
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subject can always expect to Win (or Lose) 1 cent or 10 cents each time he 
chooses to gamble from this cup. Cup B contains 50 green beads and 50 red 
beads so that one half of the time the gambler can expect to select a green 
bead. It can be seen that the percentage chance of winning or losing is directly 
represented by the exact number of green beads in each cup (Appendix 4). 


APPENDIX 4 


SIMPLIFIED CuTTER-HEILIZER GAMBLING GAMES BETS 
Chance to Win (or Lose) : 


Cup" (number of green beads in cup) Set A Set B 
A 100% 1é 10€ 
B 50% 2¢ 20¢ 
Cc 20% 5¢ 50¢ 
D 10% 10¢ $ 1.00 
E 5% 20¢ $ 2.00 
F 2% 50¢ $ 5.00 
G 1% $1.00 $10.00 
* 


100 beads in each cup. 


To make sure that the subjects recognize that the EV’s are held constant, 
the instructions could point out that the percentage chances of winning and 
the amounts to be won are balanced so that the greater chances to win are 
correspondingly matched by smaller potential winnings. 

The S's decision problem could be simplified with a net gain in the amount 
of information obtained if a paired comparisons technique was used instead 
of choosing a single bet from among the alternatives. This procedure could 
be followed separately for the Win Game, the Lose Game, and the Win or 
Lose Game. The subjects would also be required to play both Sets of all 
three games if they choose to play at all, since the potential losses could be 
limited to 11 cents for any subject. 

C. SUMMARY 


In summary, it can be seen that the procedures discussed above have developed 
from a fairly simple game in which subjects have an opportunity to win a 
small amount of money to à complex game in which they can win or lose 
a fairly large quantity of money. The uses of Strategies and Bet Combinations 
were discussed in terms of their utility in employing risk as an independent 
variable. Preliminary analysis of subjects’ perception of popular Bet Combi- 
nation responses in the Win Game and the Lose Game suggests that the per- 
ception of risk by the subjects is an important variable to consider in future 
research. It was suggested that the apparent difficulty that some subjects 
have in performing the games may reflect a cognitive or personality variable 
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confounded with that of risk, which could be eliminated by various procedures 
that would simplify information processing preceding gambling bet choice. 
The authors hope that their experience in developing a series of research 


gambling games will be of use to others and will stimulate the development 
of gambling games by others. 
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RATIONALITY, MOTIVATION, AND EXTINCTION*? 


Department of Psychology, Oklahoma State University 


Roy GLADSTONE AND MERCEDES MILLER 


A. INTRODUCTION 


ntal function of a science is to enable accurate prediction and 
be used to produce unique answers to some kinds 
ght to be possible to eliminate error in pre- 
dicting individual behavior if (a) S can detect a unique solution, (b) we 
present a problem with a unique solution, and (c) S uses that solution. Ob- 
viously, this would represent a considerable improvement over the probabilistic 
predictions inherent in the use of current laws or principles of psychology. 
'Translating this theoretical hunch into an experiment involves finding a 
problem that can be solved both rationally and in some other way. 'The prob- 
lem chosen was that faced by an 8 when extinction starts in operant condi- 
tioning—should he stop responding or not? When the problem is susceptible 
to a rational solution, it is possible to hypothesize that every S will stop re- 
sponding at the beginning of the extinction period: i.e., act rationally. 


B. RELATED LITERATURE 


A fundame 
control. Since rationality can 
of problems, it follows that it ou; 


xplaining extinction phenomena. Ferster 


‘There are four pertinent ways of e 
ms of schedules of reinforcement, Per- 


and Skinner (2) explain them in ter! 
ception and significance are totally ignored. 
Bitterman e al. (1) explain extinction in a second way by hypothesizing 
that "the rate of extinction is inversely related to the similarity between con- 
ditions of training and extinction” (1, p. 456). They go on to show that 
their results can be explained by this ‘discrimination hypothesis,” while the 
concept of secondary reinforcement cannot explain them. à 
Gladstone (4) pitted the Skinnerian explanation against that of Bitterman. 
Keeping the schedule of reinforcement the same for two groups, a light was 


orial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on October 10, 
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hich made this project possible. The 
out with the aid of a Cooperative 
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turned on at the beginning of the extinction period for group 1 but not for 
group 2, thus reducing the similarity between the training and the extinction 
conditions for group 1 more than for group 2. Under these conditions the 
extinction responses of group 1 were reduced considerably below those of 
group 2? 

A third way of explaining the phenomena is through the use of the Tol- 
manian construct of expectancy. The hypothesis is that 8 will not yield extinc- 
tion responses (Rs) if he does not expect the reward to result. The nonre- 
sponse extinction experiment was devised to test this hypothesis. The literature 
on nonresponse extinction is reviewed by Kimble (5) and commented upon 
by Gladstone (3). Kimble concludes that nonresponse extinction does occur. 
Gladstone's (3) results are consonant with that conclusion. As hypothesized, 
Gladstone found that when college students were able to see the rewards empty 
out of a reservoir and the resultant empty reservoir, their behavior in the 
extinction situation differed from that of students who could not see the 
rewards. However, the behavior of the Ss who could see the rewards could 
not be described with assurance as rational; while 32 per cent (unpublished ) 
of the Ss stopped abruptly when the last reward fell from the reservoir (i.e., 
yielded nonresponse extinction), 68 per cent did not. Gladstone also found 
that sex made no significant difference in these results. 

Gladstone (4) pitted the Bitterman similarity hypothesis against the 
Tolmanian expectancy hypothesis, but the results were ambiguous. It is pos- 
sible to attribute the ambiguity to insensitivity due to the experimental 
design used. 


A fourth explanation bearing upon extinction phenomena is that of moti- 
vation. Hypothesizing that the apparently irrational behavior of 68 per cent 
of the Ss in Gladstone (3) could be controlled by giving the Ss a reason for 
not giving extinction Rs, Gladstone (4) essentially repeated the earlier pro- 
cedure but took money away from § for each extinction R in one group but 
not in the other. Both groups were able to see the emptied reward reservoir, 
In the group that had no penalty for giving extinction Rs, 27 per cent of the Ss 
stopped abruptly when the reward reservoir emptied, a percentage very close to 
the 32 per cent of Gladstone (3). In the group that had a penalty for giving 
extinction Rs, 70 per cent stopped abruptly, a considerable improvement in 


accuracy of prediction. However, the latter results were obtained from an N 
of 10. 


2 A parametric test of the Bitterman hypothesis is projected, 
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C. RATIONALE AND DESIGN 


The goal was the complete elimination of extinction Rs: i.e. complete 
control over the behavior of every S. The four ways of explaining extinction 
behavior described above suggest different approaches to this end. The 
schedule of reinforcement approach suggests a continuous schedule of rein- 
forcement but offers no hope of gaining complete control. The Bitterman ap- 
proach suggests that the control desired increases with an increase in difference 
between the training and extinction situations, but does not suggest that the 
characteristics of change are important. The Tolmanian approach suggests 
that the significance of the cues available is important. Within the context 
of this experiment the nature of significance is quite clear, although this might 
not be the case in other situations. Finally, the motivation approach suggests 
that motivation-to-stop is important. 

This experiment combines the motivation approach with the Bitterman 
approach on the one hand and the Tolmanian approach on the other and 
pits one resultant situation against the other, the question being which will 
give most precise control for the desired end. 

1. Equipment 

The equipment consisted of (a) a rat pellet feeder with 10 BBs substituted 
for pellets, (b) a knob which was pulled in order to operate the feeder, (c) a 
programer which fed the BBs on a variable ratio reinforcement schedule 
which was the same for each S, and (d) a light. The feeder had two covers, 
er transparent, so that the rewards were cither visible 
the cover used. The light could be set to go on when 
paid for each BB as described below. Extinc- 


one opaque and the oth 
or invisible depending on 
the last BB was released. Ss were 
tion Rs were recorded mechanically. 
2. Conditions 
There were two conditions. One was the normal extinction condition in 
which § could not tell when extinction started, changed only by the fact 
that a light went on in S’s face when the last reward dropped from the 
reservoir. The second was one in which the BBs (token rewards) and the ex- 
haustion of the reward reservoir at the end of the reward period were both 
ferred to as the invisible-with-light and visible 


sisi conditions are Te ee ages " -— 
sible. These he visible condition with the invisible- 


due : sting t 

ectively. Contras : i 

Mery ue bs enables a test of the effect of the perception of emptiness 
1th-11g; Cc 


dof th dowi hich that perception makes possible against 
and of the rationa 


] conclusion W 
the effect of simple amount of change. 
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3. Subject-Equipment Interaction 


The nature of the equipment was such that it was difficult to stop responding 
at the time the last BB fell. The effect of this difficulty was assessed in Glad- 
stone (4) by requesting 30 Ss to respond at a normal speed for them but to 
stop as soon as the last BB fell. The average number of extinction Rs was 1.2. 
Four Ss yielded four extinction Rs with three yielding three. This means 
that even when the typical $ intended to stop at a given point he was unable 
to do so. This can be interpreted, if desired, in terms of physiological response 
time or in terms of the fact that it took time for the BB to fall and strike 
the dish with a clatter thus completing the entire signal. 


4. Procedure 


Ss signed up for a specific time. At the time a given S arrived at the experi- 
mental room the apparatus was set for a given stimulus condition. The next 8 
found the second stimulus condition, etc. 


5. Directions 
'The following directions were used. 


Procedures. 'The subjects in each group will be taken one at a time to 
the experimental room where they will stand in front of the apparatus 
and be given the following instructions: 

“There are no tricks in this experiment. Everything is just as it 
appears to be. We are trying to see how far down in the age scale we 
must go before people start to act in a way which doesn't make any sense. 
We expect you to act sensibly. Just follow the directions in a way which 
makes sense to you. 

“Your task in this experiment will be to operate this machine. Here 
is how it works. Pull this plunger out and push it in and a small BB will 
drop into this cup, like this (E demonstrates). Later you will be given 
two cents? for every BB you have. You will have 1/56 taken away for 
each time you pull the plunger. Do you understand what you are to do?" 
(E may repeat the essential instructions but questions as to the nature 
of the experiment will be answered pleasantly with the phrase, “I am 
not allowed to tell you any more about the experiment. Just act as sensi- 
bly as you can.”) 

“You may start now. Please tell me when you are through." (E re- 
sponds to S’s question, “Can I stop now?” with “It’s up to you.”) When 
S says he is through, E will give the reward to $ in exchange for the 
number of BBs in the reward cup. If $ obviously has stopped but does 
not say so, say, “Are you through?" If S indicates he is, give him the 
reward. 


8 The reward in Gladstone (4) was 15¢, the penalty being 1d. 


<==: 
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E asks S why he stopped responding and records S’s answer. Say, 
“Please do not discuss this experiment with anyone else.” 


: 6. Subjects 


£ 30 college students each were used. One group was subjected 


‘Two groups o 
the other to the invisible-with-light condition. 


to the visible condition, 
7. Analysis Rationale 

of the expectation of rational control of extinction behavior 
ficant number of scores will pile up near zero: 
i.e., the distribution will not be normal. Similarly, it is anticipated that the 
variances of the two groups of scores will be very different. However, scores 
can be dichotomized into rationally controlled vs. nonrationally controlled. 
Given this character of the data, chi square was used for analysis. In the 
light of the subject-equipment interaction described above, an extinction score 
of two or less was used as an indication of rational control. 


A corollary 
is the expectation that a signi 


D. RESULTS AND ANALYSIS 

nterest than means, the entire distribution 
bout 19 where 6.6 indicates a difference 
significant at the .01 level. The number of rationally controlled extinction 
scores in the visible, motivated condition is 73 per cent, corresponding closely 
with the 70 per cent figure of Gladstone (4) despite the change in amount 


of reward and penalty. 


Because exact scores are of more i 
is given in Table 1. Chi square 1s a 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF EXTINCTION RESPONSES FOR EacH $ 
Tnvisible-with-Light Visible 
1 0 3 
9 5 
5 30 8 8 s 4 
10 190 10 P ves 1 
29 5 59 ? 4 
35 1 2 
M 2 5 1 E 0 
15 160 17 i n 1 
19 13 31 ? D i 
0 22 22 2 l 0 
16 0 1 


E. CoNcLUSIONS 

sical Skinnerian experiment is controlled 
When signals are added at the end 
extinction Rs is reduced. This is 


vior in the clas 
{ reinforcement. 
number of 


Extinction beha 
largely by the schedule o 
of the reward period, the mean 
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true whether the signal is arbitrary, as is a light, or whether the signal is ra- 
tionally interpretable, as is the visible lack of rewards. 

Best control, although not complete control, was produced by combining the 
rational cue with motivation to stop. This dual mode of control enables 
precise prediction of the behavior of a large percentage of Ss as well as better 
control over the mean. The degree of precision is very much greater than is 
possible through the use of the typical principle of psychology. 

Thus it was useful to theorize that college students are goal-directed and 
are capable of using cues rationally. It may be possible to interpret these 
results within a Skinnerian framework (6), but a Tolmanian position seems 
much more comfortable for the purpose. 


F. SUMMARY 


The goal E set for himself was the complete elimination (control) of 
extinction responses. Two groups were used. In both groups a reward gained 
during training was taken away for each extinction response. In one group § 
could see the reward reservoir empty out during the training period. In the 
other group the rewards were hidden but a bulb was lit in S's face when the 
last reward fell from the reservoir. The first situation produced greater 
control than the second situation, but complete control was not achieved. 
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INDUCTION OF ACTION AND ATTITUDE CHANGE: 
THE FUNCTION OF ROLE-SELF CONFLICTS 
AND LEVELS OF ENDORSEMENT* ! 
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PuvLLis G. ORAM 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A number of studies have shown that when a subject is induced to behave 
in a manner opposed to his private opinion or attitude, his attitude tends to 
Josely to the induced behavior. One explanation for 


change to conform more € 
this change is that it is the result of improvisation. According to this view a 


person who accepts the task of role playing or improvising becomes temporarily 
motivated in favor of the new position, and is subject to self-persuasion. This 
position is called incentive theory (3, 5, 6 8). 

Cognitive dissonance is also advanced as an explanation for change in atti- 
tude under induced behavior conditions. Brehm and Cohen (2), in their 
amplification of Festinger’s theory, state that induced behavior leads to disso- 
nance, which has motivating characteristics. Since the cognition arising from 
the induced behavior is relatively resistant to change, the cognition related 
to attitude is most likely to change to conform with behavior and reduce dis- 


sonance. 
Kelman (7) suggests that attitude change may occur as à result of induced 
One of the major factors influ- 


behavior for any one of a variety of reasons. 4 or fac 
encing whether or not attitude change will occur is the relationship that the 


person has to the attitude obj he induced behavior. This relationship 
son ha a 


ect before t 
of the person to the attitude object can be defined in terms of approach and 
avoidance tendencies. The notion of approac 


h and avoidance tendencies as 
differential predictors of behavior derives from the goal gradient model or 
conflict model developed by Miller (9, 10). a 

Tn the goal radient mo el, w based on extrinsic cues response 
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specific goal is not as salient in maintaining drive level, and response strength 
will be relatively equal at all Points of distance from the goal. While the 
original Miller studies postulated a steep avoidance gradient and a shallow 
approach gradient, Miller's later (10) work has made the more general 
statement that approach or avoidance tendencies based on motivation elicited 
by external cues will vary sharply as a function of distance from the goal, 
while approach or avoidance tendencies primarily dependent on internal cues 
will have shallower gradients of generalization. Induced behavior will lead 
to attitude change where there is a steep approach gradient. Induced behavior 
will not lead to attitude change where there is a steep avoidance gradient. 

Using the goal gradient model, Kelman (7) describes attitude change in 
Situations where response tendencies are related to identification and inter- 
nalization. "The present study examines situations with conflicting response 
tendencies arising from components of role and self. The goal gradient rela- 
tionships of role and self are similar to those of Kelman's identification and 
internalization terms. That is, the behaviors and attitudes associated with a 
tole are most salient when the person is in the role, and become much less 
salient when the person moves away from that role. For this reason role, in 
this study, is considered as having the properties of extrinsic motivation. ‘Thus 
the approach or avoidance tendencies associated with a role would have steep 
gradients of generalization, at their height close to the goal and falling off 
sharply at a distance from the goal. On the other hand, the behaviors and 
attitudes associated with the central self operate over a wide variety of 
situations, and for this reason self is considered to have the properties of 
intrinsic motivation. Relationship to a particular goal is not required for 
maintenance of response strength, and thus the gradient of generalization 
is shallow, with response strength relatively equal at all distances from the 
goal. This definition of self as intrinsic motivation conforms to the work 
of Heilizer (4). He has applied the conflict model to social motivation, and 
Suggests that social behaviors that have been consistently rewarded over a long 
Period of time by many people in a wide variety of situations can be con- 
sidered as intrinsic motivation. On the other hand, Berkowitz, Malone, and 
Klein (1), who have also dealt with role concepts in terms of goal gradients, 
regard tole behavior as internalized and thus associated with intrinsic motiva- 
tion. In the present study behaviors associated with role are seen as primarily 
dependent on situational cues and thus contain the properties of extrinsic 
motivation. This view conforms with Kelman’s position. 

Figure 1 illustrates the two situations of interest in this study: A steep 
approach—shallow avoidance situation, and a shallow approach—steep avoid- 
ance situation. Since we are interested in steep and shallow gradients of role 
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ILLUSTRATION OF THE TWO GOAL GRADIENT SITUATIONS 


and self, these two situations will be referred to as role-approach—self-avoid- 


ch—role-avoidance. 
o behave in a manner opposed to his private opinion 


when his relationship to the attitude object (that toward which he is be- 
having) is based on one of the two types of conflict situations described above, 
the following hypotheses regarding attitude change can be derived: 

1, (a) If the relationship is a role-approach—self-avoidance (steep ap- 
proach—shallow avoidance ) association, induced behavior will lead to attitude 
change in the direction of the induction. (b) Induced behavior which requires 
the subject to endorse the attitude object strongly will lead to more attitude 
change than induced behavior which does not require strong endorsement. 

2. If the relationship is a self-approach—role-avoidance (shallow approach 
—steep avoidance) association, induced behavior will not lead to attitude 


change. 
= B. METHOD 
] nurse was used to examine these situations. 
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Each class participated in two experimental sessions. In the first session 
background data were collected, two conflict questionnaires used for assigning 
subjects to experimental conditions were given, and the attitude scale was 
administered for the first time. At the second session approximately two weeks 
later, subjects wrote the essay and the attitude scale was administered again. 
All scales, questionnaires, and essays were anonymous (with the one exception 
noted below), and the data for each subject were identified only by number. 

Each subject was asked to write an essay against her own opinion on one of 
three conflict areas. The topic assigned was considered to be a conflict area 
for that particular subject on the basis of the questionnaires administered in 
the first experimental session. Two of the topics were based on role-approach— 
self-avoidance situations, and one topic on a self-approach—role-avoidance 
situation. A second self-approach—role-avoidance topic was originally included 
as part of the study, but the attitude scales associated with the topic did not 
prove to be reliable, and the topic was dropped. 

The two topics based on role-approach—self-avoidance situations were as 
follows: 

Evaluation Conflict. Approach: Role requirement for evaluation and super- 
vision of auxiliary nursing personnel ; Avoidance: Personal dislike for behaviors 
required in evaluation and supervision. 

Morality Conflict. Approach: Role requirement of treating all patients alike, 
including those with “immoral” illnesses; Avoidance: Personal dislike for 
associating with “immoral” persons. 

The topic based on a self-approach—role-avoidance situation was as follows: 

Involvement Conflict. Approach: Tendency to become personally involved 
with the patients or nurses; Avoidance: Professional disapproval of personal 
involvement with patients. 

The three topics above were chosen as being relatively common conflicts in 
nursing, based on a search of nursing literature and a questionnaire to 18 
experienced nursing supervisors. 

The first experimental condition was the topic of the essay, whether it 
was a role-approach topic or a self-approach topic. The second experimental 
condition was the level of endorsement required in writing the essay. Subjects 
were randomly assigned to one of three endorsement conditions. The three 
conditions were (a) High Endorsement: The subject was told to give argu- 
ments in favor of the position, to sign her name to the essay, and was told that 
a panel of nursing supervisors in another city would see her essay; (b) Low 
Endorsement: The subject was simply asked to give arguments in favor of 
the position; and (c) Neutral: The subject was asked to describe an incident 
related to the topic rather than give arguments. 
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Instructions as to topic and endorsement conditions were given each subject 
as the cover sheet of a booklet in which the essay was written. In the High 
and Low endorsement conditions, the instruction sheet also included three 
possible arguments which the subject could 

use as part of her essay i 
oS p essay if she 

The dependent variable in this experiment was change in attitude scale 
scores from pre-essay writing to postessay writing. The attitude scale contained 
six Likert-style items related to each of the three subject areas. Test-retest 
correlations for each of the subscales were significant at ^ < .01 (Evaluation 
= .89, Morality = .79, Involvement = .82). A typical item from the scale 


is presented in Figure 2. 


"Fvaluations and criticism of auxiliary personnel 


are the most unpleasant part of my job." 
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FIGURE 2 
A TYPICAL ITEM FROM THE ATTITUDE SCALE 


C. RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the analysis of variance of the difference scores for the three 
experimental groups on the relevant subsection of the attitude scale. The anal- 
ysis shows that there is a significant difference between pre- and postexperi- 
mental attitude scores at $ < .01 for the main effect of type of conflict situa- 
tion, but no difference for the main effect of endorsement or for the conflict 


situation by level of endorsement interaction. 


TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: DIFFERENCE 2. FOR THREE EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 
(N = 87 
Source of variation ss df MS f 
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three groups to shift toward the self end of the attitude scale after the induc- 
tion, since a minus score indicates a shift toward self items. However, * tests 
of the differences between the means show the shift for the role-approach 
group Evaluation over the self-approach group Involvement to be significant 
at p < .01, while the difference for the role-approach group Morality over 
the self-approach group Involvement is significant at p < .10, > .05. The 
difference between the two role-approach groups is not significant. These 
findings generally support the predictions that induced behavior would lead 
to attitude change in role-approach situations but not in the self-approach 
situation. 


TABLE 2 
MEAN DIFFERENCE Scores BY CONFLICT SITUATION 
Type of situation Mean difference 
Role-approach 
Evaluation —5.31 
Morality —322 


Self-approach 
Involvement — 55 


While the findings support the prediction for type of conflict situation, the 
prediction relative to the second major treatment condition—level of endorse- 
ment—has not been supported. It was predicted that strong endorsement 
would lead to more attitude change than weak endorsement in the role- 
approach situations, but "Table 1 shows no difference in amount of attitude 
change between the three endorsement conditions in either of the role- 
approach situations. An explanation of this lack of difference between endorse- 
ment conditions may perhaps be found if we examine the actual induction, 
essay writing. Table 3 summarizes the results of a content analysis of these 
essays. The content analysis was carried out by two judges independently, A 
reliability coefficient of .79 was obtained between the two judges. 

In the High endorsement and Low endorsement conditions, directions to the 
Subjects asked them to give arguments in favor of the stated position, In 
general the subjects followed directions and produced the kinds of arguments 
they were asked to give. In most cases they also produced a few arguments in 
the other direction as well, but the ratio of these anti arguments to pro 
arguments was quite low. Production of arguments opposed to the stated 
Position is not unusual, and will be found, for example, in Janis and 
Gilmore (5), 


The instructions to the subjects in the Neutral condition asked them to 
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describe an incident related to the topic, or to discuss it generally. But al- 
though these subjects were not instructed to give arguments pro or con, they 
did so. And since they were not under instructions to produce arguments 
limited to one side of the position, they tended to produce both pro and con 
arguments. In all three groups subjects writing under the neutral conditions 
produced more arguments against the topic than did subjects writing under 
the other two conditions. The instructions given to the subjects seem to have 
produced a somewhat different type of induction situation from that produced 
by the instructions given under the High and Low endorsement conditions, and 
it is dubious whether this condition can be called "neutral" as that term is 
usually understood. 


D. Discussion 


This study gives limited support to the notion that attitude change based 
on improvisation can be predicted on the basis of the approach and avoidance 
gradients inherent in the situation. In those situations where there is a steep 
approach gradient (role-approach situations), production of arguments against 
one’s own position leads to attitude change. In the situation with a steep avoid- 
ance gradient (self-approach situation), improvisation did not lead to attitude 
change. These results support predictions based on the goal gradient model as 
opposed to either Incentive Theory or Dissonance Theory. Both Incentive 
and Dissonance theories would predict attitude change in all three of the 
conflict situations tested in this experiment. Only the goal gradient model 
makes a distinction between role-approach—self-avoidance situations and self- 
approach—role-avoidance situations. It is this distinction that leads to the pre- 
diction of no attitude change under the self-approach—role-avoidance situation. 

There was no difference between High and Low endorsement conditions 
in any of the groups. Since a number of studies have found differences in 
amount of attitude change as a result of differences in the induced behavior, 
the lack of difference between these two treatments in the present study re- 
quires some explanation. Perhaps the explanation can be found in the simi- 
larities among the levels of endorsement, rather than in their differences, In 
their 1954 and 1956 studies, Janis and King found differences in amount of 
attitude change when subjects performed different tasks: that is, when they 
actually role-played vs. read a communication or listened to a speech. Janis 
and Gilmore (5) found differences in amount of change between subjects who 
wrote an essay and those who agreed to write but did not actually do so. 
In neither case, however, were there variations of the actual conditions of 
writing the essay. In the present experiment both High and Low endorsement 
groups wrote essays, supposedly under varying conditions. "The fact that no 
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differences were found between them suggests that actually writing the essay 
may be the important ingredient in inducing attitude change. 

Further evidence of the influence of the specific task can be found when 
we compare all three endorsement conditions. The assumption was made that 
the Neutral groups would act as control groups and that, since they did not 
give arguments, there would be no attitude change. However, the subjects did 
in fact give arguments, both for and against the position. These essays might 
be said to be a review of the topic, rather than a one-sided presentation. Under 
these conditions in both role-approach groups there was attitude change under 
the Neutral condition. This change in attitude after a review of all arguments 
supports Scott’s (11) position in opposition to dissonance theory that dissonant 
ttioitions nerd üst De motivating unless the holder is confronted with them 
and the task of defending or explaining them. We might speculate that it is 
impossible to take a neutral position on a topic that wipes i persana iu 
flict area—and these topics were chosen to be potion si EI et en "d 
discussion of a conflict topic, however rip V: E - iat 
characteristics. This possibility ee aca amie i 
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from what it would be in a situation wherein the subject was asked to think 
up arguments about a topic with little relevance to his day-to-day life. 


E. SUMMARY 


This study explored the conditions under which induced behavior leads to 
attitude change. Two types of situations were investigated, a role-approach— 
self-avoidance situation, under which it was predicted attitudes would shift 
toward the induced behavior, and a self-approach—role-avoidance situation 1n 
which no change was predicted. It was also predicted that more attitude change 
would occur under conditions of strong endorsement than under conditions of 
weak endorsement. In the experiment nurses were asked to write essays against 
their own opinions under one of the two types of conditions. The results sup- 
port the notion that attitude change can be predicted on the basis of the goal 
gradients inherent in the situation. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


Much of the formal communication system in a large organization relies 
ges. Administrators, scholars, and employees have all 
expressed the belief that the complicated style of such messages frequentl 
reduces their communication effectiveness. Descriptive studies underscore this 
belief. Bell and Hoffman (1) concluded that “one serious problem is that 
many interoffice memos are poorly written and consequently ignored." Mathies 
(4) reported the frequent complaint that "procedure manuals are too wordy ; 
there are too many references to other procedures; they are too hard to uibs 


upon written messa 


stand." 
In recognition of these problems, training courses have been developed and 
articles have been written on techniques of more effective writing. Yet how 


much improvement in communication effectiveness can be expected even if 
messages are better written? The present paper reports on an empirical study 


addressed to this question. 

B. METHOD 
onducted in an operating organization—a large state hos- 
as to distribute a message prepared in two different 
d constant. The communication effectiveness of the 
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so they were selected to serve as the experimental message. Hospital adminis- 
trators determined the specific instructions to be conveyed, and the writers 
then prepared the directive in two versions. One, which used the original 
fire rules as a model, conformed to the wording, layout, and reading level 
traditionally used in the formal messages of the organization. In the other, 
the message was simplified in that sentences were shorter, there were fewer 
syllables per word, and layout was utilized to improve readability. 
The contrasting style is reflected by the following passages: 


Traditional version: 5 blasts from the hospital air horn, followed by a 
brief interval of silence, and continuing until the 
five blasts have been repeated four times, will indi- 
cate a fire in a patient occupied building. 


Simplified sentence: 5 blasts on the air horn means fire in a patient area. 


To insure that the content was held constant, a panel of hospital adminis- 
trators reviewed the two versions. Furthermore, a point-by-point analysis 
showed that both contained the same basic information. 

Readability was determined by the Flesch (3) count. Table 1 shows the 
similarity between the original fire rules and the revised traditional version 
as contrasted with the revised simplified version. The traditional version was 
shown by ż tests to have significantly more words per sentence (p < .001) and 


significantly more syllables per 100 words (p < .05) than the simplified 
version. 


TABLE 1 
FrrscH Counts or THREE Versions or HosPrTAL Fire RULES 
Revised Revised 
Measure Original traditional simplified 
Reading ease score 57.2 51.5 73.4 
Number of words — 532 325 
Number of sentences — 32 49 
Average sentence length 17.1 16.6 6.6 
Syllables per 100 words 156.3 163.7 149.8 
Human interest score 28.8 23.2 32.2 
Personal words per 100 4 2 34 
Personal sentences per 100 71.8 71.8 63.3 


Reducing the word length was difficult because of the high proportion of 
monosyllabic terms in both documents. Sixty-four per cent of the words in the 
traditional version had one syllable. Nineteen per cent had three or more. In 


the simplified version 72 per cent of the words had one syllable, but only 8 
per cent had more than two, 
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2. Criteria of Communication Effectiveness 


The selection of criteria for assessing communication effectiveness posed 
some problems. To be effective, the fire rules would have to be read and 
understood, Since their ultimate purpose was to prescribe behavior expected 
of the hospital employees in case of fire, the best criterion of effectiveness 
would have been a test of performance to see how closely the employees 
followed the instructions which they contained. This type of evaluation was 
obviously impractical. 

It was decided that communication effectiveness would be assessed by two 
criteria: (a) The frequency with which the two versions of the directive were 
read. Readership is not an ideal criterion, but it was thought that a more 
readable, simplified message might attract a higher proportion of readers and 


thus enhance communication. (b) The employees comprehension, as measured 
based on the directive. A questionnaire was 


by their ability to answer questions 
developed which, in its final form, contained 35 items. The first 11 supplied 
demographic data and information about the employee's job level and work 
location, while the remainder were based on the information contained in 
the directive. 
3. Subjects and Procedure 

The personnel of the Nursing Services Department were divided into two 
groups of approximately equal size. The traditional version of the fire rules 
was distributed to one group — 199) and the simplified version to the 
other (N — 190). Chi square was used to compare the two groups with 
respect to age, Sex, education, length of employment, and job j l at the 
only significant difference found was with ael z - is ons 
proved to be inconsequential, however, since none o the substantive findings 
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C. RESULTS 


Chi square was used to test the difference in the proportions of employees 
who had read the two versions of the fire rules. The traditional version had 
been read by 35.7 per cent of the subjects who received it, while the cor- 
responding figure for the simplified version was 42.8 per cent. This difference 
was not significant. 

To evaluate comprehension, an analysis of variance was carried out on 
the questionnaire scores of the two groups of readers and a third group, com- 
prised of those who had read neither version. The mean number of correct 
responses for the readers of the simplified version was 14.5; for the readers 
of the traditional version, 13.4; and for the nonreaders, 10.3. The overall 
difference among the groups was highly significant (p < .001 ). 

A series of ¢ tests was applied to evaluate the significance of the differences 
between the groups taken two at a time. The mean scores for both groups of 
readers were significantly higher than the mean score for the nonreaders 
( < .001), and the mean for the readers of the simplified version was sig- 
nificantly higher than the mean for the readers of the traditional version 
(5 « .05). 


D. Discussion 


The present study closely paralleled one conducted by Coleman (2), who 
studied college students’ comprehension of documents that contained sentences 
averaging 38.7, 23.2, and 15.4 words in length. The two versions of the 
directive used in the present study averaged only 16.6 and 6.6 words per 
sentence, but the level of education of the subjects was lower than that of 
Coleman's subjects. Both studies found that comprehension of shorter sentences 
was better than that of longer sentences, but that the magnitude of the 
difference was small. It appears doubtful that reading ease would be greatly 
improved by shortening the sentences still further. 

We may speculate that any organization has an upper limit to the message 
complexity that can be tolerated, and that this limit is probably higher than 
most people believe. If the complexity of a message falls below the limit, 
further simplification produces little change in readership and comprehension. 

One of the most interesting, though tangential, findings was that less than 
half the employees read the experimental message, regardless of the style in 
which it was prepared. This fact becomes more pointed when it is realized 


that employees knew that the message was of critical concern to the hospital 
administration. Apparentl 


y written messages must be followed by meetings, 
conferences, 


training sessions, and other forms of redundancy to insure that 


l———— 
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the information they contain reaches the employees who must act upon this 


information. 
E. SUMMARY 
This study tested the influence of reading ease on the effectiveness of formal 


written communications in an organization. Messages were prepared in con- 
One was a traditionally worded interdepartmental directive 


with a relatively low reading ease score as determined by the Flesch count. 
The other conveyed the same information, but had a high reading ease 
score, Word length as measured by the number of syllables was shortened but 
not as drastically as sentence length. 
The research transpired as a part of the normal operations of a large state 
hospital. The messages were released to 389 employees who were divided 
into two similar groups. Communication effectiveness was determined by com- 
paring the accuracy with which personnel understood the message. Compre- 
hension of the simplified version was significantly better than that of the tra- 
ditionally worded directive, but the magnitude of the difference was small. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


ant from manipulation of the temporal aspects of 
ystem have been studied for a number of years 
). In recent years, hue and saturation 


Brightness changes result 
photic input to the visual s 


by Bartley and colleagues (6, 7, 8, 10 
changes resulting from stimulus tuning have also been extensively investi- 


gated (1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 11). Brightness enhancement is the term applied to the 
phenomenon of increased brightness from certain intermittency rates (gen- 
erally in the range of about five-12 cycles per second). Many of these same 
conditions that produce increased brightness and color effects for achromatic 
input also produce marked hue and saturation changes for spectral inputs. Total 
desaturation of a pure spectral band around 500 nm can be produced, as can 
large hue shifts and desaturation for many wavebands throughout the spectrum. 
It was found that red-green color deficiency can be introduced by viewing 
pseudoisochromatic plates under certain forms of intermittent illumination (5, 
12). Interest has arisen as to what brightness, hue, and saturation effects would 
be produced with various types of color deficient observers. This present study 
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The other half of the field is made intermittent by the use of an episcotister. 
Selective and independent manipulation can be achieved for the variables of 
target wavelength, target size, target intensity level, pulse-to-cycle fraction 
(PCF) of the intermittent half, rate of intermittency, and photic intensity 
level of the target-surround field. 


C. PROCEDURE 


In this particular study a target size of 6?, an intermittency rate of 9.8 cps, 
an equal luminosity target photic intensity of 432 candles per square foot, 
and a target-surround field of zero intensity were utilized, 'The manipulated 
variables were wavelength composition of the target field and pulse-to-cycle 
fraction of the intermittent half of the field. Twelve wavebands between 
480 nm and 680 nm were used. Pulse-to-cycle fractions between 1/16 and 
3/4 were utilized. 

Four observers were included in this study. Their color vision was evaluated 
on the basis of the A. O. H-R-R Pseudoisochromatic Plates, One observer 
(normal) made no errors on this series and was classified as color normal. A 
second observer (deutan) was classified as deuteranomalous on the following 
basis: five errors out of six symbols in the red-green screening series, eight 
errors out of nine symbols in the deutan diagnostic series, three errors out of 
nine symbols on the protan diagnostic series, and only one error out of 12 
symbols in the total blue-yellow series. The third observer (protan) was classi- 
fied as protanomalous on the following basis: five errors on the red-green 
screening series, eight errors on the protan diagnostic series, and no errors 0D 
the total blue-yellow series. The fourth observer (mixed) was left unclassified 
on the following basis: five errors on the red-green screening series, six errors 
on the protan diagnostic series, five errors on the deutan diagnostic series, and 
no errors on the total blue-yellow series. While this observer was obviously 
red-green deficient, a valid decision between protan or deutan could not 
be made. 

For each experimental situation of a particular waveband and PCF combi- 
nation, the observer made five ascending and five descending brightness 
matches. These were made by varying the photic intensity of the steady half 
of the bipartite field with the rotary polaroid arrangement until its brightness 
matched the brightness of the intermittent half. Thus, each point plotted 0? 
Figure 1 is a mean of at least 10 brightness matches. Most of the curves shown 


are averages of several trials so that each point is a mean of as many as 40 
brightness matches. 
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PCF's except 1/16 the longer wavelengths yield brightness less than ex- 
Pected in that the brightness index falls below 100. A PCF of 3/4 yields bright- 
ness index close to expected brightness for all wavebands. 
ont : The deutan observer is similar to the color-normal observer in 
" T icd z 3 : 
ad Pie of his brightness data. There is a slight tendency for brightness 
X ecrease as wavelength increases, & tendency for brightness peaking 
around 500 nm, and a PCF of 3/4 yielding brightness of about an expected 
level for all wavebands. There are also some differences. The deutan tends 
to have an increase in brightness for the longest wavebands and at no time 
does the index fall below the 100, or- expected level. The deutan has at 
almost all points a higher brightness index than any of the other three ob- 
servers, However, the possibility of a judgment criterion difference cannot 
be totally eliminated with the deutan, who was a relatively inexperienced 
observer, matching more predominantly to the bright phase of the flicker cycle. 
Protan: The protan observer is similar to the color-normal observer with 
brightness index decreasing as wavelength increases. Brightness index is 
highest for a PCF of 1/8 with progressive decrease as PCF increases. The 
3/4 PCF yields about expected brightness for all wavebands and only with 
PCF of 1/2 does the index fall below the expected level of 100 with the 
longer wavelengths. As with the deutan observer, the protan has very high 
brightness matches for the shorter PCF's which might involve a criterion judg- 


Ment on bright phase matching. 


f Mixed: The mixed observer 2 
or brightness index to decrease à 
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s wavelength increases. PCF's of 1/2 and 
3/4 yield essentially expected brightness levels. A PCF of 1/4 has the highest 
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be viewed Sd aii doubt as @ possible criterion shift. Unfortunately this 
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Figure 2 depicts the desaturation data for the same four o servers. 
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in that greatest desaturation occurs with PCF's of 1/2 and 3/4. As with the 
normal observer, total desaturation occurs only at 500 nm, but there is no 
second desaturation region around 640 nm. 

Protan: For the protan observer there is a very sharp desaturation peak 
around 500 nm with little desaturation at 480 nm and no desaturation above 
520 nm. Maximum desaturation occurs for the intermediate PCF's with little 
at PCF of 1/16 and none at PCF of 3/4. 

Mixed: For the mixed observer the desaturation decreases as wavelength 
increases and the intermediate PCF's yield the greater desaturation. There is 
a slight peaking tendency around 500 nm. 


E. Discussion 


There is a marked similarity in the shape of the brightness curves for all 
four types of observers. To a lesser extent this similarity holds for the desatu- 
ration curves. Very definitely these four observers are much more alike in 
their brightness and saturation responses than in their responses on a hue test, 
such as pseudoisochromatic plates. It would appear that the neural components 
involved in brightness are not necessarily the same as those involved in hue 
discrimination if color deficiency is the result of abnormal mixtures and pro- 
portions of retinal cone elements. 


F. Summary 


Brightness indexes and desaturation curves for one normal and three color- 
deficient observers were obtained for five pulse-to-cycle fractions of intermittent 
stimulation for various wavelengths across the visible spectrum. All observers 
showed changes in response for the variables used. All observers showed marked 
similarity in brightness response, but a lesser similarity in the desaturation 
responses. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


The formal structure of a group, as evidenced through well-defined positions 
and roles, is invariably accompanied by some degree of informal structure 
reflecting the interpersonal sentiments among group members. Such psycho- 
logical affinity among group members is often referred to as cohesiveness, a 
group property characterized by feelings of «we-ness” and “esprit de corps." 

From a rational point of view, the formal structure of a group tends to be 
Predominantly task-oriented, while the informal aspects of group structure 
tend more often than not to provide social-emotional ties among group mem- 
bers. While both the task and social-emotional aspects of group life are im- 
Portant, they are not necessarily comp | structure may, for 
example, either facilitate or impede the effective functioning of the formal 
Eroup structure. Lott and Lott (4) point out, in their recent review of the 
literature, that there is no unequivocal relationship between group cohesive- 
Dess and task effectiveness. Nevertheless, it is important to understand the 
Nature and determinants of cohesiveness, particularly in military units within 
Which teamwork and interdependency are 50 often crucial. 
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behavior relevant to accomplishing the mission of the group. Festinger, 
Schachter, and Back (1) similarly refer to the value of group cohesiveness in 
establishing and reinforcing standards of behavior. 

In military basic training programs, since group cohesion and esprit de corps 
are partially training goals in their own right, the informal structure of 
recruit platoons is of more than passing interest. The relative absence of role 
differentiation among recruits, furthermore, renders group structure primarily 
a function of informal rather than formal ties. It is within this context that 
the present study attempts to describe the nature of cohesiveness within a 
sample of Marine recruit training platoons and to ascertain the personal 
characteristics and performance patterns of platoon members associated with 
variations in such cohesion. 


B. METHOD 
1. The Sample 


A random sample of 24 recruit training platoons was drawn from a set 
of 191 such platoons which had formed at the two Marine Corps Recruit 
Depots over a 12-month period. This sample was obtained in connection with 
a larger study of adjustment of Marines during first enlistment. The median 
platoon size in the sample was 68 men at the end of the second week and 60 
at the end of the tenth week of an 11-week training program. The average 
age of all recruits sampled was slightly over 18 years and their average educa- 
tion was approximately 11 years of schooling. The platoons remained rela- 
tively intact for the 11-week basic training program. A small proportion of 
platoon members were either dropped back or discharged during basic training. 


2. Cohesiveness Measure 


A cohesiveness measure was obtained from peer nominations of friendship, 
each platoon member having nominated the five men in his platoon whom 
he liked best. Both Lott and Lott (4) and Tagiuri (6) suggest that inter- 
personal attraction, in the sense of like-dislike, is a central dimension of group 
cohesion, particularly when role differentiation is not too great. 

Although more sophisticated analyses of social structure include the mea- 
surement of both direct and indirect interpersonal choices (2), only direct 
reciprocal choices were included in the present study. This procedure reduced 
the total number of choices for analysis to the strongest interpersonal ties. 


Ideally, the most cohesive group would be one in which all group members are 
linked by mutual positive choices. 
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was based upon a limit of five choices per member, it 
member to be linked reciprocally to every other 
however, possible for great variations 


Since the present study 
was not possible for every 
member in the sociometric sense. It was, 
to exist in sociometric structure across groups. 

The present measure of cohesiveness in each platoon was constructed in 
such a way as to account for (a) the proportion of group members receiving 
reciprocal nominations, (5) the number of reciprocal choices observed in 
proportion to the total number of such choices possible, and (c) the proportion 
of group members inc argest clique or substructure (in this 


luded in the ! 
study a clique is any reciprocal choice structure 1 volving two or more 
individuals). 
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High Cohesion Platoon: 69 platoon members 


Low Cohesion Platoon: 56 platoon members 
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5 " è TABLE 1 
ALCULATION OF COHESION INDEX COMPONENTS 
AND Low CoHESION PLATOONS OF FIGURE d TE 
. Component High cohesion platoon Low cohesion platoon 
N 69 56 
n; 8 17 
tre 74 35 
Brom 172.5 140.0 
Tes 57 8 
Indices 
N—n 61 3 
4 9 
(A) — =.88 a = 70 
N 69 56 
P thes 74+ 35 
(B) i —- 25 
ross 172.5 140 
LM 57 8 
eee (C) = m — =.l4 
N 69 56 
COH (AXBXC) 31 .02 
5(69) 


a (Number of choices made per man) (Number of group members) /2. = 
" 


5(5 
and (56) 2 
2 
95 for both time periods), 
index were highly intercorrel 


although all three components of the cohesion 
ated (median value of rho = 74). 


C. RESULTS 
Cohesion over Time 
" Since the unit for study was the platoon and rank ordering among the 
24 platoons studied was important for every comparison, the measure of rela- 
tionship used throughout was tho. Platoon cohesiveness remained relatively 
stable from second to tenth week of basic training with platoons of highest 
ive in tenth week (rho 


cohesiveness in second week tending to be most cohesi 
= 35, p < .05). In terms of changes in magnitude of the measures of cohe- 
sion, the sign-test applied to second- and tenth-week measures revealed no 


significant differences on overall cohesion, but proportionately fewer platoon 
members were involved in reciprocal structures during the tenth week than 


during the second ($ < .05). 
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imately 40 per cent of the choices were reciprocated. While there were many 
platoons in which the largest clique contained at least half the members of 
the platoon, most cliques tended to be relatively small during both time 
periods. Approximately 60 per cent of all cliques identified by the two-week 
sociometric consisted of two members, while only about 55 per cent of the 
cliques at the end of 10 weeks were of that size; at two weeks approximately 
28 per cent of the cliques consisted of three to 10 members, while at 10 weeks 
cliques of that size comprised 30 per cent of the total; and at the two-week 
period, 10 per cent of the cliques were made up of 11 or more members, but 
at 10 weeks about 12 per cent of the cliques were of that size. More than half 
of all cliques in both periods were dyads, suggesting the existence of a two-man 
buddy system as discussed by Little (3). 


2. Platoon Composition and Cohesion 


One of the possible determinants of group cohesiveness is the extent to 
which group members share a common set of values and orientations in the 
situation which brings them together. In the present instance all members were 
together for the purpose of being trained to be Marines. But the recruits 
forming these training platoons had come from rather diverse backgrounds 
with correspondingly different attributes. Data were available on age, edu- 
cation level, type of high school curriculum, size of high school, participation 
in extracurricular activities, and geographical region of home residence. Since 
homogeneity of background was of central interest in the present study, esti- 
mates of variance were obtained on those attributes and background variables. 

Again by rank-order analyses, platoon cohesion for second and tenth weeks 
separately was studied in relation to variance on personal characteristics of 
members in the platoons. Age variance was negatively correlated with platoon 
cohesion during both time periods (rho values of —43, p < .05, and —.55, 
b «. .01 for second and tenth weeks, respectively). Variance on education 
level was also negatively correlated with cohesion but only in the tenth week 
(tho = —.66, p < .01). The only other result of Statistical significance was 
that between geographical region of residence and cohesion. For that analysis, 
Platoons were ranked on the basis of the largest percentage of their members 
from a common geographical region—recruiting districts serving as regions 
in this instance, A rho of .37 (5 < .05) was obtained between that index and 
cohesion, again in tenth week only. Thus, the more alike platoon members were 
on age, the more cohesive they tended to be from the start of training. By the 
end of training, cohesiveness was also related to platoon members being 
similar on education and coming from similar geographical regions of the 


Lu 
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country. The latter two attributes are perhaps more related to basic values 
which in turn are not exchanged on an interpersonal level until a platoon 
has settled as a group. Age, on the other hand, may be more overtly and im- 
mediately reflected in general level of maturity, and thus somewhat more dis- 
cernable from the earliest stages of a group’s life. Similarity in age truly 
renders platoon members peers, an important aspect of initial adjustment to 


military training. 


No significant relationship was 
size during either time period, even though there was as much as a 30-man 


difference between the largest and smallest platoons. By dividing second-week 
platoon size into tenth-week platoon size, a platoon membership stability ratio 


was derived which accounted for loss of members from the platoon. That 
41, p < .05) with tenth- 


index had a significant positive correlation (rho = p 
week, but not second-week, cohesion. Thus early cohesiveness did not seem 
to result in greater platoon membership stability, but the members of more 


Stable platoons appeared more cohesive by the end of training. 
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grade), validity coefficients were obtained for each platoon. Those in turn 
were ranked and analyzed in relation to platoon cohesion in an attempt to 
ascertain whether cohesiveness was in any way related to validity of peer 
group judgments. No significant correlations were obtained. 

Finally, analysis was made of the relationship between platoon cohesion 
and the attitudes of platoon members toward the Marine Corps. During the 
tenth week of training, attitude data had been obtained from members of three- 
fourths of the platoons. One item of interest pertained to re-enlistment in- 
tention. Other items were pooled to describe attitudes about the Marine Corps 
in general and also about the calibre of leadership therein (5). No significant 
correlations were obtained between attitude data and tenth-week cohesion, 
although platoons below the median on cohesion for both second and tenth 
week were significantly less favorable on attitudes toward the Corps than other 


platoons (p < .05). 


D. Discussion 

Since one of the goals of military basic training is to instill the spirit of 
teamwork and interpersonal dependency in new recruits, it seems of value to 
know something about the way in which cohesiveness in training platoons 
develops. With a random sample of 24 Marine recruit platoons, a measure of 
platoon cohesion was developed for the second and tenth week of training. 
That measure, based upon interpersonal friendship choices, included constructs 
of (a) the proportion of group members receiving reciprocal nominations, 
(b) the proportion of reciprocal choices observed in relation to the maximum 
number possible, and (c) the proportion of group members in the largest clique. 

Platoons remained moderately stable in level of cohesiveness from the second 
to tenth week of training, even though many individual friendship choices 
changed and somewhat fewer group members were involved in strong recip- 
rocal interpersonal ties by the end of training. Of all substructures or cliques 
formed, dyads were proportionately greatest in number. The emotional and 
tactical support offered in a two-man buddy system may be more rewarding 
in a recruit-training situation where behavioral limits are already highly 
structured by the authorities. 

Cohesiveness during both time periods was positively related to homogeneity 
of platoon members’ age, and by tenth-week cohesiveness was also positively 
related to homogeneity of platoon members’ education and geographical region 
of residence. The most cohesive platoons at the end of training tended also 
to be those platoons whose membership remained most intact through training. 

Consistent with other studies of cohesiveness and its correlates, the present 
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results provided no significant relationship between group cohesion and per- 
formance measures obtained either during training or during the two years 
subsequent to training. Such results are perhaps a function of the dimension 
of interpersonal attraction used to define cohesiveness and also of the type of 
performance criterion used. In the present study, there was not a criterion 
measure available which can clearly be said to be a measure of group per- 
formance: i.e., performance resulting from the coordinated efforts of all group 
members, Instead, individual performance measures were used. Cohesiveness, 
was, nevertheless, moderately related to the attitudes held by recruits about 
the Marine Corps; those platoons least cohesive throughout training were least 


favorable in attitude. 
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THE COMPARABILITY OF WAIS AND WISC SUBTEST 
SCORES AND JQ ESTIMATES* 1 


Department of Psychology, Marquette University? 


MOHAMMED Y. QUERESHI 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A large body of research data concerning the relationships among the 
Wechsler scales—the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale (WB), the Wechsler Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children (WISC), and the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale (WAIS)—has accumulated over the past two decades [see the periodic 
reviews by Guertin et al. (2, 3, 4) and Littell (5)]. Most of these studies 
attempted to verify the comparability of two of the aforementioned Wechsler 
scales administered either concurrently (a few days to a few months apart) or 
after substantial delays (ranging from one to six years or more) to normal or 


exceptional individuals. Although the findings are by no means unanımous, 
they generally tend to support the following conclusions: . 

1. The WISC and WBI, for the overlapping ages, yield (a) correlations 
in the .70s and .80s for the FSIQ; and (2) significantly discrepant VIQ, 
PIQ, and FSIQ, with VIQ on the WISC being higher and PIQ and FSIQ 


on the WISC being lower than the corresponding indices on the WBI. 

2. The WBI and WAIS yield (4) correlations in the .70s and 80s for 
VIO and FSIQ but in the 40s for PIQ; (b) similar VIQ; and (c) signifi- 
cantly discrepant P/Q and FSIQ, with both these estimates on the WBI being 


S. 

larger than their counterparts on the WAI , 
The WISC and WAIS, however, have not yet been compared with each 

other except for mental retardates or other similarly exceptional groups. Such 

ac * ecially if it is based on concurrent administrations, may be 
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and, hence, need not be subjected to such investigation. On the other hand, 
one need not take too seriously, except for normative purposes, the edict that, 
if a test has not been standardized for a certain age group by its author or 
publisher, it provides no useful information if such conventions are contravened. 
If two psychological instruments are devised so that the highest age level 
encompassed by one borders on the lowest age segment covered by the other, 
it may be quite revealing to compare and contrast the results obtained by 
administering both of them either to individuals just below the chronological 
dividing line or to those just above it. Furthermore, an appropriately designed 
study, at the same time, can throw some light on the practice and order 
effects that inhere in such administrations. The present study was intended to 
attain the foregoing purposes by means of a counterbalanced administration 
of both the WAIS and WISC to a group of 15 year olds over an average 
intertest interval of about three months. 


B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 


After securing the cooperation of one of the two largest school systems in 
metropolitan Milwaukee, one of its 12 high schools was selected at random. 
This school system had an enrollment of about 50,000, from kindergarten 
through 12th grade, during 1964-65, while the sclected high school had a 
student body of about 2700 during the same period. A total of 124 Ss, 62 males 
and 62 females, were randomly selected from all those who happened to be 
between 14 years, 6 months, and 15 years, 6 months (both ends inclusive) at 
the time of the first testing with either the WISC or WAIS. The mean age 
of the total group, on first testing, was 180.1 months, with a standard deviation 
of 3.56, while means and standard deviations for males and females were 
181.9 and 182.2 and 3.58 and 3.54 months, respectively. Chronologically, 
therefore, the males and females were almost identical (? = .47). 

No attempt was made to control the nationality of descent or the racial back- 
ground of the children. The sample consisted of 123 whites and one nonwhite. 
None of these Ss suffered from any behavioral or physical handicap, 


2. Procedure 


The selected Ss were tested during the school hours in a room set aside 
for this purpose in the school. Sixty-two Ss (31 males and 31 females) were 
administered WAIS first and the other 62 (31 males and 31 females) were 


_ Tepresented subtest scores OT 
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given WISC initially. All the testing was conducted by two male graduate 
of ones ee of uw were native-born, white Americans between 21 and 
vele makka akar Tace episco en pee en Eis 
; al assignment of Ss was purely incidental. With 

the exception of one subtest, Mazes, both tests were administered in toto. 
The mean test-retest interval was 100 days, with a standard deviation of 13.6. 
In the case of seven subtests (I, C, A, S, V, D, and PC), testing was 
carried out to the point of six consecutive failures instead of the discontinuance 
limits set down by Wechsler (9, 10). However, the data for the present 
study were obtained in complete accord with the discontinuance procedures 
laid down by Wechsler and are comparable to scores that might have been 
obtained had these seven subtests been discontinued exactly at the points 
recommended by Wechsler. Other than the foregoing, there was no modifica- 
tion of the cutoff rules regarding the other four subtests nor of any other 
rule or dictum pertaining to the administration or scoring of any of the 11 


subtests either in WAIS or WISC. 


3. Treatment of Data 
are specified later, the investigator decided 
he raw and scaled scores and others 
the JQ data as well as the subtest 
Scores were subjected to the following treatment: (a) With the employment 
of an analysis of variance procedure recommended by Grant (1), 22 analyses 
(11 based on raw and 11 on the scaled scores) for the subtests and three 
analyses (one each for VIO, PIQ, and FSIQ) for the IQ estimates Mei 
completed so that the main effects due to order of presentation, m an 

test material could be evaluated unambiguously. Q em scale == 
only, Pearson rs were computed among all 28 variables at su test an three 
IQ scores for cach of the two batteries). ‘These — in Va ipei 
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C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
1. Differences Between Subtest Scores and 1Q Estimates 


It is well known that the comparability of tests depends on the equality of 
their (a) means and variances, (b) intercorrelations (reliability coefficients) 
when there are more than two tests involved, and (c) correlations (validity 
coefficients) with one or more criterion measures. Since the scaled scores for 
the various subtests in the WISC are based on one age group and those in the 
WAIS on another, it is essential that the equivalence with respect to (a) 
above be judged on the basis of raw scores, whereas the measures on criteria 
(5) and (c) may be based either on the raw or scaled scores. Table 1 presents 
means, standard deviations, and significance values (7-1 and 1-2) for the 
corresponding mean and variance differences based on raw scores on the 11 sub- 
tests as well as for the three JQ estimates. The means and standard deviations 
of scaled scores on the same variables also appear in Table 1, since they pro- 
vide a ready comparison of the performance of the present group with the 
original standardization data of the WISC and WAIS. Both the WISC and 
WAIS data in Table 1 indicate that the present sample definitely deviates 
from the normal population both in intellectual level (higher mean JQs) and 
variability (lower standard deviations). "Taking into consideration criterion 
(a), all subtests except D turn out to be nonequivalent. Although two other 
subtests, C and PC, have the same means, their variances are significantly 
different from each other. Among the JQs, PJQ and FSIQ are not comparable 
at all, while VIQ provides some semblance of equivalence if only the means 
are considered. One may conclude that, in general, WISC and WAIS subtests 
and IQs are not comparable when such judgments are based on the equality 
of means and variances. Furthermore, this conclusion remains essentially 
unchanged even if the analysis is based on scaled scores (see Table A).! Com- 
ments concerning criteria (b) and (c) of equivalence are postponed until 
after the examination of order and practice effects. 

The results of the analysis of variance for the three JQ estimates are in- 
corporated in Table 2. It is apparent that the practice effects are highly 
significant (p < .01) for all three types of JQ. The order effects, although 
significant for VIQ and FS/Q, cannot be interpreted unambiguously unless 


4 A five-page document containing Tables A through E has been deposited as 
Document number 9687 with the ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photoduplication 
Service, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. A copy may be secured bY 
citing the Document number and by remitting $1.25 for photoprints, or $1.25 for 35-mm 
microfilm. Advance payment is required. Make checks or money orders payable to 
Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress. 
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Ss-within-order effect is discounted by computing new F-ratios using order 
mean squares and Ss-within-order mean squares as numerators and denomi- 
nators, respectively. These F-ratios of 1.53, .21, and .99 (dfs = 1, 122) for 
VIQ, PIQ, and FSIQ, respectively, are not significant, indicating that there 
are no order effects independent of significant individual differences within a 
sequence. 


TABLE 1 
Means, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND SIGNIFICANCE VALUES OF THE MEAN (1-1) 
AND VARIANCE (/-2) DIFFERENCES FOR SUBTEST SCORES AND JQ ESTIMATES 


Means Standard deviations ts (dfs = 122) 
Variable WISC WAIS WISC WAIS t-1 1-2 
I 211(1L7)  17.5(11.0) 2.71(2.55)  3.75(1.90) — 15.10*** —4.g2**» 
[e 17.6(10.8) 17.5 (10.5) 2.79(2.74) 3.92 (2.86) 43 — 4.35980 
A 12.5(10.6) —10.5( 9.7) 1.76(2.70) 2.53 (2.34) 9.94999 4.54848 
S 17.7 (13.0) 15.9 (11.3) 3.36(2.93)  3.18(1.73) 5.50% — .65 
ha 51.8(11.6) — 43.4 (10.1) 7.26(2.34) 1151(185)  12.61*** —8.37##* 
D 114(10.6)  11.1(10.0) 2.18(3.01) —2.09(271) 1.69 .62 
PC 14.6(11.3) — 14.5(10.5) 2.35(2.80)  2.87(2.03) 40 2458 
PA 36.2(10.7)  23.5(10.0) 6.93 (2.76)  5.23(2.23)  1748*"* 3.1688 
BD 37.2(11.0)  34.2(10.5) — 13.18(3.63) —— 7.90(2.57) $40wee 7.00888 
OA 26.6(11.3)  32.5(10.7) 4.38 (3.16)  6.63(3.00) —12.25*** —5.73 
Cod/DS  68.6(13.8)  57.4(10.8)  10.34(2.90)  10.54(243) 18.27*** — .28 
V10 108.8 107.6 10.71 8.65 1.94 3.66%% 
PIO 111.2 104.9 13.47 10.38 7.65%** 3.9788 
FSIQ 110.9 107.0 10.86 8.26 7.18%% 4,9100% 


Note: Numbers in parentheses represent estimates based on scaled scores; all 
other computations for subtests are based on raw scores. Each ż-1 is the square root 
of the corresponding F-ratio for the main effect due to subtests or JQs in E analysis 
of variance described in the text. The 1-2 values have been compute Wu lue 
regard for the correlation between variances [see McNemar (6 pP. 246). negative 
? indicates that the WAIS estimate on that variable is larger than the corresponding 


ISC score. 
* p< .05. 
“8 5s ol. 
*** b <.001. 
TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE VIQ, PIQ, AND FSIQ OF THE WISC anp WAIS 
Mean square F-ratio 
Source df VIO PIQ FSIQ VIQ PIQ FSIQ 
D .97 2396.94 944.56 3.76 58.49*** 51.62%% 
Fe 1 ic 69 1028.31 570.06 8.08** — 25.]0*** 31.15*e« 
Order” 1 252.03 49.69 161.28 11.02** — 121 8.81** 
Sé-witkincordee 422 16462 24163 16541 720*** — $909** — gases 
rror 122 22.87 40.98 18.30 
Total 247 
** pS.01. 
see p< .001. 
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An examination of the effects of practice and order on scores on each of 
the 11 subtests separately would permit the identification of test material sus- 
ceptible to either or both of these factors. The data in Table 3 specifically pro- 
vide such information. It is apparent that C, V, and D of the verbal and PC 
and PA of the performance section are completely insusceptible to any prac- 
tice effects. Two of the remaining verbal subtests (I and S) exhibit only a 
moderate influence of practice (.03 < p < .05), while all three remaining 
performance subtests (BD, OA, and Cod/DS) show definitely greater amena- 
bility to the effect of repeated adminstrations over a three-month period. This 
fact is responsible for the larger F-ratio for the practice effects on PJQ than 
that for V/Q, and is consistent with previous findings [see Guertin et al. (4), 
and Quereshi (8)]. The order effects, when Ss-within-order differences are 
held constant, reach the minimum acceptable level of significance (p < .05) 
only for C, A, PC, and OA subtests (F-ratios being 5.99, 5.67, 6.65, and 
4.57, respectively, for 1, 122 dfs). For each of these four subtests, somchow, 
it makes a difference whether its counterpart in the WISC or WAIS is 
administered first. Corresponding analyses utilizing scaled scores lead to the 
same overall conclusions, though there are some variations with respect to 
two or three subtests (see Table B).5 


2. Intercorrelation of Subtests and IQs 


So far only criterion (a) of comparability has been applied to the WISC 
and WAIS. Criterion (4) ideally requires more than two comparable forms, 
but since only two forms of each of the 11 subtests or their composites are 
available in the present study—and this is feasible only if one regards, on a 
hypothetical basis, subtests like I, C, A, etc., of the WISC as parallel forms 
of the corresponding subtests I, C, A, etc., of the WAIS—their equivalence 
has to be judged on the basis of a single coefficient (delayed parallel-form 
reliability) for each of the subtests and IQ scores. Table 4 presents the actual 
correlations (r12) between the corresponding WISC and WAIS subtests and 
IQs as well as those indices (Riz) that have been obtained after making ap- 
propriate adjustment for the restriction in the range of talent in both variates. 
The adjusted coefficients (Riz) clearly indicate that the V/Q and FSIQ for 
the two batteries are substantially the same, since their Ryo indices are as 
high as their internal consistency estimates based on the original standardiza- 
tion data [see Wechsler (9, p. 13) and Wechsler (10, p. 13)]. The PIQ, 


despite its substantial Riz (.84), fails to satisfy the requirement of correla- 


5 See footnote 4. 
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tional equivalence: i.e, having Ry» as high as the internal consistency indices 
reported by Wechsler. Individually, only three subtests, I, V, and D, meet 
the necessary requirement, and the remaining subtests with the cacention of 
PA, in spite of their substantial intercorrelations (5 < .001), fall short of 


being correlationally equivalent. 


TABLE 3 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE RAW SCORES ON THE 11 SUBTESTS OF THE WISC AND WAIS 
Source df I Cc A S v D 
Mean square 
Subtest 1 787.8 1.8 242.2 189.9 4411.8 44 
Practice 1 17.6 2 47.9 30.5 58.1 2 
Order 1 356 96.9 364 9.7 174.5 7 
Ss-with-order 122 177 16.2 6.4 15.0 157.0 7.6 
Error 122 $5 6.3 2.5 63 27.8 L5 
F-ratio 
Subtest 1 22791*** — 28 98.90***  30.28*** — 159.00*** 2.85 
Practice 1  5.08* .03 19.58*** — 487* 2.09 BE 
Order 1 1031** 1528*9* 14978" — 154 6298 Ms 
Ss-with-order — 122 5.12e*®  2,55e» — 2.6286" — 2.39888 5,6699* 4.94 
Source df PC PA BD OA Cod/DS 
Mean square 
Subtest 7 10117.2 537.2 2166.5 7746.0 
Practice i 1.8 4 1515.2 150.2 1735.2 
Order 1 61.0 5.8 32.5 25 E 
Ss-with-orde 122 92 42.8 178. ; y 
Error Md 42 33.1 46.6 144 23.2 
F-ratio : 
ee» — 333,83*** 
Subtest 1 16 305.64^** pp p ne 
Practice l 2 Er 177 14.68*** 2.94 
Order 1 1456*** 48 2 s ipi c m 
Ss-with-order 122  219*** 1.29 3.8 : 
d using the mean squares before 
peu i from the F-ratios based 


Note: „ratios above have ni d ing 
M de AE Gre may deviate, within rounding limits, 
9n the mean squares reported above. 

oe 5 S05. 

a. PSO. 

** px .001. 
three [Qs in Table 4, with the corre- 
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into their appropriate significance values (see Table C),9 it becomes apparent 
that most of the WAIS subtests correlate more significantly with the corre- 
sponding WISC variables than they do with the respective WBI measures. 
Thus, on the basis of intercorrelations, WAIS is more comparable to WISC 
than to WBI, if such a statement has to be made at all. 

It may be recalled that previously three separate criteria of equivalence 
were enumerated, two of which have been applied to the available data. The 
third criterion (i.e., the equality of validity coefficients) is applicable only if 


TABLE 4 
DELAYED PARALLEL-ForM RELIABILITY (7419), MEAN CORRELATIONS (7-1 AND 7-2), AND 


is FOR THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN CORRELATIONS FOR 
THE WISC AND WAIS VARIABLES 


Variable fio Ryo Pl 7-2 t 
I -67 86 24 24 0.35 
[e] 48 54 (.13) 23 1.15 
A 44 57 .20 21 12 
S 34 54 :27 24 33 
v 6 93 .28 30 24 
D .67 .67 (.09) (.12) 34 
PC 43 61 .23 27 47 
PA 12 17 (.12) 23 1.27 
BD 54 53 23 18 58 
OA 457 .55 19 18 12 
Cod/DS 67 76 (.11) (.09) 23 
VIQ 76 94. 
PIQ 68 84 
FSIQ 78 95 


Note: R49 represents r} corrected for the restriction in the range of talent in both 
variates, All r;o, with the exception of that for PA, are significant beyond .001. 


All 7-1 and 7-2 indices, except those in parentheses, are significant at or beyond .05. 
The sign of the /s has been ignored, and they have been computed with due regard 
to the intercorrelation of mean rs. All of the above indices are based on 124 Ss, 


for each subtest in the WAIS or WISC one or more behavioral measures 
(other than the subtest or its counterpart) are available. The purpose here, 
however, is not as much to predict an external criterion as it is to demon- 
strate that two (or more) comparable subtests are uniformly correlated with 
one or more measures which are psychologically different from either one of 
them. "Thus, one may use, for any one WISC subtest, the mean r based on its 
correlations with all the WISC subtests except itself and the mean r for 
the corresponding WAIS subtest based on its correlations with all the WISC 
Subtests except its counterpart as a basis for judging the uniformity of 


9 See footnote 4, 
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“validity” coefficients." Column 4 in Table 4 represents the average correlation 
(7-1) of each WISC subtest with all other WISC subtests except itself, 
ae column 5 in Table 4 provides the average correlation (7-2) of each 
ber png with all other WISC subtests except its counterpart. No such 
imates are reported for the WISC or WAIS IQs, since the foregoing 
rationale does not apply to composite scores for which no external variables 
are available. Complete data on correlations of all the WISC or WAIS sub- 
tests and JQs are presented in Tables D and E? 
A comparison can now be made between 7-1 and 7-2 estimates for any one 
of the 14 variables in Table 4. The t-values approximating the significance 
of the differences between the corresponding pairs of mean correlations, for 
the 11 subtests, are given in the last column of Table 4. Since all /s are insig- 
nificant (the largest of 1.27 has p > .20), all 11 subtest pairs can be 
adjudged to have uniform *validities." However, in order to be considered 
equivalent, any two (or more) instruments have to satisfy all three criteria 
of comparability. In the present study, D is the only subtest which meets all 


of the criteria. 

s A careful examination of 
indicates that not a single study 
criteria of equivalence to the comparison 


Although a majority of these studies, as Guerti 
suffer from several methodological inadequacies, even the few that employed 


adequate experimental design [e.g Neuringer (7)] failed en apply the ap- 
Propriate statistical criteria of comparability. Viewed in this light, the wa 
study, besides its specific findings regarding WISC and WAIS, seems to have 


illustrated clearly the appropriate design and analysis that need to be em- 


Ployed by studies of this type. 
D. SUMMARY 
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applied, it was found that (a) most subtests and JQ scores failed to meet the 
first criterion (i.e., equality of means and variances), (b) two IQs (VIQ and 
FSIQ) and three subtests (I, V, and D) adequately met the second criterion 
(high delayed parallel-form reliability), and (c) all subtests satisfied the third 
criterion (uniformity of "validity" indices). On the basis of the correlational 


criteria, (6) and (c), WAIS turned out to be more akin to WISC than 
to WBI. 
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PREDICTING THE FULL SCALE WAIS JQ OF 
ARMY BASIC TRAINEES* 


Morristown, New Jersey 


Joser DeLuca 


A. INTRODUCTION 


years of experience in the Mental Hygiene Con- 
United States Army Hospital (USAH),* 
ced. This was the fact that psychological 


evaluations which included a valid estimate of intellectual functioning and 
capacity were consistently asked for by the other mental health professionals 
in increasing numbers, while the psychology service staff in most MHCDs 
was decreasing or remaining the same. The importance of having this informa- 
tion could not be denied in order to make a competent disposition of many 
cases referred to the MHCD, and there appeared to be a need to make more 
efficient the psychodiagnostic process relative to intelligence. The purpose of 


this study, therefore, was to find a way of measuring, in an efficient manner, 
unctioning of a trainee but also differ- 


not only the overall general intellectual f 
ential cognitive functions, such as verbal comprehension, memory, and per- 


ceptual organization. 
] different populations, Cohen (1) 


As a result of a factor analysis on severa 
res three major factors: verbal comprehension 


found that the WAIS measu 

(VC), nonverbal perceptual organization (NVPO), and memory (M). A 

second-order factor was interpreted as general intelligence (GI). The factor 
hted scores as follows—VC: Infor- 


scores are derived by averaging age weig! 
(C), Similarities (S), and Vocabulary (V); 


mation (I), Com rehension ) 
ar Bk rin (BD) and Object Assembly ( OA) ; M: Arithmetic 
(A) and Digit Span (DS); and GI: all of the subtests above. 
By taking the two subtests which correlate most um VC (I, V) 
i zhi late highest with the other factors (BD, OA 
mih dim bieta W E d test of what the WAIS 


for NVPO and A, DS for M), we can get a g00 


ing approximately one-half the total time to admin- 


really measures while sav! 


During the author’s two 
sultation Division (MHCD) of a 
one observation was repeatedly reinfor 


rovincetown Massachusetts, on October 24, 
fice, P ‘Worcester, Massachusetts. Copy- 


* Received in the Editorial O t 
1967, and published immediately at 35 New Street, 
right by The Journal Press. 


i Fort Jackson, South Carolina. 
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ister and score the full WAIS. It was felt that the use of this abbreviated 
form of the WAIS would be most efficient and valid and should be subject 
to experimental test. 


B. PROCEDURE 


The object was to see how accurately the subtests that correlated most 
highly with the three factors revealed by Cohen could predict the Full Scale 
WAIS JQ of trainees. The subtests mentioned appeared to be the best mea- 
sures of the individual factors; however, we needed to be sure that the Full 
Scale JQ obtained (prorated) would be very close to that obtained when all 
11 subtests were administered. 

Two approaches were used to test the predictive ability of the particular 
subtests: (a) prorating the Full Scale JQ on the basis of the six subtests and 
for the three factors; and (5) developing a regression equation which, given 
any score for the three factors, would predict the most likely Full Scale JQ 
Score. 

The subjects used in this study represented an accurate, cross-section of the 
average basic trainee population referred to the MHCD during the period 
of July, 1963 through July, 1965. 'There were 91 trainees distributed as 
follows according to diagnosis: Mild Mental Deficiency, 25 per cent; Char- 
acter and Behavior Disorder, 35 per cent; Neurotic, 20 per cent; Psychotic, 
4 per cent; Organic, 6 per cent; and Sexual Deviation, 10 per cent. Each S 
had been referred to the MHCD through normal command channels and the 
population used in this study was randomly selected. Eighty trainees were 
Caucasian and 11 were Negro. All of the trainees were in their first to eighth 
week of basic combat training at Fort Jackson. The mean age and education 
of the group were 20 and 10, respectively, 

Each trainee was administered the entire WAIS (11 subtests) by a trained 
psychology technician judged to be competent to administer and score the 


WAIS by the author. 

The prorating of the Full Scale IQ score was obtained by getting the 
average of the weighted scores for each of the six subtests used in obtaining 
the three factors and multiplying by 11. For example, if the weighted score 
average was 10, the Full Scale weighted score would be 110 and the resulting 
IQ equivalent could be derived from the tables in the WAIS manual ac- 


cording to the age range of the subject. A complete calculation is illustrated 
in the Appendix. 
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C. RESULTS 


" The mean prorated IQ score of all 91 subjects was 90.84, while the mean 
ull Scale JQ (using all 11 subtests) was 90.45. We thus see that by usin 
the prorated method we obtained an essentially identical JQ score with it 


subtests as we did with 11. 
The regression equation derived from the data obtained looked as follows: 


X —.81M + 22NVPO + .12VC — 13.14. 

ation would be a more efficient way 
d overall general intelligence 
measure of Full Scale 


It is felt that the above mentioned applic 
to evaluate differential cognitive functioning an 
than is presently in use, while preserving an accurate 


WAIS IQ. 

D. SUMMARY 
abbreviated form of the WAIS. 
£ the six subtests used (Information, Vocab- 
Arithmetic, Digit Span) was based 
gression equation and a 
favorably with the 


The purpose of this study was to develop an 


The rationale for the selection o 


ulary, Block Design, Object Assembly, 
on Cohen’s factor analysis of the WAIS. Both a re 


prorating method were developed which compared quite 


criterion, 
APPENDIX 
The following reveals the scores made by a trainee and his Full Scale 7Q 
obtained by both the prorated and regression equation methods. 
Subtest scores (weighted) : Information 10 Age — 19 
Vocabulary 12 
Block Des. 8 
Obj. Ass. 6 
Arithmetic 8 
Digit Span 10 
and V (11) and multiply by 5 and 
WAIS manual that converts 
s to a verbal IQ (55 = 


VC: Average I 
refer to table in 
weighted verbal score 


98 IQ). 
average of BD and OA (7) by 


NVPO: Multiply the 
6 and refer to tables converting performance 


weighted scores to an IQ (43 = 92 IQ). 


Derivation of IQs: 
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M: Multiply the average of A and DS (9) by 
5 and refer to performance section of manual 
(45 = 94 IQ). 

GI: Multiply 11 by the average of the weighted 
scores (9). Refer to tables for conversion of 
total weighted score to total JQ score. 

The regression equation derived is as follows: ¥ — .81 (94) + .22(92) 
+ .12(98) — 13.14. 

The IQ derived from the equation is 95.00, while the JQ derived from pro- 
rating was 95. We thus see the comparability of the two approaches. By using 
either one of the two predictive methods described, the requests of the MHCD 
were met in less than one-half the time formerly required, Periodically, a 
spot check was carried out by administering all 11 subtests and seeing whether 
the six special subtests used were predicting as accurately as in the original 
sample. In all cases (N = 50) the predictions were accurate. 
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AFF i 
ECTIVE CORRELATES OF READING COMPREHENSION* 


The University of Georgia 


WenpELL W. Weaver, WILLIAM F. WHITE, AND 
ALBERT J. KINGSTON, JR. f 


A. [INTRODUCTION 


hat affect plays a part in the 
Paean Kariin C ova 
lower on precloze tests of reading mank geo dd 
s a sion than did 

t apparent on postcloze tests, Rankin 
of the extroverts on the precloze test 
were responsible fo lso found that "manifest anxicty" 
affected cloze scores. The cloze tests were related to anxiety because high 
‘Gnitial difficulty of the items" (4). 


anxiety subjects were “threatened” by the 
White, Kingston, and Weaver (8) investi- 


Kingston and White (1) and M 
gated the relationship of judgments of the concept self to judgments of the 
concept protagonist (of a story) by means of the Osgood Semantic Differential 
(SD). Ss were divided into high anxious and low anxious, using the 16-PF 
second-order “anxiety” factor scores. Among high anxious $5, predictions of 
the general semantic meaning of the protagonist (evaluation, activity, and 
potency) could be made as well as predictions of the $'s concept of self 
(evaluation and potency). Among low anxious Ss, only self-concept variables 
(potency and activity) were predictable from personality factors. 

In the same study, d introverts were identified on the criterion 


of the second-order factors of the 16-PF. Ss with relatively high sccond-order 
factor scores on "iextroversion" p ‘tangibility” into protagonist's ratings 


and “activity” into their own sel s. Introverted Ss projected 
onist as We ’ their own self-concepts- 


“anxiety” onto the protag 

Osgood (2; 3) postulates @ kind of “meaning” 
he Semantic Differential (SD) indexes t 

nstruction “semantic space” by havin 

sed of bi There is nothin 


Few students of language have denied t 
acquisition, retention, and comprehension of 
that extroverts (who are characterized as 


introverts) scored 
introverts. Since this difference was no 


concluded that the “erratic responses" 
r this result. Rankin a 


extroverts an 


rojected ' 
f-concept measure 


]l as evaluating" 
related to connotation and 

oses that t his meaning. The SD 
i of a g Ss judge concepts 
j g in this technique 


polar adjectives. 


on a scale compo 
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which prevents concepts having widely varying denotative meanings from 
falling in the same semantic space, or, conversely, nothing to cause concepts 
of very similar denotation from falling in widely differing semantic spaces. 
Furthermore, there is no assurance that the use of this procedure exhausts the 
domain “connotation of language.” Nevertheless, the Osgood instrument has 
exhibited the power to index underlying affective components of language and 
deserves careful consideration in a study of affect and cognition. 

Measures of cognition are often categorized by intended function—e.g., 
achievement, intelligence—or by type of item—e.g., multiple-choice, essay. 
The cognitive tasks of this study are of the deleted work variety—commonly 
called cloze tests. Postcloze tests are administered after the reading of a 
passage from which the deletion is drawn and are thus similar to achievement 
tests. It is much more difficult to decide how precloze tests should be cate- 
gorized. They depend upon general background knowledge of the S and upon 
his ability to utilize the redundancy inherent in language. They correlate 
relatively high (in the 70's) with standard test of intelligence (7). 


B. HYPOTHESES 


A number of predictions were made abo: 
measured by the cloze procedure) and 
second-order factors and the judgments of 
Semantic Differential). "These were as f 


ut the relationship of cognition (as 
affect (as measured by the 16-PF 
self and protagonist concepts on the 
ollows: 


1. Precloze tests, the 16-PF, and the SD 


-self will share a dimension defin- 
able as “anxiety.” 


2. Precloze tests will be less predictable 
cloze tests. 


3. Precloze tests, postcloze tests, the 16-PF, and the SD-self will 
a dimension definable as introversion-extroversion, 


by high anxiety Ss than will post- 


share 


4. Precloze tests will be less predictable by introverted Ss than by extro- 
verted Ss, 

5. The protagonist, as measured by the SD, will be better predicted by low 
anxious than by high anxious Ss. 

6. The protagonist, as measured by the SD, will be better predicted by 
the introverted than by extroverted Ss. 


7. Precloze tests will be more closely related to sentences of the story 
which reflect affect: i.e., which contain “affect-ladened” words, 


-—— ee M 
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C. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


. The Ss were 80 senior division, undergraduate, female students enrolled in 
eight sections of an educational psychology course. 


2. Procedure 


Tests were given in the following order: precloze, SD-self, 16-PF, post- 
cloze, SD-frotagonist. Ss read the passage, “I Starved for Science" (6), just 
before taking the postcloze and SD-protagonist tests. All Ss were tested during 
the same two-week period. Three testing sessions were used. Ss were told that 


the experiment was designed to study language, not to appraise or study their 
to motivate Ss more fully was made by informing 


personalities. An attempt 
them that the results of the experimentation would be discussed with them. 


3. Analysis 
The 16-PF was scored in the routine manner and the raw scores factor 
in the analysis. Although the 


analyzed. Six second-order factors appeared 
om Cattell's findings, it was felt that the 


Components varied somewhat fr 
analysis was close enough to Cattell's to use his designation in naming the 
factors. 

The Semantic Differential was factor analyzed separately for self and 
Protagonist concepts. Three factors were found in both analyses. These were 
identified as being similar in structure to Osgood’s "activity," "potency, and 
“evaluation” factors. The factor scores from these analyses were used through- 
Out the study. 
p. RESULTS 
t supported by the data. No marked rela- 


tionships were observed among precloze tests, 16-PF second-order factors, 
and the Semantic Differential within the same system. Variable interactions 
Were noted when a principle components analysis was applied to the data 


(see "Table 1). 
Factor II in the analysis © 


SD-s ivi i rsion-extroversl 

elf ac actor and introvers Tsion 

the: ae pu iue to determine the relationships of the three SD-self 
-PF. In an a 


factors and the six 16-PF second-order factors, à canonical correlation was 


The first four hypotheses were no 


£ the principle components was defined by the 
ion second-order factor of 


« .01). While the 


i iables (R = .60, $ 
obtained between the two sets of X ae introversion-extroversion. (16-PF) 


SD-self activity coefficient was 
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facto ini i 
r was —.81. The remaining coefficients were relatively low, ranging 


from .05 to .37. 


Hypotheses 5 and 7 were tested by a canonical correlational analysis between 


three SD-protagonist factors and the 16-PF second-order factors. One of 
he canonical correlations (R = 41) approached a significant level ( < .10) 


on was significant at the chosen .05 level of confidence 


but no correlati 
form in which it was stated. There 


s 7 was not sustained in the 


Hypothesi 
were differential effects of cloze results from sentences chosen to sample 
affect.” 
other analyses were made. 


To explore the data from promising hypotheses, 
A step-wise regression was applied to cloze test res 
measures. Results are found in Tables 2 and 3. 

The activity factor, which tends to dominate 
SD-self and the 16-PF, exhibits a tenuous correlation to the 


TABLE 2 
SrEP-WisE REGRESSION ANALYSIS or THE ACTIVITY (SD-PROTAGONIST) FACTOR AS 
TESTS AS INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


ponses and SD-protagonist 


all the relationships between 
postlex affect test 


A DEPENDENT VARIABLE; CLozE 
Cumulative Cumulative 
Order of cloze multiple multiple 
Postlex conc 15 02 
ept . al 
Postlex RE .28 .08* 
Prestruc concept .29 .09 
Prelex concept 31 0 
Prelex affect 32 46 
Test. 32 B 
ruc affect ET "l0 
40 


Poststruc affect 2 
‘oststruc concept a 


* Significant at .05 level. 


TABLE 3 
F THE EVALUATION (SD-PnoTAGONIST) FACTOR, AS 
T VARIABLES 


SrgP-W 
-WISE N ANALYSIS 0) 
SE REGRESSIO: Croze TESTS AS INDEPENDEN 


A DEPENDENT VARIABLE; 
Cumulative cant 
Order of cloze multiple multiple 
variable entering R R-square 

Poststruc concept .29 RU 

ostlex concept .33 Er 
Prestruc affect a 2 
Poststruc affect EU da 
Prelex affect 36 13 
Prestruc concept 37 13 
OPES RB 37 m 


Prelex concept 


* Significant at .05 level. 
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(Table 2). In Table 3 two postcloze tests, which were deletions of sentences 
selected because of an apparent absence of affect meaning, were related to 
the SD-protagonist, evaluation factor. 

Relationships between cloze tests and SD-self measurements appear to be 
more predictable than SD-protagonist and cloze test variables (see Tables 


4 and 5). 


TABLE 4 
SrEP-WisE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE Facror Activity (SD-SELF) FACTOR, AS 
A DEPENDENT VARIABLE; CLOZE TESTS AS INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Cumulative Cumulative 

Order of cloze multiple multiple 

variable entering R R-square 
Poststruc concept 26 .07* 
Prestruc affect 34 Al 
Postlex concept 39 Ast 
Prestruc concept 42 AIF 
Postlex affect 44 8* 
Poststruc affect 4A .19* 
Prelex concept 44 .20* 
* Significant at .05 level. 

TABLE 5 


SrEP-WisE REGRESSION ANALYSIS oF THE POTENCY 


(SD-SELF) FACTOR, As 
A DEPENDENT VARIABLE; CLOZE TESTS A ) 4 


S INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 
Cumulative tive 
Order of cloze multiple e 
variable entering R-square 
Prestruc concept 19 04 
Poststruc affect 31 .09* 
Prelex affect .38 .14* 
Prestruc affect 39 .15* 
Postlex affect 40 .16* 
Prelex concept 41 17 


* Significant at .05 level. 


The activity factor of the SD-self dimension is predictable from the entire 
battery of cloze tests in the analysis. Potency appears to relate selectively to 
those cloze tests which were constructed from sentences introspectively judged 
to contain "affect words.” 

A step-wise regression analysis was applied to the second-order factor scores 
of the 16-PF as dependent variables and the cloze test Scores as independent 
variables. 

Neither anxiety nor extroversion-introversion were obser 


ved to have any 
relationship to cloze tests, yet the second-order factors Ill 


and IV predicted 
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cloze test scores. A single, well-defined postcloze test factor was identified 
which included all postcloze test conditions: structural, lexical, a 


and subtests 1 or 2. 
The Semantic Differential ratings on the concepts of self and protagonist 


did not share significant variance. 


E. Discussion 


There was no manipulation of the data which indicated that a general 


affective factor was operative in all the instruments used. In no analysis did 


the cloze tests, the 16-PF second-order factors, and the Semantic Differential 
ationships. There were, however, binary relation- 
These findings seem to indicate that affect 
does not readily appear as a general component underlying all types of affective 
and cognitive measurement. Valid measurements of affect seem to require 
specification of a relatively small domain. Even the Semantic Differential, 
which usually is taken to mean all things to measurements affect-wise, does 
not exhibit generality in this study. Rather it appears as a specific affect mea- 
sure related to specific cognitive conditions. 

The most stable binary relationship found was between the cloze tests and 
the SD-self “activity” factor. Perhaps a type of "temperament" variable may 
be involved here which allows highly active Ss to attend more effectively to 


long stretches of rather boring material. 
The “potency” factor of the SD-sel 


u 
affect.” The “affect” cloze was construc 
“conceptual” cloze. The affect cloze sentences were of the type “Some of the 


men began to get bald,” and “We let little doubts and worries get the best of 


$ yi { the type “This fat was used 
us.” So-called “conceptual” sentences were of S 
in cooking," and "Some postP llege work." When cloze 


r co 
deletions were carried out on 1, all “affect” tests—pre and 
Post, structural and lexical —W^ 


he prediction of “potency.” 
“Conceptual” tests were not involved. The expectation was that Ss would be 
» 
more inhibited on "affect" tests than on "conceptual" tests and, ie per- 
e 
formance would suffer. The opposite seemed to be true. * a ae IET 
On “affect” tests than on conceptual" tests. Again an exp. anation may e 
ests : 
that the so-called conceptual" tests were just too TE NET 
ó ete 1 
u i . 
Pia = : ikenet peat e 1 cloze than on the ies oe 
ore items were omitte : e result was that 
nist, 5 " 
When we turn to the SD-prota£0n?» t. Since at this 


No precloze test predicts the Osgood 


appear in one system of rel 
ships between a number of pairs. 


£ was predicted by cloze tests of 
ted, introspectively, to contrast with 


the conceptua ] : 
the first impressiv 


for the protagonis 
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point in the study the Ss have not read the passage in its integrated form, 
and have seen only randomly ordered sentences sampled from the passage, con- 
taining 20 per cent deletion of words, one would be hard-pressed to explain 
the relationships if they appeared. This result should also be considered in 
light of the prior finding with the SD-self, where pretests are as effective 
as posttests in predicting. Success with pretests in relation to the SD-self, 
then, are convincingly separated from success with pretest in relation to the 
SD-protagonist. One is encouraged to interpret the SD-self—cloze result as 
depending upon subject variables regarding his own person, while interpreting 
the SD-protagonist—cloze results as depending upon subject variables when 
the subject is indeed considering the character of the story which the experi- 
menters presented, 

No relationships were found between the 16-PF “anxiety” and “extrover- 
sion-introversion” factors and the cloze tasks. Cloze tests were predicted, 
however, by the second-order factors which Cattell calls “tough poise” and 
“independence.” All cloze tests supplied variance positively related to the 
“tough poise” factor. In the case of the “independence” factor, the variance 
was supplied by postcloze tests only, and the high postcloze scores were 
negatively related to the positive end pole of the "independence" factor. This 
might be explained as a “rigidity” effect, with more dependent Ss tightly 
bound to doing the task "right," even though it might not be intrinsically 
rewarding. 

As Kingston and White (1) have noted before, there is a substantial rela- 
tionship between the two major 16-PF factors and SD measures. For this 
particular sample the relationship between the activity dimensions of the SD- 
self and the extroversion-introversion dimension of the 16-PF was particularly 
strong. The relationship between the 16-PF "anxiety" and “extroversion- 
introversion” second-order factors and the SD-protagonist measure has been 
consistent in other studies of this nature and it is probable that only the 
limited N of Ss employed in this study may underlie the failure of this rela- 
tionship to attain statistical significance at the .05 level. It should not be 
surprising that relationships between a "personal" anxiety and a "personal" 
extroversion-introversion are more weakly related to affective judgments of 


the “main character” of a story than are SD-self concepts. 


As may be seen by studying the tables in this study, a relatively small 
amount of variance, on the order of 10 to 20 per cent, is attributable to 
affective influences on cognition. This implies that errors of measurement 
in the instruments used to examine these relationships must be reduced as 
much as possible, or else the error variance will easily obscure the treatment 
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efi 25 a 
ects. A number of cloze categorizations were combined in this study in 
order to insure higher reliability. E 


F. Summary 


A study was performed to examine the relationship between the cloze 
cedure (as a measure of reading comprehension) and affect measures aa 
Semantic Differential and the 16-PF). The three measures did not appear 
in one system of relationships. A number of binary relationships between 


the cloze procedure and the affect measures did appear, however. 
It was concluded that the affect component in cognition is more specific 
than is generally assumed. Further studies are underway examining this 


specificity in detail. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE USE OF A 
NALOGIE 
METAPHORS IN SCIENCE* ies 


New School for Social Research 


Roy DREISTADT 


A. INTRODUCTION 


It has a been E ene out by psychologists who have studied 
at analo jeritists 1 A 
their discoveries "The origin a iur e de ra ies vi » oE 

. any scientists 
themselves have said that they obtained their insight or illumination with the 
aid of an analogy. However, no comprehensive attempt has so far been made 
to study the use of analogies in science. 

This is a study of the use of analogy and metaphor in science and is based on 
representative examples from all the major sciences—viz., astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, biology, psychology, mathematics, and computer engineering. A 
metaphor will be defined as an analogy expressed in verbal form. An analogy 
is in the form of sensory, usually visual, imagery. As will be seen, this research 
will show that analogies (and metaphors) can be simultaneously classified 
according to the type of experience in which they originate (Obj 


ective Anal- 
ogies or Personal Analogies), the uniqueness or originality of the analogy used 
(elaborating an analogy already in use in a science, finding an analogy, and 
both finding and elaborating an analogy), and the ways that analogies aid in 
Solving problems (analytic or synthetic). After this, additional observations 
will be stated, problems discussed, and a theory of creati 


ivity in science and 
insight will be postulated. 
B. OBJECTIVE AND PERS 


This classification is according to the type o 
Analogies are derived from external perceptual experie 
the person himself as part of the analogy. These are t 


Come in ] 
great variety. . 
In the field of mathematics, Henri Poincare (17, p. 35) wrote: 
‘ the mathematical facts wo died are those which, 
by their analogy with other facts; he knowl- 
~= 
* " n 
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edge of a mathematical law just as experimental facts lead us to the 
knowledge of a physical law. They are those which reveal to us un- 
suspected kinship between other facts, long known, but wrongly believed 
to be strangers to one another. 


Another great mathematician, Charles Hermite, observed that other sciences, 
especially biology, may be very useful to study even for mathematicians be- 
cause hidden and eventually fruitful analogies may appear between processes 
in both kinds of study (6). Hermite’s example also shows that a person’s 
interests, such as reading in other fields, often are a source of analogies. In 
many cases this interest in other fields is sufficient to cause the person actually 
to work in them, too. 

In astronomy the discovery that the “luminous band around the heavens” 
called the Milky Way is actually a galaxy or island universe in which we 
ourselves are located was made by the analogy of a giant pinwheel or disk, 
which alone can explain why the Milky Way looks to us as it does. Sir William 
Herschel, who made this discovery, thought our sun was at the center of the 
Milky Way, but Harlow Shapley and others later showed that our sun is one 
of the stars in its periphery. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s famous analogy is mentioned by Voltaire who said 
he heard it from Newton’s cousin who was supposed to have heard it from 
Newton. Newton related that the occasion of his discovery of the law of 
universal gravitation was the fall of an apple. This led to the thought that 
it was the falling of the moon toward the earth—because of the earth’s 
gravitational force—that kept the moon in its path around the earth. The 
analogy compares the earth and moon with the earth and the apple. 

That Newton often used analogies can be seen in his paper, “A new theory 
of light and color” (14, p. 46), wherein he tries (unsuccessfully) to use an 
analogy of a tennis ball curving when it is hit obliquely by a racket. He writes: 

Then I began to suspect, whether the Rays, after their trajection 
through the Prisme, did not move in curve lines, and according to their 
more or less curvity tend to divers parts of the wall. And it increased 


my suspition, when I remembered that I had often seen a Tennis Ball, 
struck with an oblique Racket, describe such a curve line, 


However, Newton said that this analogy was incorrect and did not lead to 
his insight. 

In arriving at a conception of the atom, the solar system was a useful 
analogy. The first reasonably adequate theory of the atom was the Bohr- 
Rutherford solar system atom. 

Robert Oppenheimer (15, p. 129) states that “. . , analogy is indeed an 


EE. 4 
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indispensable and inevitable tool for scientific progress." He gave five examples 
of the use of analogy in physics. This is one example: 


oem theory—it originated in the observation of regular, rhythmic 
changes in matter, waves on water, and was developed by an easily 
conducted physical exploration of sound waves, where ther is a periodic 
change, a regular change in the density of air or other media . .. . At 
point the scientists have tried to make a theory like earlier theories, 
like sound, as a material wave; matter waves like light waves, 
and in each case it has been found that one 
nd find the disanalogy which 
bout the analogy (15, p. 131). 


each 
light, 
like a real, physical wave; 
had to widen the framework a little, a 
enabled one to preserve what was right a 


James Clerk Maxwell (12) first stated his electromagnetic theory, which 
and magnetic events, in his article *On physical 
aborate model to account not only for 
earlier model) but also for magnetic 
In the new model, “molecular vor- 
hat produced magnetic fields. He 


is a unified theory of electrical 
lines of force.” He constructed an el 
electrostatic effects (as he did in an 
attraction and electromagnetic induction. 


tices” rotating in space were the agents t 
pictured a molecular vortex as a slender cylinder which rotates around the 


lines of magnetic force. The velocity of rotation depends on the intensity of 
the magnetic force. Two mechanical effects are associated with these cylinders: 
tension in the direction of the lines of force, and lateral pressure arising from 
the centrifugal force produced by the rotating cylinders. Together these effects 
mechanically reproduce magnetic phenomena, since magnetism is a force 
exerted both along the axis and outward from the axis. He imagined a uni- 
form magnetic field consisting of a portion of space filled with cylinders ro- 
tating at the same velocity and in the same direction about axes nearly 
parallel.” The cylinders can turn in the same direction because they do not 
make direct contact with each other but have rows of small spheres, like 
layers of ball bearings, between them which act as gears. He thought of the 
spheres or ball bearings 4$ particles of electricity. In an unchanging magnetic 
field, all the cylinders rotate at the same constant rate. The gn pee 
Spheres keep their position there is no flow. of particles an Ps e mir 
current, Maxwell pictured ge in magnetic force as a n Pig ete 
Totation of the cylinders. As each cylinder is speeded up, it ape i Pal 
in velocity to its neighbors. Since ? cylinder now rotates at * 1 5 a > os 
5 XP : heres between them are torn from their post 
Peed from its neighbors, the SP This movement of the spheres is an electric 
tions by a kind of shearing action. Tus. em nets Ke mime 
Current, In this way Maxwell explaine 


force produces 
wits E a 
"lectric currents. He then explained how 


—s0 
a change 


change in electric 
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magnetism. If the spheres and cylinders are at rest and a force is applied to 
the spheres of electricity, causing them to move, the cylinders of magnetism 
with which they are in contact will begin to rotate, thereby producing a 
magnetic force, Furthermore, the cylinders will rotate in the direction per- 
pendicular to the motion of the spheres, thus bearing out the observation that 
a magnetic field acts at tight angles to the flow of a current. 

The analogy he started with (and then elaborated) must have been between 
rotating cylinders in contact with spherical ball bearings that therefore rotate 
in the opposite direction, and his magnetic field producing vortices and par- 
ticles of electricity, 

Niels Bohr has said (2) that the idea of complementarity in physics came 
to him in the metaphoric form: that one could not know somebody simul- 
taneously in the light of love and in the light of justice. This metaphor is from 
a theme found in Biblical and other literature, 

Albert Einstein's answer to a questionnaire which Hadamard (6) sent 
to him was partly as follows: 

(A) The words or the language, as they are written or spoken, do 
not seem to play any role in my mechanism of thought. The psychical 


entities which seem to serve as elements in thought are signs and more 


or less clear images which can be “voluntarily” reproduced and com- 
bined , mes 


(B) The above mentioned elements are, 


in my Case, of visual and 
some of muscular DES sas. 


(C) According to what has been said, the play with the mentioned 
elements is aimed to be analogous to certai 


One of many examples of Einstein using an analogy (1) is the following. 
He pictured a high building and inside it an elevator that was falling freely, 
Inside the elevator physicists, not aware that their ride might end in disaster, 
are performing experiments, When they take coins and keys out of their 
pockets and let go of them they remain in mid-air because they are falling 
along with the elevator and the men, at the same rate. They may explain 
these peculiar events by supposing that they have been transported outside 
the gravitational field of the earth and are somewhere in empty space where 
everything obeys Newton’s Law of Inertia and continues in its state of rest 
or uniformly in a straight line. The elevator has become an inertial system 
and there is no way for the men inside it to tell whether they are falling in 
a gravitational field or are floating in empty space free from all external forces. 
Einstein then shifts the scene. The elevator is now really in empty space and 


b 
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p oe is being pulled by a cable at the top of the elevator at a constantly 
V eiie. velocity. This time the men notice that their feet press solidly against 
ilg ia if they jump they do not float to the ceiling because the floor 
bia üp eneath them. If they let go of objects, such as keys, they appear 
to fall.” If they toss objects across the elevator they do not move uniforml 

in a straight line but follow a parabolic curve with respect to the floor. "Wa 
the scientists have no idea that their car is climbing through interstellar space 
they may conclude that they are situated in a stationary room on earth and 


affected by the force of gravity. There is no way for them to tell whether they 
are at rest in a gravitational field or climbing with constant acceleration 


t " n P 
hrough outer space where there is no gravity. 
"These imaginary events were aimed to be analogous to real events and 


Einstein used them to derive his Principle of Equivalence of Gravitation and 

Tnertia—that there is no way to distinguish motion produced by inertia (e.g. 

acceleration, recoil, centrifugal force) from motion produced by gravitation. 
His original analogy here must have been riding on an elevator and the 


experience one has of levity which somewhat counteracts gravity when the 
ased gravity (heaviness) when 


elevator goes down and the feeling of incre 

the elevator goes up. From this he must have guessed that inertia and gravi- 

tation are equivalent and elaborated the analogy to demonstrate it better. If 

this is correct, it is only his elaborated analogy which is an objective analogy, 
ing in an elevator is actually 


while his basic analogy of his experience while rid 
a personal analogy. Later, when the author discusses personal analogies, we 


will see that Einstein, in one of his earliest uses of an analogy, used a personal 
One. Perhaps as he got older he tended to use more objective analogies, or at 


least to put them in that form for publication. S 

In chemistry, Dmitri Mendeleev (8) discovered the periodic law and con- 
structed the periodic table in 1869, from which he even corrected some erro- 
neous atomic weights of elements and predicted three new elements from 
Raps in his periodic table which were later discovered. At that time 63 elements 
had been discovered. He took 63 cards, wrote the names and properties of the 
elements on them, and pinned the cards on the walls of his laboratory. Then 


he carefully reexamined the data, sorting out the similar elements and pinning 
their cards Bus to each other on the wall. A striking relationship thus was 


ies ^ iodic functions of their 
made 3 hat the properties were perio 
Sa sape d themselves pe dically after each seven ele- 


atomic weights” te 

eights” that repea A s s 
ments, g b ble to this writer that, since he wrote the elements on 
. It seems probable hat playing cards 


. The fact tl 
Separate cards, he used playing cards as aP M kes it a fairly good analogy. 
follow each other serially and their sults repeat makes 


rio 
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He thus may already have been on the lookout for the periodic pattern even 
when he had only noted a few similarities among the elements. 


John A. R. Newlands (8), an English chemist, anticipated by about three 
years the basic idea of the periodic law. In 1866 John Newlands read a 
paper before the English Chemical Society in which he compared the arrange- 
ment of the elements to the keyboard of a piano with its 88 notes divided 
into periods or octaves of eight. He said that the elements should be divided 
into octaves because each eighth element starting from a given one is in this 
arrangement a kind of repetition of the first, like the eighth note of an octave 
in music. He called this the law of octaves in chemistry. His use of this 
analogy was met with ridicule and almost ended his carcer as a scientist. 


A somewhat different example of the use of analogy in chemistry is that 
of Friedrich August Kekule who discovered the "benzene ring" (usually 
represented as a hexagon), and developed his "closed-chain" or "ring" theory 
which showed the importance of molecular structure in organic chemistry. 
About the occasion of his discovery Kekule wrote (10, p. 118): 


I turned my chair to the fire and dozed. Again the atoms were gam- 
bolling before my eyes. This time the smaller groups kept modestly in 
the background. My mental eye, rendered more acute by visions of this 
kind, could now distinguish larger structures, of manifold conformation; 
long rows, sometimes more closely fitted together, all twining and twist- 
ing in snakelike motion. But look! What was that? One of the snakes 
had seized hold of its own tail, and the form whirled mockingly before 
my eyes. As if by a flash of lightning I awoke. 


In this unusual example the analogy was seen in a dream or hypnogogic hallu- 
cination. His dream images were very likely influenced by secing the smoke 
swirling around from the fire before he dozed. Smoke sometimes makes ringlike 
shapes or vaguely suggests them, just as Rorschach inkblots suggest things. 

In biology Charles Darwin used "the living tree metaphor." This is the 
chief metaphor in The Origin of Species (7, p. 32): 


The afünities of all the beings of the same class have sometimes been 
represented by a great tree. I believe this simile largely speaks the truth. 
The green and budding twigs may represent existing species; and those 
produced during former years may represent the long succession of 
extinct species. At each period of growth all the growing twigs have 
tried to branch out on all sides, and to overtop and kill the surrounding 
twigs and branches, in the same manner as species and groups of species 
have at all times overmastered other species in the great battle for life. 
The limbs divided into great branches, and these into lesser and lesser 
branches, were themselves once, when the tree was young, budding twigs, 
and this connection of the former and present buds by ramifying 


è| 
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branches may well represent the classification of all extinct and living 
species in groups subordinate to groups. Of the many twigs which 
flourished when the tree was a mere bush, only two or three, now 
grown into great branches, yet survive and bear the other branches; 
so with species which lived during longpast geological periods, very few 
have left living and modified descendants. From the first growth of the 
tree, many a limb and branch has decayed and dropped off; and these 
fallen branches of various sizes may represent those whole orders, families, 
w no living representatives, and which are 


and genera which have nov 
known to us only in a fossil state. As we here and there see a thin 


straggling branch springing from a fork low down in a tree, and which 
by some chance has been favored and is still alive on its summit, so 
we occasionally see an animal like the Ornithe-rhynchus or Lepidosiren, 
which in some small degree connects by its affinities two large branches 
of life, and which has apparently been saved from fatal competition by 
having inhabited a protected station. As buds give rise by growth to 
fresh buds, and these, if vigorous, branch out and overtop on all sides 
many a feebler branch, so by generation I believe it has been with the 
great Tree of Life, which fills with its dead and broken branches the 


crust of the earth, and covers the surface with its everbranching and 


beautiful ramifications. 


aborate metaphor one reads that 


In the first sentence of this interesting and el 
biologists. Darwin’s insight con- 


the tree metaphor had already been used by 


sisted in seeing more in the metaphor than they did. 

There are a few other important analogies used by biologists. Hermann 
von Helmholz developed his theory of hearing on the analogy of musical 
he harp or the piano. His theory was that the fibers of 


instruments, such as t 
frequencies somewhat like wires 


the basilar membrane reson 

in a harp or piano. 
Elie Metchnikoff, t 

cells in the transparent larv 


ate to external 


he Russian biologist, was observing the life of the mobile 
ae of starfish with his microscope, and idly threw 
e thorns near them. The thorns were quickly surrounded by the 
d inside their transparent bodies—they had been gobbled up 
nded him of what happens when a human finger is 
infected by a splinter—and he thought that the pus which surrounds it attacks 
and tries to digest the intruder like the starfish larvae. By this analogy, 

d man’s main defense mechanism against invading mi- 


Metchnikoff discovere 
crobes: the phagocytes which are a population of cell-eating white blood 


corpuscles (10). 
Paul Ehrlich, as a university student, spent much of his time staining almost 


everything. Just as certain dyes stain only some cells and not others, he was 
analogously looking for substances which would act as “magic bullets” and 


a few ros 
larvae and dissolve 
and digested. This remi 
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act only on their targets, specific disease microbes. He discovered salvarsan, 
an arsenic compound, and other compounds, and became the founder of modern 
chemotherapy (5). ] 

Recent work on DNA and RNA uses metaphors—that its code is an 
alphabet spelled with four letters and the structure of DNA is sometimes 
likened to a spiral staircase. J 

In psychology, William McDougall used the hydraulic analogy in his 
drainage theory of the nervous system to explain inhibition, Pavlovian condi- 
tioning, and other events. He explained neural phenomena on the analogy 
of hydraulics—basically, less water comes out of a faucet one has turned on 
(inhibition) when someone else has the water turned on. 

Modern behavior theory is based on analogy. When behavior theorists, 
such as C. L. Hull, E. C. Tolman, E. Guthrie, O. H. Mowrer, K. Spence, 
and Neal Miller, develop their theories mainly on the basis of experiments 
with lower animals (especially the white rat) and then use these findings 
to help them develop a psychological theory that applies also to man, they 
are working on the basis of analogy. 

Wolfgang Kohler's theory of electrical fields in the brain is analogous to 
field theory in chemistry and physics. In a less direct manner all gestalt 
theory is analogous to field concepts in physics. Kurt Lewin's behavioral field 
and topology theories are in a general way analogous to field theory in 
physics and to the mathematical branches of topology and non-Euclidian 
geometry. 

One of Jean Piaget's basic analogies is from group theory in mathematics 
developed by Galois. Piaget (16, p. 40) gives evidence of his analogy when 
he writes about the conditions for the operations of intelligence: “These con- 
ditions are four in number in the case of 'groups' of a mathematical order, 
and five in the case of ‘groupings’ of a qualitative order." Then he lists (16, 
p. 42) the five conditions of a psychological grouping which is one more than 
for mathematical groups: I. combinativity, II. reversibility, III. associativity, 
IV. general operation of identity, and V. tautology or special identities. 

Finally we come to Freud, who used many objective analogies. Freud sud- 
denly got the idea of sublimation when he saw a cartoon which is a meta- 
phorical illustration of sublimation: 

It happened while he was looking at a cartoon in a humorous periodical 
which showed the career of a young girl in two subsequent stages. In 
the first she was herding a flock of young geese with a stick, in the 
second she was shown as a governess directing a group of young girls 


with her parasol. The girls in the second picture were arranged exactly 
in the same groups as the goslings in the first (18, p. 98). 
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Ai —— € be enne: pio i in dreams was arrived at 
Y ; e use of terms, such as cathexes 
anticathexes, and hypercathexes, in developing his psychoanalytic theory im 
electrical metaphors. He also used picture language analogies when he wrote 
that dreams are in “a pictographic script" and that dreams “present no greater 
difficulties to their translators than do the ancient hieroglyphic scripts to 


those who seek to read them" (7, p. 336). 
An interesting analogy Freud used (3, p. 298) to bring together his theories 
of neurosis, regression, and fixation was the following: 
If you think of a migrating people who have left large numbers at the 
stopping places on their way, you will see that the foremost will naturally 
fall back upon these positions when they are defeated or when they meet 
with an enemy too strong for them. And again, the more of their number 
they leave behind in their progress, the sooner will they be in danger 


of defeat. 
It is important for comprehension of the neuroses that you should keep 


in mind this relation between fixation and regression. 


Freud also tended to explain psychological and anthropological events by 
using one as an analogy for the other. He used myths to understand dreams 


and explained myths like dreams. He regarded religion as a cultural compul- 


sion neurosis and compulsion neurosis as a personal religion. 
also found useful by com- 


This dual manner of using objective analogies is 

s and brain physiologists across their sciences. On the one hand 
“faculties” built into computers are analogous to those 
he other hand it is supposed that the brain functions 
while engineers have put “memory” into 
verberating circuits), built chess-playing computers 
takes (by negative feedback to their circuits), 
ters that think creatively, brain physi- 
and animal memory in terms of closed 
g to adapt to the environ- 


puter engineer: 
it is supposed that the 
of the brain, and on t 
analogously to a compu 
computers (by closed re 


which can learn from their mis 
and are even trying to build compu 
ain human 


ologists are trying to expl i 
reverberating circuits with chemical changes, learnin apt 
ment by negative feedback, and motivation as a re-establishing of a steady 
state through negative feedback. Sometimes positive feedback occurs in a 
computer whereby output and input keep increasing each other and getting 
further and further away from a steady state. Neurotic behavior is supposed 
to be analogous to positive feedback (21). The theories of D. O. Hebb are 
strongly influenced by computer analogies. 


Norbert Wiener, Gray Walter, and W. vom 
of television to explain some brain processes. The atp 


ter. So, 


S. McCulloch also use the analogy 
a wave, which is the 
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normal rhythm of the visual cortex, is supposed to serve as a scanning and 
carrier wave which picks up “the picture” coming into the brain and codes 
it somewhat as TV signals are coded, and then the signals are carried to differ- 
ent parts of the cortex for decoding. Any of the cortical areas can act as TV 
receivers by decoding the signals carried on alpha waves. This theory is sup- 
posed to solve the problems of equipotentiality and recovery of brain func- 
tions (11, 20). 

Personal Analogies are of two types—normal personal analogies and patho- 
logical personal analogies (while the person is in some kind of pathological 
state). In all personal analogies the person himself is included within the 
analogy and makes up part of the analogy. To show the use of a Normal 
Personal Analogy, we have examples from Archimedes and one from Einstein. 

King Hiero put the question to Archimedes whether a crown made for 
him and purporting to be made of gold did not actually contain some silver. 
Archimedes is said to have been puzzled until one day, as he stepped into 
a bath and observed the water running over, it occurred to him that the 
proportion of alloy could be measured by putting the crown and equal weights 
of gold and of silver separately into a pan of water and noting the differences 
of overflow. When this happy thought struck him he was so overjoyed that 
he ran home without his clothes, shouting “eurika, eurika” (“I have found it, 
I have found it”). Archimedes discovered the technique of measuring the gold 
content of the crown by displacement of water, by identifying his own body 
displacing water with that of the crown (this identification was probably 
casy for him to make, since he was a relative of the king). This is the analogy. 
The details of getting equal weights of gold and silver to use as standards 
came later (10; 19, p. 419). This is an example of a normal personal analogy 
because Archimedes himself is included in and is a part of the analogy. Archi- 
medes seems to have been unable to solve the problem earlier because the 
water did not overflow before when he stepped into the bath. Until this 
occurred, there actually was no analogy! 

From this same analogy Archimedes formulated the theory of specific 
gravity, still called the Principle of Archimedes, that “a body immersed in 
fluid loses as much in weight as the weight of an equal volume of the fluid.” 

Archimedes regarded his discovery of the relationship between the surface 
and volume of a sphere and its circumscribing cylinder as his greatest dis- 
covery and had a sphere inscribed in a cylinder marked on his tomb. To make 
this discovery he built a cylinder of which the height and diameter were the 

same and put a tightly fitting sphere into it. He filled the cylinder with water 
and then put the sphere into it. By comparing the overflow of water with the 
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original amount of water in the cylinder, he discovered that the volume of an 
inscribed sphere is equal to two-thirds of the volume of the enclosing cylinder 
(5). It can be seen that he solved this problem by using the same analogy 
again! 

Einstein (10, 13) visualized himself as a passenger riding on a ray of light 
and holding a mirror in front of him. This would cause no image of himself, 
for the light and the mirror are traveling in the same direction at the same 
velocity and, since the mirror is a little ahead, the light can never catch up 
to the mirror and there can be no reflection. Like a fictional vampire, he 
would cause no image. But this applies only to his mirror. A stationary 


observer, also equipped with a mirror and watching the rider flash by, will 


catch the rider’s image. This fantasy shows that optical events are relative, 


and, since it is intended to be analogous to real events, Einstein makes his 
deductions from the fantasy situation and assumes that they explain the 


real world. 
Pathological Personal Analogies have someti 


in science. There are three good examples of this ty 


author will discuss. 
Geronimo Cardano, or Jerome Card 


mathematician of his time. *It could be n 
of imaginaries (imaginary numbers in mathematics) which seems 


madness than to logic and which, in fact, illuminated the whole mathematical 
science, would come from a man . . . who from childhood suffered from 
fantastic hallucinations to such an extent that he was chosen by Lombroso 


as a typical example in the chapter ‘Genius and insanity’ of his book The Man 
vriter that Cardan's own tendency 


of Genius" (6, P- 135). It appears to this v 

to regard his imagination as real, as perception, when he had hallucinations 

(and the fact that he probably somewhat was aware of this, since he was also 
"imaginary" numbers in equations 


a physician) caused him analogously to treat “ 
the same as real numbers. He did in mathematics analogously what he did 


in hi day life. 

Aa wet Wallace wrote in his autobiography (10, p. 142) that he 
was “lying muffled in blankets in the cold fit of a severe attack of intermittent 
fever at Ternate” (an island near New Guinea) when he suddenly remem- 

he had read “twelve or more years 


bered Malthus’ essay 0n population which 
pon me that this self-action 


earlier.” He continued: “Jt suddenly flashed u 
process (i.e. the struggle for existence) would necessarily improve the race, 
Cs, E 


because in every generation the inferior would inevitably be killed off and 
the superior would remain—that is, the fittest would survive. The more I 


mes been used to solve problems 
pe of analogy which the 


an (5, 6), was the most outstanding 


aturally expected that the discovery 
nearer to 
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thought it over the more I became convinced that I had at length found the 
long-sought-for law of nature that solved the problem of the origin of species.” 
Koestler apparently thinks this is self-explanatory, but the writer thinks that 
one cannot see anything in this story that tells why Wallace should have gotten 
the sudden flash of insight of the “struggle for existence” and “survival of the 
fittest” until we say that Wallace—in his own illness—noted that he was 
struggling for existence and wondering whether he was fit enough to survive, 
and then had the insight that his own experience was an analogy of what 
might be the answer to the problem of what causes evolution. If this is 
correct, it is the type of analogy that includes the person himself, just as is 
the case with the analogy of Archimedes’ Eurika experience—except that in 
Archimedes’ case he was in a normal state of health. Wallace used a patho- 
logical personal analogy in which he identified himself (struggling to survive 
from his illness) with the species. 

This interpretation, that Wallace used this particular personal analogy when 
he discovered the theory of evolution, is supported by the biographical fact (4) 
that as he got older he was also so much concerned about his personal survival 
after death that he turned his interest to spiritualism! 

Actually, this is the only comparative example of the same discovery (evolu- 
tion) being made by the use of an objective analogy (Darwin) and a personal 
analogy (Wallace). 

Gustav Theodor Fechner, before founding psychophysics, had developed 
an illness induced by staring at the sun for long periods of time in order to 
study after-images, and during this illness he could only live in a partially 
darkened room. This writer thinks that it is reasonable to suppose that this 
partially darkened room in which he lived is a kind of threshold between day- 
light and darkness. As Fechner gradually recovered he could come out into 
the daylight: that is, above the threshold. Each day is an equal interval and 
on each day he could comfortably experience a geometrically increased intensity 
of light. His own experience would then be analogous to the logarithmic 
relationship between sensation and stimulus, which he expressed in Fechner’s 
Law. 

This analogy is like Wallace’s which includes the person himself in the 
analogy in the state of his temporary pathological condition, Not only does 

the pathological state, in these cases, turn the person more to himself and 
fantasies about himself (introversion), but by analogy his state helps to pro- 
vide the content of his discoveries, too. 

In terms of combined behavior theory and phenomenological-existential 
theory, an objective analogy is an external stimulus pattern of external objects 
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or events (experienced as an external sensation) and a personal analogy is an 
external stimulus pattern of external objects or events (experienced as an ex- 
ternal sensation) plus internal, proprioceptive, or external (e.g., visual) 
stimuli of some kind which the person has of himself (experienced as internal, 
proprioceptive, or external sensations of himself). The personal analogy of 
Archimedes, for example, was all of external visual stimuli or sensations—of 
the bath and water plus his body stepping into the water and making it over- 
flow. This describes the kind of stimuli that make up the analogies. 


C. ANALOGIES THAT ARE ELABORATED, DISCOVERED, AND 
Boru DiscovERED AND ELABORATED 


Next we will see that, whether an analogy is classified as an objective or 
personal analogy (normal or pathological personal analogy), it can further 
be classified according to the uniqueness or originality of the analogy used. 
There are three types here—elaborating an analogy already in use in a 
science, discovering an analogy, and both discovering and elaborating an anal- 
ogy. A good example of a discovery made by elaborating an analogy already 
in use in his science is Darwin. The tree analogy was used by others during 
and before him, but they only used its branching shape to indicate the rela- 
tionship of living organisms. Darwin saw more in the tree analogy than the 
others did. He arrived at his theory of evolution by elaborating the tree anal- 
ogy into a living tree analogy. This is an example of elaborating an objective 
analogy already in use in a science. 

Examples of discovering an analogy are Newlands, who discovered the 
musical analogy of octaves to classify the chemical elements, and Archimedes, 
whose body caused some water to overflow while he was taking a bath and 
who used this as an analogy to solve the problem of the king’s crown. Newlands 
discovered an objective analogy and Archimedes discovered a normal personal 


analogy. . i "i 
Finally, as examples of both discovering an analogy and elaborating it, we 
can cite Maxwell's analogy and most of Einstein's analogies. It has already 
r f experiences these analogies probably 


been pointed out from what kinds o r 
were discovered and then elaborated. Maxwell’s analogy is an example of 


discovering and elaborating an objective analogy. Maxwell’s analogy was an 


objective analogy from the beginning and stayed that way when he elaborated 
found and elaborated involved people 


it. However, the analogies Einstein fou D 
(observers) which are part of the analogies themselves and so were originally 
personal analogies. Einstein himself was the person riding on the ray of light 
and in the elevator. When he found these personal analogies, he converted 
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some of them into objective analogies containing other people (observers) as 
he elaborated them but left some (such as the analogy of himself riding on a 
ray of light) in the form of personal analogies when he elaborated them. 
When one experiences a stimulus pattern which one perceives to be an anal- 
ogy that can be used to solve the problem, one can assimilate memory traces to 
it (which is the occurrence of some degree of reintegration) to make the 
analogy-stimulus richer in its structure (pregnance), as in the case of Darwin 
who saw more in the tree analogy than others had seen. Maxwell’s elaborated 
objective analogy is another example of this. In all these cases analogies are 
elaborated. To elaborate an analogy one accepts only memory traces that assim- 
ilate to the analogy which one can use to help solve more of the problem. 
The further problem here is: how does one discover an analogy in the first 
place when one discovers a new analogy? We will return to this question later. 


D. ANALYTIC AND SYNTHETIC ANALOGIES 


Finally, we come to the third part of the classification of analogies—what 
analogies do to aid the scientist in solving the problem he is working on, Each 
analogy, regardless of how it has been classified in other respects, can also 
be classified in terms of how it aids in solving the problem. 

An example of an analytic analogy was the development of the solar-system 
atom theory. In the case of the atom, the problem was to differentiate the 
whole into the correct kind of parts and to determine how the parts function 
within the whole—and the solar system analogy showed how to do this. 

Some examples of synthetic analogies are the following. The analogy of a 
disk or giant pinwheel to describe the Milky Way tells us about the shape and 
spin of the Milky Way (the positions and movements of its stars) as well as 
why it appears as a band because of our position in it. 

Freud’s analogy of migrating people is a synthetic analogy which shows 
how fixation and regression are related to each other and to neuroses, 

Newlands’ musical octave analogy is a synthetic analogy which shows how 
to put the chemical elements into the correct classification. 

The tree analogy, as used by biologists before Darwin, was a synthetic anal- 
ogy that showed the relationships between all living organisms. Many biol- 
ogists, including Darwin, worked to improve this classification, But Darwin's 
big question really was why the “tree” has its tree shape! What causes a 
real tree to grow in a certain way and what limits the growth of some parts 

of it, is what he used as his analogy to explain what factors caused the growth 
and destruction of species in the tree of life. He then listed the influences that 
limit the growth of parts of a tree and generalized what these influences have 
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in common—the fittest survive against competition—and used this to explain 
evolution. He used the tree analogy as a temporal analytic analogy for finding 
the factor or cause that determines the evolution of the tree of life. 

Whether one uses an analytic or synthetic analogy depends on the problem 
—whether one has the whole and tries to discover its parts or has some parts 
and tries to discover the whole to which they belong. There appear to be 
different kinds of analytic analogies—some show the nature of the parts and 
their functions within a whole (solar system analogy), some show what factor 
temporally caused the whole to be as it is (Darwin’s living tree analogy), 
and there are cases where an analogy helped solve a problem by showing that 
there is a temporal sequence of parts needed to cause a whole. In chemistry 
compounds are often found made of chains of elements that have a particular 
sequence and have to be synthesized that way. Many experiences were or could 
have been used as analogies for this kind of problem. For example, before we 


can mail a letter we must write it, before we can write it we need paper, 


a pen, etc. 
Synthetic analogies are also not all the same. The pinwheel analogy shows 


the shape of an existing whole (the Milky Way), but the musical octave anal- 
ogy shows the classification of elements (which is a whole but not a whole 


that exists together). 


E. A Tueory or CREATIVITY IN SciENCE AND INSIGHT 


are used in science to show how part: 
or how to differentiate the parts of wholes, so that problems are solved. This 
gives the insight. Kohler does not really tell us how the sudden reorganization 
and insight occur, as most behavior theorists have argued (9). There is more 


to it here than a simple closing of small gaps (closure) because whole sections 
are missing here. This writer explains insight as occurring when one finds a 
) in which parts of the form or structure are 


stimulus pattern (the analogy i 
like the structure of the problem-situation and the rest of the structure of this 
indicates how to organize the unintegrated 


sti attern (the analogy) 
mulus p problem by putting the parts 


materials of the problem or how to reorganize the 
that are out of place into their correct place, or both, thereby completing the 


whole which is then the solution of the problem. There is also the reverse of 
this, where the problem is in the form of a poorly differentiated whole and an 
analogy helps one to discover how it is actually differentiated, or to find a 
more correct differentiation of a whole than the one that has been attained 
thus far. This kind of situation exists regarding the work of physicists with 
the atom. In either case, when the problem is solved, we have then ipso facto 


Analogies s are put together into wholes 
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also created good continuation, closed gaps, etc., because the analogy—by show- 
ing how to put the parts together to make a whole or by showing what kind of 
parts make up the whole, in such a way that solves the problem—thereby indi- 
cates how the gaps get closed and what good continuations get established. 
Only small gaps which classical gestalt psychology deals with can be closed 
by themselves; big gaps where large parts or even most parts are missing 
can only be closed with the aid of an analogy that tells us how the gaps are to 
be closed. This entire analysis is an important advance over some parts of the 
theory of Kohler and his disciples, and opens up new vistas in gestalt theory 
and the study of creativity. 

How does one find an analogy in the first place? As more and more data 
are gathered by scientists and some similar parts are put together (or some- 
what similar parts are placed near each other tentatively, partly by trial and 
error), the qualitative samples that make up the data that has been collected 
and partially assembled eventually begin to appear like the corresponding 
parts of an analogous situation to a highly creative person who then com- 
pletes the arrangement of the data the way it is in the analogous situation. 
This is how the sciences develop. For example, when Newlands discovered 
the periodic law in chemistry (called by Newlands the law of octaves), 63 
elements were already known and it had already been noted that some ele- 
ments were similar to others, that some elements repeated the characteristics 
of others (to different degrees), and that the elements seemingly could be 
ordered (with many big gaps) according to their weights ranging from the 
lightest to the heaviest. (Weight can be used to order all the elements because 
the elements are in different degrees similar in weight, and weight is the 
characteristic all the elements have.) When they were thus ordered according 
to weight it was seen that the elements that are next to each other often have 
other similar characteristics and that some characteristics of the elements tend 
to repeat periodically—but all this appeared vague with many big gaps. Despite 
the big gaps with entire sections of elements missing, the classification of the 
elements thus far attained suggested to Newlands the analogy of the keyboard 
of a piano with its 88 notes divided into periods or octaves of eight. The 
problem is much like a jigsaw puzzle that has been partly assembled so that 
we see parts of the picture of the puzzle which we interpret by recalling that 
the parts we see look like parts of a sailboat we have seen. We use the sailboat 
of our memory-image (which never is exactly the same sailboat as in the 
puzzle-picture) as an analogy to aid us in putting the rest of the pieces of 
the puzzle together. This is how one discovers a synthetic analogy. 

An example of discovering an analytic analogy occurs in the development of 
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the first modern concept of the atom. By bombarding the atom, Rutherford 
found that there is something more solid in the center than in the rest of 
the atom, whereas particles in the periphery become readily detached in chem- 
ical reactions. Rutherford was beginning to obtain some vague details of the 
structure of the atom. This suggested the solar system as an analogy because 
it looks like the vague atom picture he was discovering but is more clear and 
distinct, just as a person looks at the nebulous Rorschach inkblot number 5 
and it suggests a bat which looks like the inkblot but is more clear and 
distinct. The person who can give many original (O) responses on the Ror- 
schach which also are wholes (W) with good form (F plus) would be the 
most intellectually creative. 

This interpreting of incomplete data of problems according to their analogy 
to other stimulus patterns (or their memory traces) is but a special case of 
what we do in all perception—for not only do we fill in small gaps as the 
gestalt psychologists have shown that we do, but when large sections of the 
sensory input are vague or meager we use memory-images that are partly like 
the parts we have of the sensory input and fill in the rest according to memory. 
This is in Ames-like fashion. In this manner we bet on meager sensory input. 

. There is an old controversy concerning two different accounts of scientific 
investigation, one based on induction and the other on deduction. Briefly, the 
inductivist account states that hypotheses are arrived at by generalization 
from observed instances, and the hypothetico-deductive account states that 
the scientist begins with hypotheses and then tests the deducible consequences 
of the hypotheses by observation. The inductive account does not succeed in 
really telling us how hypotheses are arrived at from observed events, and the 
deductivist says scientific hypotheses have been arrived at by all sorts of 
methods. Now this problem can be largely resolved. 

In scientific investigation one begins by making observations of different 
events and their frequency of occurrence, and the observations begin to make 
a pattern as one tries to classify similar events (fit them or group them to- 

theses of how things are (what kind of pattern it 


gether). One obtains hypo À a a 
is) or why events are that way by comparing this emerging pattern of events 
thus far assembled with a different event whose pattern includes parts that 


are like the events that have already been assembled in the problem one is 
studying. This is the use of analogy; we use the pattern of these other events 
as models—analogies are models and models are hypotheses. Finding the anal- 
ogy that we can use to extend oF complete the pattern of events we are 
studying (or to differentiate a vague whole event we are studying) is obtain- 
ing and experiencing the insight. Thus we begin with the inductive method 
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by collecting data from experience and then find an analogy which is used 
as the hypothesis or generalization. A generalization is a hypothesis. Can one 
make a generalization that is not a hypothesis? or frame a hypothesis that is 
not a generalization? No. [Even to make the simplest hypothesis—that the sun 
will rise tomorrow—is based on the supposition that tomorrow will be anal- 
ogous to today and days in the past. Such a hypothesis is a generalization. All 
more complex generalizations (hypotheses) —like Darwin's theory of evolution 
—are statements describing the one pattern that is occurring in various differ- 
ent events which have been found to be analogous to each other.] The hypoth- 
esis (model) obtained from analogy tells us how to put together more com- 
pletely the observations already made which had been only slightly put 
together, or how to differentiate a whole event more clearly, and even what 
further events one should look for to complete the pattern of events like the 
analogy or to differentiate a whole event more like the analogy, to demon- 
strate or prove the correctness of the hypothesis (analogy). Here he uses the 
hypotheticodeductive method in making further observations to find these 
additional events and their frequency that are needed to “prove” or *demon- 
strate” the hypothesis. 


F. ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


The analogies described by a scientist may not always be the ones he used 
to solve the problem. He may have solved the problem by one analogy and 
then thought of a better analogy which he published. This problem is really 
only important in biographical studies; it does not affect a study of the classifi- 
cation of analogies and their role in insight in science, such as is here 
attempted. 

Analogies decrease the amount of imagery necessary to solve a problem 
and so the whole idea is able to occur suddenly in a “flash” of illumination or 
insight. The analogy tells us how to think about the problem in order to be 
able to solve it. 

Aristotle wrote in the Poetics that “metaphor, the perception of likeness 
in dissimilars, is the sign of genius.” 

Analogous discoveries made in science can often be stated in terms of the 
same mathematical equations. For example, Newton’s law of gravitation, 
Coulomb’s law of electric charges, and the law of attraction of magnetic 
poles are stated by equations that have the same form. (Einstein, in fact, tried 
to develop a complete unified field theory that would show why so many equa- 
tions in physics have the same form.) 

As to the possible birth and death of analogies some writers speak of, it 
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should be said that analogies do not die. They are later used for illustrative 
purposes to popularize a science when writing for nonscientists and to help 
teach the sciences to students. 


A personal analogy could also be called a subjective analogy. We can also 


say that objective and personal analogies are indirect and direct existential 


analogies, respectively. 

Personal (or direct existential) analogies occur on a deeper more basic 
mental level where the objective and subjective merge—since this analogy 
consists of external events and the person himself, combined together in some 
way (both of which make up the personal analogy). Objective analogies con- 


sist only of the external events. 

There may be a preference in the analo 
depending on the style of work of a scientist, which is an expression of his 
style of life. Using personal and objective analogies may be somewhat related 
to introversion and extraversion, respectively. In this connection it must not 
be overlooked that illness makes one temporarily more introverted (libido or 
interest returns from objects to the ego) and therefore favors the use of 
personal analogies. This relates to what the author already said when he 
discussed personal analogies, but further research here should help us find 
what relationships there are between the personality of a scientist and the 


discoveries he makes. 


gies used (in creative activity) 


G. SUMMARY 

alogies play in obtaining the insights 
minations of great scientific discoveries. Many examples of analogies 
that have been used in all the sciences are then classified as objective and 
personal analogies (the latter include the person himself in the analogy and 
may be either normal or pathological). Beyond this, analogies are further 
classified in terms of whether they were already used in science but were 
elaborated further, or whether they were discovered, or whether they were 
both discovered and elaborated. Finally, the analogies are classified still 
further as being analytic or synthetic depending on the way they help to 
solve a scientific problem, and it is shown that in either case an analogy 
shows how incomplete data are to be completed to give the solution to a 
problem. After analogies have been used to make discoveries, the analogies are 
used to help popularize and help teach the sciences. Finally, a theory is pre- 
sented of scientific problem-solving in science based on a new extended version 
of the gestalt theory of insight. It is also shown how this theory resolves the 
controversy as to whether the scientific method is inductive or hypothetico- 


deductive. 


This article analyzes the part that an 


or illu 
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PERSONALITY CORRELATES OF WITHDRAWAL 
FROM SMOKING*? 


Michigan State University and the University of Maryland 


ARTHUR Resnikorr, PAUL G. SCHAUBLE, AND Rosert H. Woopy 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Much of the research dealing with cigarette smoking has been concerned 
with comparisons of smokers with nonsmokers in regard to variables relating 
to demography, personal history, and temperament (1, 2, 6, 7). There has 
been little attention to the personality characteristics of smokers who are able 
to stop smoking as opposed to smokers who attempt to stop, but cannot. This 
study investigates personality variables of persons who have a history of 
smoking, but were motivated to terminate the smoking habit; their motivation 
was evidenced by their voluntary enrollment in a public smoking-withdrawal 
clinic. A 224-item “smoking questionnaire” was derived from the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI), based upon research with the 
full scale instrument (4, 5, 9). Included in the questionnaire are the D, Hy, 
Pd, Ma, Si, and Ne scales with the appropriate K corrections. It was hypoth- 
esized that those Ss who were unable to withdraw from smoking would have 
significantly higher scores on all scales than those Ss who were successful in 


withdrawing from smoking. 
B. METHOD 


From persons volunteering to enroll for treatment in a smoking withdrawal 
es and 20 females were assigned to the group of patients 
igated in this study. The combined age range for both sexes 
n age 40 years. The Ss met once a week for four 


weeks. At the first three meetings, Ss received an educational therapy session, 
physical examinations were given, and medications were distributed. The 
educational therapy and medication program have been described in detail in 


a previously published related study (3). The “smoking questionnaire" was 
administered at the first mee 


ting, and measures of smoking status were com- 
piled at the first and fourth 


program, 17 mal 
treated and invest 
was 19 to 75 years, mea 


meetings. Since the initial relationship between 


* Received in th torial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on October 26, 
1967, and published. Ed ly at 35 New Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. Copy- 
right by The Journal Press. 

o Dr. C Ross, 


1 Appreciation is expressed ti Dr. S. Graham, and Mr. B. Heller. 
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amount smoked and questionnaire scores might have an influence on with- 
drawal success (defined herein as complete withdrawal from smoking by the 
fourth meeting), the correlations between amount smoked prior to entering 
the program and questionnaire scores were determined, and no correlations 
were significant at the .05 level. 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


Table 1 presents the mean scores of the Ss on the questionnaire scales as 
compared with mean scores and standard deviations for the MMPI norm 
group. On all but the Ne scale (where standardized norms are unavailable), 


TABLE 1 
CoMPARISON OF VOLUNTEERS WiTH NORM GROUPS ON THE SCALE SCORES 
m = Pa " 

experimental X norm male and experimental X norm female and 
Scale male 18D --or— female 1$D --or— 
D 20.41 17.0 12—21 22.43 19.5 14—24 
Hy 23.35* 16.5 11—22 26.05* 19.0 13—24 
Pd 23.82* 19.0 15—23 23.43* 19.0 14—23 
Ma 19.82 17.0 13—21 19.09 17.0 13—21 
Si 26.65 25.0 15—33 32.48 25.0 15—33 
Ne 7.59 Unstandardized 9.57 Unstandardized 


* Beyond + or — 1 SD. 


the mean for the Ss was higher than the mean for the norm group, with 
score differences on the Hy and Pd scales being greater than one standard 
deviation from the mean. The application of a chi square (x? = 1.51) re- 
vealed that there was no significant difference in withdrawal success between 
the sexes at the .05 level. 

The means and ¢-scores for the successful versus the unsuccessful groups on 
each of the six scales are presented in Table 2. While most differences were 
in the hypothesized direction (exceptions being the female scores on the Ma 
and Pd scales), only the Si scale scores achieved statistical significance, and 
this difference appears meaningful only for the female Ss. 

In Table 3, cutting-scores are presented which differentiate the successful 
and unsuccessful female Ss on the Si scale. The Si scale has high predictive 
value for this sample, differentiating females on success of withdrawal with 
an 87.5 per cent degree of accuracy. 

While differences in scores on the D, Hy, Pd, Si, and Ne scales were con- 
sistently higher for Ss who were unsuccessful as compared with those who 
were successful in their attempt to withdraw from smoking, the only sig- 


—' 
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TABLE 2 
MEANS AND f-TEsT SCORES FOR SUCCESSFUL vs. UNSUCCESSFUL GROUPS 
ON THE "SMOKING QUESTIONNAIRE" 


Successful Unsuccessful Critical 
Scale Group N group X group X d 
D M 14 19.13 20.67 64 
F 17 20.57 23.50 1.34 
Comb. 31 19.84 22.09 1.29 
Hy M 14 22.00 23.67 A5 
F M 24.70 27.10 .86 
Comb. 31 23.35 25.39 .99 
Pd M 14 23.00 23.83 .33 
F 17 24.29 23.802 — 220 
Comb. 31 23.65 23.82 10 
Ma M 14 19.63 20.00 a4 
F 17 22.29 17.702 —1.862 
Comb. 31 20.96 18.858 —1.158 
Si M 14 25.13 25.43 .09 
F 17 27.00 3644 3.07** 
Comb. 31 26.07 30.94 2.14* 
Ne M 14 6.88 7.83 45 
F 17 8.00 10.50 130 
Comb. 31 744 9.17 1.21 
* Significant at .05. 
** Significant at .005. 
a Opposite to predicted direction. 
TABLE 3 


L WITHDRAWAL FOR FEMALES ON THE $i SCALE 


SCORES FOR SUCCESSFUL AND UNSUCCESSFU; 


Category Sex Cutting score % correct % incorrect N 
Successful F 33 or lower 100.0 0 7 
Unsuccessful F 34 or higher 78.0 22.0 10 

Total 87.5 12.5 17 


and unsuccessful withdrawers was 


nificant difference between successful 
Success of male smokers could not be 


found on the Si scale with female Ss. 
predicted along any of the scale dimensions. The significance of the Si scale 


as a predictor of withdrawal success for females relates to earlier research 
(3) in which the fema moking-withdrawal group did not 
respond as well to educational therapy as did males. It may be that the char- 
acteristics ascribed to social introversion, such as shyness, modesty, and self- 
effacement, reduce the potential of a group setting for inducing successful 


withdrawal with females (8)- 


les in a similar s 


p. SUMMARY 
An MMPI smoking questionnaire was derived and administered to persons 
volunteering for a smoking-withdrawal program. After three therapeutic 
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sessions, comparisons were made between the MMPI scores for persons who 
successfully quit smoking and those who could not terminate smoking. Al- 
though the unsuccessful Ss scored higher than the successful Ss on the D, 
Hy, Pd, Si, and Ne scales, only the Si scale with female Ss was significantly 
different, with the unsuccessful females scoring higher than the successful 


females. 
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RELEVANT AND IRRELEVANT CUES IN 
SPATIAL REVERSAL LEARNING*? 


Department of Psychology, The University of Calgary 
RonzRT G. WEYANT 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In a recent review of certain aspects of animal discrimination learning, 
Mackintosh (2) commented upon the relative lack of spatial reversal studies 
utilizing irrelevant cues. In the same paper, Mackintosh distinguished between 
one- and two-stage discrimination theories and presented evidence pertinent 
to the inadequacy of the one-stage continuity theory. The purpose of the 
present study was to provide data concerning the role of relevant and 
irrelevant cues in spatial reversal learning. 

The most extreme position of one-stage continuity theory would state that 
animals should learn equally about all of the stimuli impinging upon their 
Thus, in a spatial learning situation, an animal which, within a 
1 consistently associated with reinforcement would 


be expected to learn not only the spatial response (left turn or right turn) 
but also the response of approaching the appropriate stimulus. If the reversal 
situation is so designed that such an animal must reverse not only its position 
response but also its visual discrimination, one might well expect such a reversal 
to involve a greater number of errors than would a similar reversal made by 
ned with the visual stimuli irrelevant so that only the spatial 
ersed. This expectation does not necessarily arise from 
wo habits have to be reversed in the first case 
d, but is suggested by comparisons of error 
reversal studies which have appeared 


receptors. 
reversal, has a visual signa 


an animal trai 
response had to be rev 
the fact that, presumably, t 
as opposed to only one in the secon 
scores in spatial and nonspatial (visual) 


in the literature (4). 
B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 
albino rats of the Wistar strain. All 


the beginning of the study. 


on October 30, 
husetts. Copy- 


The Ss were 18 experimentally naive 
were between 80 and 120 days of age at 
v Received in the Editori Provincetown, Massachusetts, 
right and published immediately at 35 New Street, Worcester, Massac 

y e 
Journal Press. by National Research Council of Canada 
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2. Apparatus 


The apparatus was a simple T-maze with the stem 24 inches long X 5 
inches wide X 11 inches deep and each arm 16 inches long X 5 inches 
wide X 11 inches deep. The stem was painted dark gray; both arms and the 
choice-point were white. A transparent door 10 inches from the base of 
the stem formed a start-box and a similar door in cach arm of the T prevented 
retracing. At the end of each arm, farthest from the choice-point, a clear 
white signal arm was mounted 3 inches from the floor of the maze. The light 
in either arm could be turned on independently of the other or both could 
be lighted simultaneously. When the light in one arm was on and the other 
was off, readings taken at the choice-point indicated an illumination level of 
3.5 fc for the lighted arm and .2 fc for the unlighted arm. These were 
highly discriminable to a human observer. Food cups were located on the 
floor of the maze directly below the signal lights in each arm. The only other 
illumination in the room came from a dim bulb hung 56 inches above the 
floor of the choice-point which gave a reading of .1 fc at the choice-point when 
both signal lights were turned off. 


3. Procedure 


'The 8s were divided, by means of a table of random numbers, into threc 
groups of six Ss each. All groups were given original training and 10 reversals 
of a spatial (left vs. right) response. In all cases, the position of reinforcement 
was reversed when S met a criterion of 12 successive correct responses, One- 
half of $s in each group began the study with a left turn correct, one-half 
with a right turn correct. 


In one of the groups (Group C) a visual cue (light on for one-half of Ss, 
light off for one-half) was consistently correlated with the position of rein- 
forcement. For instance, if in original training the correct response was “left” 
and the left-hand arm had the light lighted while the right-hand arm had 
the light unlighted, then when S reached criterion and the position of the 
reinforcement was switched to the right-hand arm the signal light would also 
switch to the right-hand arm. Thus, for Ss in this group, the same visual cue 
(either light on or light off) was associated with the position of reinforcement 
throughout the original learning and all 10 reversals. 

In a second group (Group I) a visual cue (light on for one-half of Ss, light 
off for one-half) was consistently correlated with reinforcement on an intra- 
reversal basis, but not between reversals. For instance, if in original training 
the correct response was “left” and the left-hand arm had the light lighted 
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while the right-hand arm had the light unlighted, then when S reached cri- 
terion and the position of reinforcement was switched to the right-hand arm 
the signal light would zo? switch to the right-hand arm, but would remain 
lighted in the left-hand arm. Thus, for Ss in this group, a visual cue (either 
light on or light off) was associated with the position of reinforcement 
within a reversal, but the same visual cue was not associated with the position 
of reinforcement from one reversal to the next. 

In a third group (Group U) the position of the lighted arm was varied on 
a LRRLRLLR schedule so that the visual cue was never consistently associ- 
ated with either reinforcement or nonreinforcement. Thus, for Ss in this 
group, visual cue was uncorrelated with the position of reinforcement, and 
so was irrelevant. 

All Ss were housed in individual cages and had free access to water at all 
times except while in the maze. A feeding schedule was maintained throughout 
the experiment on which Ss were given 2.5 hours of free access to food each 
day, ending 17 hours prior to the experimental session of the following day. 
This schedule was maintained for three weeks prior to the start of the study. 
At the regular feeding time on the day prior to the pretraining period, Ss also 
received a few pellets of the type which were to be used as reinforcement. 

All Ss had a pretraining period of three days during which they were given 
four trials in the maze each day on a free-forced schedule to insure that two 
of the four trials would be to the positive side and two to the negative. The 
cue conditions in each case were those appropriate to S’s group. During the 
remainder of the study, Ss were given 12 free trials per day in blocks of four 
trials. Time between trials within a block was approximately 45 seconds, time 


between blocks of trials was approximately 10 minutes. Water was available 
ed in their home cages during between-block periods. 


all Ss consisted of four pellets of Lab Rat Food 
produced by the P. J. Noyes Company. 


to Ss, who were restrain 
Reinforcement in the maze for 


(4.0 mm X 3.3 mm X 45 mg) 
C. RESULTS 


The results of this study are summarized graphically in Figure 1. This 
mean number of errors as a function of reversals. Unless 


figure shows the 1 1 
otherwise stated, all statistical tests referred to in this paper were Duncan 


Range Tests at the .05 level. 
During original training, Groups I and C (which received the same treat- 


ment) did not differ significantly from each other, while Group U did make 
a significantly greater number of errors. On the first reversal, the only sig- 
nificant difference was the one between Groups U and C, while on all sub- 
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sequent reversals Groups U and I did not differ significantly from each other, 
but both differed significantly from Group C (except on the fourth reversal 
where the difference between Groups I and C barely missed significance). 

All groups show a significant decrease in errors between the first and tenth 
reversals (¢ for related measures, p = .01). 


10 


e Group U 


ERRORS 


MEAN 


REVERSALS 


FIGURE 1 
MEAN NUMBER OF ERRORS AS A FUNCTION OF REVERSALS 


D. Discussion 


The results of this study do not confirm the prediction made from the 
point of view of a single-stage continuity theory. Group I, which presumably 
had to reverse both a position habit and a visual discrimination, did not make 
a greater number of errors than Group U, which only had to reverse the 
position habit. In fact, Group I shows Jess errors in nine out of 10 reversals 
(although not significantly less) than does Group U. This raises the question 
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of whether the performance of Group U, which was presented with irrelevant 
signals, may have been disrupted by the presence of the uncorrelated visual 
cues, This question is crucial to any interpretation of, for instance, the original 
training results. The significant differences between Group U and Groups I 
and C during the original training could be due to either a disruptive effect 
of the uncorrelated cues on Group U or the ability of Groups I and C, even 
during original training, to utilize the correlated visual cues, or both factors. 
Some light is shed on this question by unpublished data collected by the 
author in connection with another study run at a different time, but utilizing 
the same types of Ss in the same apparatus. The only difference in procedure 
was that the lights in both arms were lighted all during original training and 
the 10 reversals. Thus, this group had no correlated visual cues, but also did 
not have any potentially distracting uncorrelated visual cues supplied by E. 
'These data are presented graphically in Figure 2 along with the data from 
Group U. At no point do these groups differ significantly (t-test, .05 level). 
It must, therefore, be concluded that under the conditions of this study 
there are no disruptive effects of irrelevant visual stimuli on the learning or 
reversal of a spatial discrimination. Thus, the fact that Groups I and C per- 
better on original learning than does Group U, and the 
form significantly better over all 10 re- 
he utilization of the visual cues by 


form significantly 
fact that Group C continues to per 
versals, must be interpreted as due to t 
these groups in these circumstances. 


‘The question still exists as to whether Group I learns t 
crease errors within a reversal, even though no detri- 


] to the next. While this study does 
an unambiguous answer to this question, there is some evidence 
might be affirmative. Dufort, Guttman, and Kimble (1) have 
al reversals in rats. After a number of 
tage of Group C over Group I would 


be expected to be on the first trial following a reversal when Ss under Group C 
conditions can (and do) make errorless reversals. Comparisons were made of 
all three groups, eliminating from the data the first trial following each re- 
versal. Interestingly enough, when this is done the differences between 
Groups I and C fail to attain significance on three of the last four reversals 
(Nos. 7, 9, and 10) although the differences between Groups U and c con- 
tinue to attain significance (Duncan Range, ? — 05). This could be inter- 
preted—but does not conclusively demonstrate—that Ss in Group I are making 
use of the visual cues on a within-reversal basis. The fact that this does not 


retard their ability to reverse the discrimination is interesting. 


o use its intracorre- 


lated visual cues to de 
mental effect appears from one reversa 
not provide 
that the answer 
provided evidence of one-error spati 
reversals, therefore, the major advan 
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Finally, the failure of Group I to perform significantly better than Group 
U over the series of reversals, although Group I had clearly learned the rele- 
vant dimensions in the original learning (reversal O), calls into question the 
suggestion of Mackintosh and Mackintosh (3) that improvement over re- 
versals is primarily a case of determining the correct discriminative dimension. 
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. * Group U 


o-------0 No Cues 


ERRORS 


MEAN 


REVERSAL S 


FIGURE 2 
MEAN NUMBER OF Errors As A FUNCTION OF REVERSALS 


E. Summary 


Rats were given original training and 10 reversals in a spatial learning 
(T-maze) situation. Group C (correlated) had a visual cue consistently 
associated with the spatial location of the reinforcement, Group I (intra- 
correlated) had a visual cue associated with the spatial location of reinforce- 
ment within a reversal, but not consistently from one reversal to the next. 
Group U (uncorrelated) had visual cues presented in a pattern which was 
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not correlated with the spatial location of reinforcement. Ss in Group C 
clearly made use of the correlated visual cues; there was some suggestion that 
Ss in Group I might be using the visual cues on a within-reversal basis. No 


evidence was fo 
the learning or reversal of a sp 


from single 


3, 


4. 


und for the disruptive effect of irrelevant visual stimuli on 
atial discrimination. An hypothesis derived 


-stage continuity theory was not supported. 
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A MATHEMATICAL REPRESENTATION OF TIME-VARIANT 
QUANTITATIVE BEHAVIOR* 


Tucson, Arizona 
Jonn Vorvopskv 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Certain quantitative forms of repetitive behavior performed by biological 
systems of varying complexity are found to be accurately described by solutions 
obtained from two differential equations. These two equations express 
the relationship between the input and output of complex behavioral events 
as a function of time regardless of the complexity of the biological system. 
In addition to the general equations, two widely divergent specific cases are 
derived from the general behavioral equations. The differences between 
biological systems are obvious, as are the differences in the complexity of the 
individual behavioral events which they are capable of repeating. What is of 
interest is that, when the quantitative behavioral concepts of Stevens (12) are 
combined with the cybernetic concepts of Wiener ( 16), the biological systems 
which have been analyzed so far perform in a similar manner regardless of 
their level of organization or complexity of their behavioral events. 

The literature reports special cases where specific mathematical formulae 
are shown to describe accurately the observed results. For example, in 1927 
Hill (6) demonstrated the very small error between observed position as 
a function of time of an athlete and the calculated position of the athlete 
either running or broad jumping. Fitts (5) reports numerous other examples 
for humans performing analog tracking experiments. Studies performed. on 
humans subject to suprathreshold pain indicate similar mathematical relation- 
ships (15). Since the specific formulae which describe these special cases plus 
the two cases presented here can all be derived from two ordinary differ- 
ential linear equations, these equations are now considered. 

B. SCALES FOR MEASUREMENT 

In general, Stevens shows that quantification of behavior is readily achieved 
by the assignment of numerals to distinguishable behavioral events in the 
repetitive behavior of biological systems as à function of time (12). For 
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example, the total number of pecks up to any instant which a pigeon performs 
while undergoing experiments in a Skinner box (4) are distinguishable, 
repetitive, time-variant behavioral events (see Figure 1). How far a man 


2,000 


TOTAL NUMBER OF PECKS, N(T) pp. 


30 40 
TIME IN MINUTES, T. 


FIGURE 1 
TOTAL NUMBER oF Pecks as A FUNCTION OF TIME (4) 


50 60 70 


runs (or the number of steps he has taken) measured in feet as a function of 
time are distinguishable events. A spoken number indicating that the pain 
has changed a uniform amount is a distinguishable event. Additionally, sub- 
events which occur at a fixed ratio at some point during the performance of 
the principal behavioral event may also be used, such as the total number of 
seeds given to a pigeon for a given number of pecks, or the number of defense 
dollars (11) spent for building an army instead of the number of men in the 
army (see Figure 2). These behavioral events become the system variables 
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which are time variant. A biological system, then, is a combination of compo- 
nents (or units) where each unit has separate system variables that act to- 
gether to form the overall system. It appears that the level of complexity of 
the biological organization depends upon the number of components that are 
acting together. The system can be analyzed either by considering the separate 
system variables for each component, or by just considering the system variables 
for the overall biological system (2). Which method is preferred apparently 
depends solely upon the information which the investigator wants from the 


analysis and the time he wishes to spend. 
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RATE OF CHANGE OF THE 


C. IprAL BIOLOGICAL SYSTEM 


Simplification of any actual system is a necessary process in understanding 
ing mathematical approximation to 


the properties of the system. The resulti d ! 
the real system is often referred to as the ideal system. The oppimi 
already mentioned in this paper indicate that these biological systems may be 
ideally approximated initially by a linear second-order feedback control-systems 
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equation of the type first conceived by Wiener (16), which has the general 
mathematical form: 


3 eR); AR(t) jx 
F().— 22 p [1] 
j=l P d 


where ajx, bir, and cj, are constants and are assumed invariant when the system 
is not adapting; R()5; is the dependent variable of the 4*^ biological system 
and the j* behavioral event which the system is in the process of repeating, 
and F(t) is the forcing function, the precise meaning of which is considered 
in detail in the next section of this paper (but in short it can be considered as 
that stimulus which accelerates—positively or negatively—the repetition of 
certain behavioral events). 

Thus R(z);, is the total number of behavioral events performed by the 
biological system up to any given instant, £, from some arbitrary initial con- 
dition. For example, R(z);; may be the total number of pecks from the 
beginning of the experiment up to any instant performed by a pigeon in a 
Skinner box, or it may be the total number of defense monies spent by the 4t: 
coalition of nations as a function of time up to a given instant. If there are 
m number of subbehavioral events which when considered acting together 
make up the principal behavioral event, then these are summed— providing 
there is a fixed ratio between repetitive subevents. The failure of the biological 
system to complete any one of the subevents must result in failure of the 
organism to perform the total or principal behavioral event. 


D. Forcinc FUNCTION 


Communication of the environment to the biological system occurs through 
its receptor cells or receptor units and its transmission system. Fortunately, 
there are many parallels to human perception in the magnitude of electro- 
physiological data from lower animals which are not now available in human 
data that permit a mathematical formulation of the perceptual consequences 
of some aspects of stimulus strength. (The strength of the stimulus as a 
function of time is by definition the forcing function.) For example, Ratliff 
(10) has found that the instantaneous frequency of discharge of the eye of 
Limulus is a function of the intensity of illumination for steady-state condi- 
tions and the rate of change of intensity during dynamic conditions. In fact, 
similarity in form of both dynamic and magnitude relationships appears to be 
a general characteristic of nerve cells (14) where the similarity has been found 
for kinesthetic cells (1, 9), muscle spindle (8), and motoneurons (7). All 
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cells appear to respond to change or rate of change. This general characteristic 
may be summarized mathematically as follows: 


n " " 
Ef) 12a [eso j 
=1 


(22S ] m 


where the algebraic summation occurs over all sensory modalities. aj, and 
Bix are constants which depend on the past history of the &™ biological orga- 


nism, and they vary when the organism adapts to the environment. S(t) ix is 
aS (t)u 


the stimulus at any instant impinging on the it sensory modality and F 
t 


is the rate of change of the stimulus, S(#) it Sior and dS (1) iox/dt are threshold 
values which the stimulus must exceed and below which F(t) is zero. The con- 
stants, ôs and ôa, describe the characteristic negatively accelerating output 
magnitude of nerve cells to input magnitude, S(t) and d8(t)ix/dt, which 
Stevens and Galanter found closely matched the data (13). In order to 


obtain a feeling for the algebraic summation over all sensory modalities a 
“loving corn and hating lima beans, we 


t succotash.” In other words, Equation 
for a particular bio- 


simple metaphor is sometimes useful: 
simply cannot make up our minds abou 


2 states that the algebraic sum of that stimuli which is, 
unpleasant when subtracted from that other stimuli which is 


n a difference, F(t), which if other than zero will accelerate 
havioral event in the manner described by Equation 1. 
pleasant stimuli will positively accelerate behavior, 
the beginning to take care of signs. 


S(t)ix, proceeds in the same manner as the 
art of the stimulus 


logical system, 
pleasant results i 
the repetition of the be 
Since both unpleasant and 
a +1 or —1 must be placed at 

Quantification of the stimulus, 
quantification of the behavioral events because in all cases p 
is composed of the behavioral event at that instant. Thus, for example, the 
degree of hunger of the pigeon is a stimulus and can be assumed a constant, G; 


if the seeds are small; the total number of seeds, N (t)sp the pigeon has 
may be considered a stimulus; or the total 


received up to a given instant 1 be: : 
defense expenditures, N (#) ex of the opposing coalition of nations—all these 
can serve as stimuli. f 
Since Pun biological systems have been analyzed by the method described 
in this paper, no hard and fast rules for determining which stimuli are impor- 
tant to a particular organism exist. One must proceed to the data and work 
from the data in order to obtain the particular forcing function which is 
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causing the particular set of observed behavioral events. It is, of course, hoped 
that when more familiarity is obtained with this type of analysis, rules deter- 
mining which stimuli are important to a particular organism will become 
known. Thus the parameters for Equation 2 have not been quantitatively 
specified. It is the form of the function that is inferred; the presumption is 
that the quantitative parameter must be determined empirically for a partic- 
ular application of theory to practice. 


E. Cas I 


For the first application of theory to practice, the simplest biological system 
(for which data readily exist) performing the least complex behavioral event 
repetitively as a function of time is chosen—a trained pigeon pecking in a 
Skinner box. For the second case, the most complex behavioral organism 
(coalitions of nations) performing for the most part the most complex behav- 
ioral event repetitively (arming for war) as a function of time is chosen. This 
choice is made on purpose in order to demonstrate the similarity in performance 
of biological systems which have obvious extreme differences in complexity 
of behavior as well as extreme differences in complexity of organization. The 
data for arming nations for World War I are also readily available. Further- 
more, less extreme cases which have already been worked out in the literature 
are referenced (5, 6, 15). 

A pigeon which has been deprived of food for some hours is placed in a 
Skinner box and is taught to peck a lever arrangement in order to receive 
food reward. If a "fixed ratio" schedule is used, then after a given number 
of pecks, N (7) pp, the pigeon receives a seed. (The first subscript, 5, stands for 
the event which is a peck, and the second subscript stands for the organism 
which is in this particular case a pigeon.) The fixed ratio is given as Ne = 
uyN (t)sp The experiment provides that the fixed ratio uı = 50 where the 
pigeon pecked 50 times for each seed. The seeds are so small that the bird’s 
hunger is not decreased during the course of the experiment. The experiment, 
furthermore, is short enough so that the pigeon does not become fatigued. 
Finally, the purpose of the experiment is to determine after the bird begins to 
perform this particular series of behavioral events whether or not it will 
increase or decrease its pecking rate at any instant. Figure 1 shows the rela- 
tionship that was actually obtained between N(t)pp and t. 


Initially, the data show that at ¢ = 0 the number of pecks, Npp = 0, and 
also the slope, dN. i 


: 25/4, can be assumed zero. As time progresses the bird’s 
pecking rate increases until after 80 minutes it achieves a const: 


n intil 1 ant value of 
60 pecks per minute, which it maintains until the end of the experi 


ment. 
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The pigeon has two subbehavioral events, m — 2. The first is the eating 
of N (1), seeds so that R(¢)1p = N(t) sp. The second subevent is pecking the 
lever a total number of pecks given by N(7)5, so that R(z)s, = N (t) 
Equation 2 can then be written out in full as follows: i > 


(dip + 41425) 2N (2) pp (bip + 3025) 4N (1) pp 
uy dt? uy dt 


[3] 


F(t) = 


where in order to obtain the mathematical description of the observed data, c. 
must be set equal to zero, which can be interpreted as corresponding "ara 
fact that the pigeon does not vary his response due to the total number of 
times that he has pecked. Equation 3 is the ideal systems equation for the 
pigeon in this particular experimental configuration. 

In order to obtain the ideal forcing function, three sensory modalities must 
be considered, » = 3. The first modality are the sensors associated with the 


incoming seed reward: 
d8(t)1p dSiop — AN (t) op 


dt dt dt 


where aj; = 0 because the total number of seeds N (7), does not affect the 
observed behavior of the pigeon (the seeds are too small to be filling) and 


Bip > 0 because the seeds are assumed pleasant. 
"The second modality is the feedback from the pigeon’s total number of 


responses (pecks), N (Hast 
d$(2)s ^ dSs, _ AN (#) pp 


dt dt dt 


> 0 because the pecking rate does effect performance and is assumed 
cause the total number again is not fed 


where Bop 
to be pleasant, whereas aep = 0 be 


back in the form of fatigue or other stimulus clues. 
The third modality is the pigeon’s hunger: 
S$(1)ap — Sop = C, 
where as, > 0 and, since the seeds are small, the bird’s hunger does not 
assumed zero. 


change, thereby allowing Bap to be 
e algebraic sum of the input to the pigeon 


Thus the stimulus strength is th 
from the three sensory modalities ; thereby Equation 2 can be written as: 


og) AN (2) gp 
1 [ (Bip + 1382p) (1) - nd]. u] 
» ui dt 


F(),—— 
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where hunger has been assumed to be unpleasant and the pecking for reward 
is assumed pleasant. The difference between these system variables is used 
as the means of controlling the repetition rate of pecking. Also the fewer seeds 
the bird receives per peck the faster the pecking proceeds which is observed 
(4). The negative sign is used so that the unpleasant hunger (defined as 
negative) will give an accelerated response rate. 

Equations 3 and 4 when equated give a function which describes a family 
of curves. The particular curve is obtained by considering the initial condition 
and final conditions thereby: 


N (2)5 = 3324(e-1.81 x 1072t — 1) -+ 601. [5] 


The closeness of the fit of this equation to the experimental observations can 
be seen in Figure 1. 


F. Case II 


For the five years 1909-1913 prior to the outbreak of World War I, an 
armament race between two coalitions of nations occurred. France was allied 
with Russia and Germany was allied with Austria-Hungary. The two op- 
posing alliances were roughly equal in size and at that time neither Italy nor 
Britain was in a definite alliance with cither party. 

The France-Russia coalition is designated by the subscript f on all variables, 
and the Germany-Austria-Hungary coalition by the subscript g. The total 
number of monetary units over a period of years spent on defense by France- 
Russia is N (ż)ey where the subscript j has been changed to e in order that 
N (1) may be classified as monetary units (economics) spent on defense. The 
defense budget is given as dN (t)e;/dt for France-Russia coalition and 
dN (t)eg/dt for Germany-Austria-Hungary. The systems equation for the 
French coalition can then be written as 


dN (t) ot aN (t) of 
PO =p um + by oF [6] 
and for German coalition as 
; _ &N(t)e dN (t) eg 
POs = tay 2I bay [7] 


where again for some undefined reason the constants 1f and ci, are zero—in 
other words, the change in the defense budget does not apparently depend on 
how much has already been spent by either coalition. 


In order to obtain the forcing function again three Sensory modalities were 


~ 


e 
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considered, n = 3. The French coalition first: The first modality is the per- 
ception of the French coalition's own present defense budget: 
dS (t) A op AN (t)ey 


dt dt dt 


where ay = 0 and Bıy > O thereby implying that only the present budget 
is considered and not the total investment. 
'The second sensory modality considered was the perception of the opposi- 


tion's present defense budget: 


d$(f)g AS roy _ AN (eg 


dt dt dt 


where again the opposition’s total investment N(t) eg in defense seems to be 


ignored, thereby setting a»; = 0 and f»; > 0. 
The third sensory input was a constant input which might be considered 
"m (ep te: 

a "drive" or an "ambition" term and seems to correspond to the hunger term 


in the previous example: 
S(t) 37 — Soy = C, 


where asy > 0 and fs; = 0 implies that for the extent of the race this drive 
function did not change appreciably. 

The strength of stimulation to the French coalition is then given by substi- 
tuting into Equation 2, thereby obtaining: 


dN (t) aN (t)eg 
F(t);=—1 [p, pg Oe a] [8] 


Stevens’ power functions have been set equal to 1. Equa- 
as assuming that the French coalition takes comfort 
budget but finds unpleasant the size of the German 
“ambition,” Cy. The negative sign is used 
give a positive acceleration caused by 


where for simplicity 
tion 8 may be interpreted 
in the size of its defense 
defense budget as well as its own 
in front of the brackets in order to 


negative (unpleasant) forces. 
l in size for the historical period under 


Since both coalitions are about equa 
n be assumed equal in most every respect ; 


hold for the German coalition, the name 
or label by which the coalition identifies itself can be changed from f to g and 
g tof in the above equations in order to obtain the system equation and stimu- 
lus strength equation for the German coalition. Thus by setting c1; = Cig = 


consideration, they apparently ca 
and since the identical arguments 
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0; ay = ag, bip = bigi By = Bisi Boy = Boy; Dy = asyCj/ay; Dy = 
a35C,/a1,; and solving, the Richardson equation 


d f dN (1) dN (2) oy bis + Bir — Bay dN (t) ef 
TOWN MD 


dt dt ay dt 
aN (1), 
an (D,4-D,) [9] 
dt 
is obtained and plotted with the data in Figure 2 where 
MADRE iog 


by + d; — 2, 
Equation 9 states that the rate of change of the total defense budgets of both 
coalitions is linearly proportional to the total defense budget of both coalitions 
during the period of time for which the above simplifying assumptions are 
historically valid. From 1909 to 1913 Equation 9 can be seen to be in close 
agreement with the actual data for that period. 

In essence Figure 1 and Figure 2 show close agreement between theory and 
measurement. Therefore the entire purpose of the paper is to show that if 
the biological system is treated as a feedback control system as originally 
proposed by Weiner, which tends to maintain a prescribed relationship of one 
of its system variables to another, by comparing functions of these variables 
and using the difference as a means of controlling the repetition rate of its 


behavioral events as defined by Stevens, then close agreement between theory 
and measurement results. 


G. CoxcLupixG REMARKS 


This paper has not only presented a set of differential equations, but 
also a means of applying them to biological systems in order that further 
understanding of the mechanisms of biological systems may eventually be 
realized, Furthermore, the empirical evidence for the derivation of these 
equations and for their existence has also been included. 

Admittedly few analyses by the methods described in this paper have been 
performed. One must proceed to the data and work from there in order to 
begin to realize meaningful mathematical descriptions of time-variant repetitive 
behavioral events. No other methods are known to exist for analyzing such 
behavioral processes that have been described herein. Furthermore, the nature 
of the data keeps suggesting that analysis of this type may prove meaningful. 
For example, Figure 3 (3) shows the total number of deaths incurred by 
U.S. military personnel in connection with the conflict in Viet Nam resulting 
from action by hostile forces as a function of time. Worthy of special notice 
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is how close the data points fall on the straight line drawn on the semilog 
axes, That the total number of deaths are distinguishable behavioral events, 
and that the mathematical function describing the events is easily written 
from the material presented in this paper, suggest that systems analysis of 
interacting nations might prove of value and interest to the nations involved 
with such current quantitative behavioral problems. 


100,000 


TOTAL NUMBER OF BATTLE DEATHS 


* 
1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1966 
á YEAR 
FIGURE 3 


TOTAL NUMBER OF DEATHS INCURRED BY U.S. MILITARY PERSONNEL IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE CONFLICT IN VIET NAM RESULTING FROM ACTIONS BY 
HosrıLe Forces As A Function or TIME (3) 
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H. Summary 


Certain quantitative forms of repetitive behavior performed by biological 
systems of varying complexity are found to be accurately described by solutions 
obtained from two differential equations. These two equations express the 
relationship between the input and output of complex behavioral events as a 
function of time regardless of the complexity of the biological system. What 
is of interest is that when the quantitative behavioral concepts of Stevens are 
combined with the cybernetic concepts of Wiener, the biological systems which 
have been analyzed so far perform in a similar manner regardless of their 
level of organization or complexity of their behavioral events, 
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AUTHORITARIANISM, LOCUS OF CONTROL, AND 
RISK TAKING?* 


Department of Psychology, University of Iowa 


Rosert A. BARON 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The authors of The Authoritarian Personality (1) attribute certain charac- 
teristics to High F individuals which may be related to conservative behavior 
in risk-taking situations. Among these are conventionalism, superstition, in- 
tolerance of ambiguity, and feelings of threat and insecurity. Indirect evidence 
in support of the hypothesis that high scores on the F scale are related to 
conservative behavior in risk-taking situations has been obtained in several 
experiments (2, 5, 7). More direct support for the above hypothesis has been 
obtained in a recent study by Raynor and Smith (4). Thus, one purpose of 
the present experiment was to examine the relationship between scores on the 
F scale and behavior in risk-taking situations. It was hypothesized that a posi- 
tive correlation would exist between scores on the F scale and scores on a 
measure of risk-taking indicative of conservatism in a risk-taking situation. 

Rotter, Seeman, and Liverant (6) have developed a scale to measure the 
extent to which an individual attributes control of reinforcement to his own 
behavior or to external forces. The higher an individual’s score on this scale, 
the greater is his tendency to attribute control of his reinforcements to luck or 
chance. Previous evidence on the relationship between scores on this scale 
(the I-E scale) and behavior in risk-taking situations has been contradictory 
(3, 8). Thus, a second purpose of the present experiment was to examine the 
relationship between scores on the I-E scale and behavior in risk-taking situa- 
tions. Because the I-E scale attempts to measure the individual’s belief in luck 
or chance, it was hypothesized that a positive correlation would exist between 
scores on this scale and scores on a measure of risk-taking indicative of con- 
servatism in a risk-taking situation. 

The measure of risk taking chosen to test the above hypotheses was the 
choice dilemma problems devised by Wallach and Kogan (9). In these prob- 
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H2 JOURS AY. OF Bexvyceidüeebneov 


Mess Se individual indicates the minimum probability of success he would 


regire betore recommending certain risky actions. 


B. METHOD 


Seventy-five undergraduate students enrolled in sections of general psy- 
chology at the University of Iowa (58 females, 17 males) completed a true- 
false form of the F scale, the I-E scale, and the 12 Kogan and Wallach choice 
dilemma problems. These response measures were administered in counter- 
balanced order. Scores for the problems were the sum of the probabilities Ss 
endorsed on all 12 items. The higher this sum, the more conservative were 
Ss’ recommendations judged to be. Pearson product-moment correlations be- 
tween the three response measures were calculated with the aid of an IBM 
7044 computer. 


C. RESULTS 


The correlation between scores on the F scale and the Kogan and Wallach 
problems was significant (r = +.23, p < .05), as was that between the scores 
on the I-E scale and these problems (r = 4-.37, p < 01). Thus, the higher 
an individual’s score on either of the two personality measures, the higher 
his score on the problems tended to be. The correlation between sc 
F and I-E scales was not significant (+ = +.19, > .10). This fi 
cates that scores on these two instruments are largely 

To examine further the relationship between sc 
scales and scores on the Kogan and Wallach Problems, mean scores on the 
problems for the 10 Ss scoring highest and the 10 Ss scoring lowest on these 
scales were compared by means of 7-tests. The mean scores for the Ss scoring 
high and low on the F scale were 69.40 and 60.70, respectively, This differ- 
ence was not significant (£ = 1,32, df = 18,p > -20). The mean scores for 
Ss scoring high and low on the I-E scale were 71.30 and 54.00, respectively. 
This difference was significant (* = 3.02, df = 18, p < .01). Thus, high 


scorers on the I-E scale scored significantly higher on the Kogan and Wallach 
problems than low scorers, 


ores on the 
nding indi- 
independent. 


ores on the F and I-E 


D. Discussion 
The hypotheses that positive correlations wo 


the F and I-E scales and 


and belief in external co ve some positive 
relationship with conservati ior i 
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the low correlations obtained, however, it would seem that risk taking, as 
measured in this experiment, has only a minor dependence on the variables mea- 
sured by the F and I-E scales. 

The finding that high and low scorers on the I-E scale differed significantly 
in their responses to the problems, while high and low scorers on the F scale 
did not, indicates that scores on the I-E scale may be more closely related to 
behavior in the type of situation described by the Kogan and Wallach problems 
than scores on the F scale. Further experimentation is necessary to determine 
if similar results will be found in different risk-taking situations. 


E. SUMMARY 


An experiment was performed to test the hypotheses that positive correlations 
would exist between scores on the F and I-E scales and scores on a measure of 
risk-taking indicative of conservatism in a risk-taking situation. The measure 
of risk-taking used was the Kogan and Wallach choice dilemma problems. 
Although both hypotheses were confirmed, the correlations obtained were 
quite low in absolute terms. It may be concluded, therefore, that factors other 
than those measured by the F and I-E scales are of greater importance in pre- 
dicting performance on the Kogan and Wallach problems. 
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lems the individual indicates the minimum probability of success he would 
require before recommending certain risky actions. 


B. Meruop 


Seventy-five undergraduate students enrolled in sections of general psy- 
chology at the University of Iowa (58 females, 17 males) completed a true- 
false form of the F scale, the I-E scale, and the 12 Kogan and Wallach choice 
dilemma problems. These response measures were administered in counter- 
balanced order. Scores for the problems were the sum of the probabilities Ss 
endorsed on all 12 items. The higher this sum, the more conservative were 
Ss' recommendations judged to be. Pearson product-moment correlations be- 
tween the three response measures were calculated with the aid of an IBM 
7044 computer. 


C. RESULTS 


The correlation between scores on the F scale and the Kogan and Wallach 
problems was significant (r = -+.23, p < .05), as was that between the scores 
on the I-E scale and these problems (r = +.37, p < 01). Thus, the higher 
an individual's score on either of the two personality measures, the higher 
his score on the problems tended to be. The correlation between scores on the 
F and I-E scales was not significant (r = +.19, 5 > .10). This finding indi- 
cates that scores on these two instruments are largely independent. 

To examine further the relationship 


scales and scores on the Kogan and Wa 
problems for the 10 Ss scoring highest an 


scales were compared by means of ¢-tests. The mean scores for the Ss scoring 


0, respectively. This differ- 


i : ; df = 18, p > 20). The mean scores for 
Ss scoring high and low on the I-E scale were 71.30 and 54.00, respectively. 


This difference was significant (¢ = 3.02, df = 18, $ < .01). Thus, high 


scorers on the I-E scale scored significantly higher on the Kogan and Wallach 
problems than low scorers, 


D. Discussion 
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the low correlations obtained, however, it would seem that risk taking, as 
measured in this experiment, has only a minor dependence on the variables mea- 
sured by the F and I-E scales. 

The finding that high and low scorers on the I-E scale differed significantly 
in their responses to the problems, while high and low scorers on the F scale 
did not, indicates that scores on the I-E scale may be more closely related to 
behavior in the type of situation described by the Kogan and Wallach problems 
than scores on the F scale. Further experimentation is necessary to determine 
if similar results will be found in different risk-taking situations. 


E. SUMMARY 


An experiment was performed to test the hypotheses that positive correlations 
would exist between scores on the F and I-E scales and scores on a measure of 
risk-taking indicative of conservatism in a risk-taking situation. The measure 
of risk-taking used was the Kogan and Wallach choice dilemma problems. 
Although both hypotheses were confirmed, the correlations obtained were 
quite low in absolute terms. It may be concluded, therefore, that factors other 
than those measured by the F and I-E scales are of greater importance in pre- 
dicting performance on the Kogan and Wallach problems. 
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PSYCHOSEXUAL CONFLICT IN ADOLESCENT ENURETICS* 


Morristown, New Jersey 


Joser DeLuca 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The experience of psychoanalytic workers has suggested the presence of 
three psychological factors operative in the psychodynamics of enuresis: the 
fantasy of cloacal coitus (5, 6, 8, 9, 10), the fear of castration (7, 10), and 
thoughts of pubic hair (7, 10). The following formulation of the psycho- 
dynamics of enuresis was offered by Palm: 


Psychologically enuresis is a substitute for the unconsciously desired 
oedipal sex act which the enuretic patient conceives of as a particular 
form of cloacal contact. Enuresis is, at the same time, a defense mech- 
anism against such wish, the fulfillment of which is feared to result in 
castration. Enuresis, therefore is the symptomatic expression of a par- 
ticular modification of the oedipal conflict. This conflict may be reactivated 
by the sight of pubic hair on the basis of certain unconscious associa- 
tions . . . (10, p. 179). 

The reports of Freud (5, 6), Gerard (7), Katan-Angel (9), and Herbert 
(8) were all based on their clinical cases, while Palm's findings were based 
on a symbolic analysis of Rorschach responses. The purpose of this study was 
to make a more comprehensive and less subjective assessment of the psycho- 
sexual dynamics of enuretics than has been previously done. 


B. METHOD 
l. Measures 


The measuring instrument used was the Blacky Test, as factor analyzed 
by Blum (1). The Blacky "Test yields scores on 30 factors that were delineated 
as a result of the factoring of the 11 dimensions of psychosexual conflict that 
the Blacky Test originally purported to measure. The dimensions and the 


factors associated with each are delineated in Table 1. 
2. Subjects 
All Ss had been recently inducted into the United States Army and were 


undergoing basic training at Fort Jackson, South Carolina. There were no 
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TABLE 1 
DIMENSIONS AND Factors WITHIN DIMENSIONS MEASURED BY THE BLACKY TEST 


Dimension Factor 


I. Oral eroticism oral craving 


oral rejection 
sugar coating 


II. Oral sadism playfulness 


supply seeking ; 
resentment re oral deprivation 


II. Anal sadism exploitation 


choosing neutral responses 
denial of anal preoccupation 


IV. Oedipal intensity undisguised oedipal involvement 


disguised oedipal involvement 


V. Masturbation guilt fear of punishment re masturbation 
. concern over sexual maturation 


denial of masturbation guilt 


overwhelming castration conflict 
minimizing castration anxiety 


VI. Castration anxiety 


VII. Identification process father as preferred identity object 
mother as preferred identity object 


evasion of identity issue 


overt hostility toward sibling and mother 

reaction formation toward sibling rivalry 

rejection in favor of sibling 

partial denial of guilt 

- guilt ridden hostility toward sibling 
qualification of pervasive guilt 


VIII. Sibling rivalry 


PSP OSE ge ppe TP OTB AFE PFR 


IX. Guilt feelings 


X. Ego ideal overtly positive perception 


negative perception of self and friend 
mother-surrogate as love object 


heterosexual fantasy 
narcissism 


XI. Love object 


Pe SP ppp 


significant differences in age, education, or intelligence as measured by the 
Army Classification Battery between the two groups. The mean age, education, 
and equivalent WAIS-/Q score for the enuretic group was 18.0, 11.0, and 
98, respectively. The controls’ mean age, education, and intelligence were 18.4, 
11.5, and 99, respectively. 

All enuretic Ss (N = 20) had a history of chronic bed-wetting since 
childhood and were referred to the Mental Hygiene Consultation Service of 
the United States Army Hospital by their unit commander between the first 
and fifth weeks of basic training. 


Controls (N = 40) consisted of trainees, also between their first and fifth 
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weeks of basic training, who were temporarily confined to the hospital for 
bad colds. 

No S was used in the study, either enuretic or control, who had a history 
of organicity! or psychiatric hospitalization, who had the equivalent of a 
WAIS-IQ of 80 or below, or who displayed clinical evidence of psychosis. 


3. Procedure 


Each enuretic, after having met the criteria for selection, was seen by the 
examiner for an interview. The main purpose of the interview was to establish 
rapport. During the interview it was explained that he was going to be asked 
to do some things that would probably contribute to an understanding of bed- 
wetting. The purpose of the above explanation was to encourage each enuretic 
S to perceive the test experience not as one in which evidence was being sought 
to censure him but rather one in which evidence to stimulate understanding 
and acceptance was the main purpose. The same procedure was followed with 
the control Ss except that they were not informed that the study was con- 
cerned with enuresis.2 This was done to avoid having them feel that E 
might be looking for evidence of enuretic tendencies within them. Thus in- 
formation regarding the nature of the research was kept from the control Ss 
to maximize uninhibited responding to the test items. All Ss were cooperative. 


4. Scoring 


The scoring of each Blacky protocol was carried out on two separate occa- 
the first immediately after the administration and the second a few 
with the identity of the § unknown. Those protocols on which 
in scoring (1 per cent of the cases) were scored a third 


sions: 
weeks later, 
there was a disparity 
time. The scoring method used was according to Blum (1). 

C. RESULTS 
of the range of all possible scores for a 


actor was the criterion for disturbance on that factor, while a 
£ the range was the criterion for nondisturbance. 
ate disturbance on a factor where 


A score falling in the upper half 


particular f 
score falling in the lower half o ge 
Thus a score of 4-7 inclusive would indic 


the possible range was 0-7. 


1 All CNS involvements (head injuries, brain surgery, etc.) were eliminated. 
e thea ; of bladder disease or kidney dysfunction. 
vas going to be asked to do some things for 


research purposes, No $ in the control group challenged the E or questioned this 


statement. 
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Results revealed that there were 22 factors on which at least one enuretic 
S showed disturbance. There were 24 factors on which at least one control 8 
showed disturbance. However, the enuretics, as a group, were not significantly 


different from the controls (x2, df = 1, p < .05) in degree of disturbance on 
any one factor. 


D. Discussion 


The findings of the authors cited regarding the dynamics of enuresis do 
not appear to be supported as the enuretics were not significantly different 
from the controls on any one factor. There is no substantial evidence there- 
fore that the group of enuretics studied were dealing with psychosexual con- 
flicts that were any different in kind or intensity from those which the controls 
were dealing with. 

Differences between this study and the others cited may be due to (a) 
differences in the Ss that were used (not clearly defined in previous studies 
or inadequate N: e.g., single case), (b) differences in the validity of the tech- 
niques of observation used (interview and Rorschach symbols vs. the factored 
Blacky Test), or (c) to the possibility that the enuretics were, in fact, not 
different in terms of conflicts being dealt with from the controls, The last 
possibility is supported by some previous research (2, 3, 4). 


E. SUMMARY 


Previous investigators have implicated three psychological factors in the 
psychodynamics of enuresis: the fantasy of cloacal coitus, castration fear, and 
the sight of pubic hair. Most studies to date have been based on a few 
clinical cases. This study compared the performance of enuretics with controls 
on the 30 factors derived from the factor analyses of the eleven dimensions of 
psychosexual conflict measured by the Blacky Test. Results suggest that 
enuretics are not defending against psychosexual conflicts that are any 
different from those of controls. Implications for theory are considered. 
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SYMPTOM PATTERNS IN PSYCHIATRIC PATIENTS: A GOAL- 
DIRECTED APPROACH TO PSYCHIATRIC 
SYMPTOMATOLOGY* ! 


Miami Uuiversity, the University of Denver, and the University of Colorado 


ALVIN Maurer, PATRICIA STEWART, JOHN Horn, AND Dennis LIND 


A. INTRODUCTION 


This study was designed to determine whether the psychological problems- 
symptoms-complaints of hospitalized psychiatric patients occur in identifiable 
patternings which, rather than fitting into the current psychiatric diagnostic 
system, represent major behavioral avenues toward achieving hospitalization 
and psychological goals within a psychiatric setting. 

Nearly all studies which have in the past attempted to extract major 
symptom patterns of psychiatric patients have been based upon the standard 
psychiatric nosological approach and, accordingly, have been involved almost 
entirely with modifications and variations of traditional psychiatric dimensions 
(1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 16, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24). 'The present study 
represents an alternative to the traditional psychiatric approach, and, rather 
than dealing with symptoms of "disease," measures symptomatology as goal- 
directed behavior (5, 13, 14, 17, 18, 20). Within the goal-directed approach, 
the major patterns of behavioral symptomatology are seen as the primary 
avenues of gaining hospital admission and of moving toward the achievement 


of psychological goals within the hospital setting. 
B. CRITIQUE OF ‘TRADITIONAL PSYCHIATRIC APPROACH 


The traditional approach begins with an explicit acceptance of the psychi- 
atric diagnostic nomenclature. Within this given framework, the research goal 
has been to identify the component factors which comprise such traditional 

2 pochondriasis (16), schizophrenia (4, 


sychiatri tities as depression (6), hy l l 
B uh (3, 11, 19, 21, 22). The research instruments which have 


been used are composed of items extracted from psychiatric diagnostic cate- 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on November 9, 
1967, and published immediately at 35 New Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. Copy- 

right by The Journal Press. x me 
1 Data for the present study were obtained from the Denver Veterans Administra- 
hor was on the staff of that institution. The authors 


tion Hospital while the senior aut A! i tion. 
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gories as reflected in standard psychiatric textbooks, manuals of psychiatric 
illness, and handbooks of mental disorders (1, 2, 4, 11, 16, 19, 21). ES 

In contrast, a goal-directed approach rejects such psychiatric entities in 
preference for constructs extracted from the domain of behaviors related to 
motives, needs, and goals. The goal-directed approach seeks to develop research 
instruments which measure these motives, needs, and goals in terms of behav- 
ioral problems-symptoms-complaints directed toward hospital admission and 
toward psychological goals within the hospital setting. Thus the authors 
approach searches for communalities and patternings from a different com- 
plementary vantage point in which (a) items are geared toward behavioral 
problems-symptoms-complaints, rather than items extracted from psychiatric 
disease-nosology; and (4) the aim is to extract and identify major behavioral 
patternings rather than to differentiate existing psychiatric diagnostic cate- 
gories. 

C. METHOD 


1. Subjects 
Ss were 302 male psychiatric patients, hospitalized during the period from 
1959-1965 at the Denver Veterans Administration Hospital. As far as was 
practicable, approximately every eighth admission was included in the sample 


regardless of psychiatric diagnosis, excluding readmissions and patients who 
were discharged within three days of admission. 


2. Procedure 

Each 8 was individually administered a checklist, the Psychological Problem 
Inventory (PPI), consisting of 150 items. The method of derivation (15) 
was designed to provide $s with a simple, straightforward means of defining 
the broad scope of their psychological problems from their own self-reported 
point of view, in concrete, behavioral terminology. The instructions allowed 
Ss to indicate any number of items relating to their present clinical state, 

From the 150 items of the checklist, a subsample of $4 items was selected 
for primary analysis. The basis of selection was item variance; items with 
small variance were eliminated to the point where the analyses could be run 
on the remainder, 
; principal axes factors were 
and adopting the “root-one” 


in Table 1. 
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FACTORS or SELF-REPORTED PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHIATRIC PATIENTS 


Item Loading 


Factor I 


1. My arm muscles hurt me. 
2. When I walk, my hip pains me very much. 
3. Sometimes my ears feel like there is a roaring in them. 


4. At night when I should be sleeping I pace the floor. 
5. There are times when I can't see well, and things look hazy and unclear. 


6. When I am in a car, I sometimes have to think hard to remember where 
I am going. 
7. Sometimes my body seems to be warm all over. 
Factor II 


When I walk, I feel unsteady and I’m afraid I will fall down. 
I have a pain in the back of my neck. 
I have a pain in the muscles of my legs. 
After being on my feet awhile, my legs ge 
I have a pain in the upper part of my back. 
I get so scared that I’m afraid to drive a car. 
My whole body shakes and I can’t stop it. 
I can’t have an erection at times. 

Factor III 


1, 
2. 
3; 

M t weak and I have to rest. 
6. 

7; 

8. 


1. I can't stop my drinking. 

2. Even though I don't want to, 
3. When I get drunk, I throw up. 
4. I get up two or three times durin; 
Factor IV 

of people I watch the talkers but I can’t talk. 
lks to me I feel they really don’t want to. 
b for longer than six months. 

4. I can't hold a job; my boss fires me soon after I get a job. 

5. When I talk to women I get embarrassed and can't talk. 

6. I can't work as fast as some of the people I work with. 

7. When another person is critical of me my face feels tight and unnatural. 
8. Some people at work think I am odd. 

9. When I'm about to say something in a group, my heart pounds hard. 
10, Sometimes my tongue feels thick and tight. 

Factor V 

ife I complain that she doesn't understand me. 
ith my wife in the last month. 


I spend my money on alcohol. 


g the night. 


1. When I'm with a group 
2. When another person ta 
3. I can't seem to hold a jo 


1. When I argue with my W 

2. I haven't had intercourse W 

PR I struck my wife in the face. i 

. Often my have tears in them. a 

5. I'm Were HOLT can't add a column of figures like I used to. 

6. Often I have to fight back tears in my eyes 

7. When I get dally angty I slam doors as hard as I can. 
Factor VI 


. I feel like I want to hit some of the men I work with. 
- Sometimes I feel like I might kill someone. 
- I feel like strangling someone at times. 


My wife is afraid I will hit her. 


1 
2 
3 
4 I give people dirty looks. 
6 


- I yell and scream at my family. 
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D. RESULTS 


Loadings above .40 will be considered in interpreting the factors (Table 1). 

Factor I: Physical Complaints. This factor indicates a pattern of physical- 
somatic complaints, including discomforts, involving arms, hips, ears, eyes, 
total body, thinking, etc. Such a pattern of physical complaints has also been 
reported by Hamilton and White (6), Lorr, O’Connor, and Stafford (12), 
O'Connor and Stefic (16), Wittenborn (21, 22), and Wittenborn and 
Holzberg (24). 

Factor II: Physical Debilitation. This factor indicates a pattern of physical 
malfunctionings, somatic incapabilities, bodily inadequacies, loss of physical 
functionings, and bodily weaknesses. Hamilton and White (6) have isolated 
an analogous factor. 

Factor III: Alcoholism. This factor indicates a pattern of complaints about 
alcoholism, a straightforward concern with excessive drinking. 

Factor IV: Interpersonal Difficulties. This factor indicates a pattern of 
interpersonal difficulties, including interpersonal rejection, vocation inadequacy, 
social incapability, and interpersonal verbal problems. Such a factor is tan- 
gentially related to social withdrawal (1, 4, 12). 

Factor V : Marital Discord. This factor indicates a pattern of marital dis- 

: s pattern, relating to depression-helplessness-inade- 
quacy, have been reported by other investigators (1, 10, 11, 12, 22, 23, 24) 

Factor FI: Aggression. This factor indicates a pattern of anger, irritation, 
hostility, violent impulses, and overt aggression. Other studies have reported 
similar patterns (2, 4, 9, 10, 11, 22). 


E. Discussion 


The results indicate that the self-reported, behavioral problems-symptoms- 
complaints of hospitalized psychiatric patients occur in identifiable patterns 
Two of the patterns especially (Physical Complaints and Aggression) rane 
emerged in other studies of similar populations. However, a competent of 
the authors’ results with those from a traditional psychiatric approach indicotes 
that the present patterns are not at all readily converted or translated iit 
the conventional psychiatric model. None of the authors' patterns neatly cor- 
responds to schizophrenic excitement (11, 12, 21, 22, 23, 24) paranoid 
schizophrenia (4, 10, 11, 12, 21, 22, 23, 24), psychosis (2, 19) hoke com- 
pulsivity (22, 23, 24), agitated manic state (10, 12, 21, 22, 23, 24), hebe- 
phrenic negativism and resistance (10, 12, 22, 23), conceptual disorganization 
and impairment (2, 9, 10, 11, 12, 22, 23), perceptual distortion (10, 11, 


be 
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12), grandiose expansiven i i ae 
ee 3 20. ess (9, 11), personality disorganization (4), or 
„The challenging implication is that a goal-directed approach reveals a sig- 
nificantly different set of behavioral symptom patterns, as compared et 
traditional psychiatric diagnostic approach. In the traditional psychiatric E 
proach, the symptom patterns signify component elements of mercis 
diagnostic entities and the parameters of “mental illness." Within a wil 
directed approach, the significance of the patterns lies in their functional 
utility as the major behavioral avenues toward gaining hospital admission and 
toward achieving psychological goals within the hospital setting. 
Accordingly, the results suggest that the authors’ sample of hospitalized, 
male, psychiatric patients is characterized by the following major patterns of 
behavioral problems-symptoms-complaints : physical complaints, physical debili- 
tation, alcoholism, interpersonal difficulties, marital discord, and aggression. 


As a working hypothesis for further research, it is suggested that these patterns 
constitute the major behavioral avenues by which male psychiatric patients 
ion, and the major behavioral avenues 


present themselves for hospital admissi 
toward achieving psychological goals available within a hospital setting. 
Understood in terms of goal-directed behavioral avenues, the six patterns 
offer a basis for categorizing patients in terms of manifest, behavioral problems- 
symptoms-complaints. It is suggested that these six categories constitute a 
tentative foundation for goal-directed treatment programs targeted upon the 
of psychological problems-symptoms-complaints. For example, 
focus upon problems of marital discord rather than 
paranoid personality, or other psychiatric illnesses; 
ht utilize group therapy techniques to a greater 
physical complaints. The implication 
orking functional taxonomy for pur- 


six patterns 
treatment programs might 
hebephrenic schizophrenia, 
interpersonal difficulties mig 
extent than would problems centering on 
is that behavioral categories serve 45 aw 
Poses of treatment programming and prediction. 


F. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This study was designed to determine whether the behavioral problems- 
symptoms-complaints of hospitalized psychiatric patients occur in identifiable 
patternings whicb, rather than fitting into the current psychiatric diagnostic 
ajor behavioral avenues toward achieving hospitalization 
within a psychiatric setting. 
in which symptomatology 


unctions. A A 
d male psychiatric patients. Data consisted of 


The present study stems 


System, represent m 
is described in terms 


and psychological goals y 
directly from an approach 
of goal-directed psychological f 

The Ss were 302 hospitalize 
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responses to an individually administered, self-report checklist of 150 psycho- 
logical problems-symptoms-complaints. With the use of a root-one criterion on 
84 items of sufficiently high item variance, six factors were extracted. 

The results indicate that the self-reported, behavioral problems-symptoms- 
complaints of hospitalized male psychiatric patients occur in the following 
patterns: I. Physical Complaints; II. Physical Debilitation ; IL. Alcoholism ; 
IV. Interpersonal Difficulties; V. Marital Discord; and VI. Aggression. A 
comparison of these factor-patterns with those from the traditional psychiatric 
approach indicates that the authors’ patterns are not readily converted or 
translated into the conventional psychiatric model. As a working hypothesis 
for further research, the results suggest that the six factor-patterns constitute 
the major behavioral avenues by which male psychiatric patients present 
themselves for hospital admission, and the major behavioral avenues toward 
achieving psychological goals within the hospital setting. The implication is 
that these behavioral categories serve as a working functional taxonomy for 
purposes of treatment programming and prediction. 
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FORM EQUIVALENCE OF THE REVISED VISUAL RETENTION 
TEST IN MENTAL RETARDATES: AN EXTENSION*? 


Department of Psychology, University of Houston 


James A. RICE 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In a recently published study, Benton et al. (2) found Forms C and D of 
the Benton Visual Retention Test, VRT (1), to yield different results in a 
sample of 60 children, ages 5-11, /Q’s 85-115, on the direct copying admin- 
istration. Form D proved to be somewhat easier than Form C as a copying 
task. Collection of data on 81 additional children led to some attenuation of 
this difference, but it still persisted. However, Brown and Rice (3), using the 
data for 80 low JQ children (mean JQ 80), found both Forms C and D to 
yield results not statistically different on both memory and direct copying 
administrations. 

The VRT, like the great majority of instruments designed to assess some 
aspect of intellectual functioning, generally finds its greatest utility in popu- 
lations deficient in various aspects of intellectual ability. The results obtained 
with an intellectually subnormal population are not necessarily consistent with 
results obtained on an intellectually normal population. This fact, together 
with a need for an additional form from time to time either for research 
purposes or for the reason that an administration is occasionally invalid, con- 
stitutes the basis for the present study, an extension of a previous investigation 


by Brown and Rice (3). 
It was hypothesized that, 
matched on chronological age (CA) 


no significant differences in results o 
order of administration of the VRT for each o 


memory and direct copying administrations. 


for six groups of mentally retarded children 

and mental age (MA), there would be 
btained among Forms C, D, and E or in 
£ 20 scoring categories for both 


ncetown, Massachusetts, on November 14, 


Provi 
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The specific questions to be answered by the A X B design used in the 
study were: (a) is there an interaction between form of the test used and 
order of administration—memory first or direct copying first? That is, in 
groups matched for CA and MA, does one form yield significantly different 
results from another when administered first as a memory task, then as a 
copying task? If not, then (5) is there a significant difference in the results 
obtained among Forms C, D, and E, and (c) does order of administration 
—memory first or direct copying first—yield significantly different results? 


B. PROCEDURE 
1. Subjects 
The subjects were 72 educable mentally retarded children (mean JQ 75, 


SD 9.2) enrolled during the 1965-66 school year in an elementary special 
education program at the Pine School Section, Hospital School, University 


TABLE 1 
MATCHING STATISTICS 
CA MA F 
Gru F E SD E SD CA MA 
Cells: memory administrations 
1 10 118.5 25.2 90.2 17.8 
2 12 110.1 28.2 82.4 20.5 
3 13 110.7 29.9 83.2 21.3 
4 14 118.7 21.7 84.2 20.9 
s 11 116.5 26.5 87.4 19.3 
6 12 110.5 214 86.8 19.9 .294 219 
Cells: copy administrations 
1 13 117.0 29.1 84.6 21.1 
2 11 112.4 29.3 85.3 18.5 
3 11 108.0 25.3 85.0 21.2 
4 14 113.6 24.0 87.4 18.6 
5 12 114.5 21.7 84.8 22.4 
6 11 118.5 24.0 85.5 19.4 .215 0317 


of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Table 1 presents statistics describing the sample 
used in this study. Six groups (cells) are indicated as required by the design 
to be discussed in the next section. The A dimension was the form used: C, 
D, E, memory administration in the first analysis, and copying in the second. 
The B dimension was order of administration, either memory first followed by 
copying or copying first followed by memory administrations. 


2. Administration and Scoring 


Graduate students in school psychology with from one to three years training 
administered the VRT. A graduate student in school psychology with three 


» 
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years training and one year experience in the Des Moines school system scored 


the protocols. 

3. Instrument 
The Benton Visual Retention Test (VRT) “is designed to assess visual per- 
Ception, visual memory and visual constructive abilities" (1, p. 1). For each 
of two administrations—memory after 10-second exposure and direct copying 
—10 cards are presented the S on which are geometric line drawings. The S 
is to copy or to reproduce these designs from memory. Scoring is by number 
of designs correctly reproduced and by number of errors made. "These are 
divided into six error categories—omissions, distortions, perseverations, rota- 
tions, misplacements, and size errors. Total error score is also divided into 
left errors and right errors indicating that the error occurred in the subject's 
left or right visual field. This provides for a total of 10 scoring categories, 
although at this time number correct and total number of errors are the two 


9f principal concern diagnostically. 
C. RzsuLTS AND Discussion 

"Table 2 reports the results of this study. No obtained F-value was sig- 
nificant at the .01 level. More liberally, using the .05 level of significance, 
only two obtained F-values are significant, which is less than would be expected 
by chance for the 60 F-values obtained. The specific questions posed in the 
Introduction may be answered in this manner: (a) The finding of no 
interaction between form and order of administration suggests that in a sample 
of educable mentally retarded children the effect of order of administration 
—memory first or direct copying first—does not change significantly the 
results obtained with one form over those obtained with another form. The 
answering the two other questions. ( b) There 
is no significant difference among Forms C, D, and E of the VRT, and (c) 
there is no significant difference between orders of administration—memory 
first or direct copying first. These conclusions apply to all scoring categories. 


finding of no interaction permits 


D. SUMMARY 

Earlier research suggests that the three forms of the ue chem pond 
tion Test (VRT) are not equivalent in normal RN e 4 ms 
Considerable application in mentally retarded populations. * pu study 
embraced this issue in terms of form equivalence and order of a spk 
of the forms, Results suggest that, when used with a sample inp e 
menta] retardates, the VRT may be assumed to consist of three par: T zt 
applicable as either memory or direct copying tasks in which order of admin- 


istration is not significant. 


TABLE 2 
OBTAINED F-VaLUEs ror Test OF MEAN DIFFERENCES OF EQUIVALENCE OF ForMs ANALYSIS FOR VISUAL RETENTION TEST 


WITH EDUCABLE MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 


. No. No. 
Variable correct errors (0) D P R M S L Rt 
Memory administration scoring dimensions® 
Fan(2,66) = -60 08 69 49 61 03 .53 31 AS .09 
F4(2,66) = 82 04 42 1.23 1.30 42 1,39 96 2.72 2.07 
F), (1,66) = 95 is 01 2.01 45 33 2.16 2.15 56 1.26 
Direct copying administration scoring dimensions® 
Fay (2,66) = 142 42 33 85 171 1.67 3.67* 37 24 87 
Fy (2,66) = 2.90 1.53 08 147 1.87 1.88 40 91 96 3.65* 
Fy(1,66) = 01 33 1.80 50 3.44 .02 24 AL 48 04 
.01F (1,60) = 7.08 .01F (2,60) = 4.98 .0SF (1,60) = 4.00 .05F (2,60) = 3.15 
* Significant beyond the .05 level. 
a Error categories key: O = Omissions, D = Distortions, P = Perseverations, R = Rotations, M = Misplacements, 


S = Size, L = Left Errors, and Rt = Right Errors. 
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AGE DIFFERENCES IN THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EEG 
AROUSAL AND REACTION TIME* 


Duke University Medical Center 


Larry W. THompson? AND Jack BorwrNick? 


A. INTRODUCTION 


" e the terms “set” and “expectancy” are often used to explain the role 
the preparatory interval (PI) in a reaction time (RT) experiment, it 


he : > : 
a been suggested that their meaning may not be very different from the 
“u n . T . . r5 * n 
erms “arousal” and "activation" used in conjunction with indices involving 
EEG (2). In fact, a series of studies has been 


t 
he electroencephalogram, 
T with EEG measures. Con- 


Carri . 
el Tied out for the purpose of trying to relate R 
usions based on these studies remain equivocal; while several pointed to 


an EEG-RT relationship (6, 7, 9, 11, 12), a failure to find such a relationship 


has also been frequently reported (1, 7, 8, 13). In similar fashion, the con- 


e . 
epts of "set" or “expectancy” have been introduced to account for any age 
variations in PI (3, 4), Efforts 


differences in RT which occur as a result of 

to relate RT and EEG measures in the elderly have yielded equally equivocal 
results, Birren (1), for example, found no relationship between EEG fre- 
quency or voltage measures and RT, but Surwillo (12) demonstrated that the 
mean period of the EEG in the elderly could account for much of the variance 
of the RT. Neither of these two studies employed warning signals to manip- 


ulate set prior to the onset of the stimulus to respond. 
explore the manner in which an EEG 


The present study was designed to à un 
Activation pattern may relate both to RT and to the experimental condition 
ations of PI durations and 


« S 4 
of “set” or “expectancy,” as reflected in manipul 
investigated with respect to age of S. 


Serj "n : 
eries. In addition, these functions were ! 
B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 
Ss described elsewhere (5). 


* Received i «octal Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on November 20, 
ud and published emet e at 45 New Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. Copy- 
t by T 
wl. This x MEE PLS. Research Grant HD-00668 from the 
ational Insti 
ee This ee ante in part by a P.H.S. Research Career Program 
pyatd (5153) from the Child Health and Human Development Institute and by 
-H.S. Research Grant HD-01325 from the National Institutes of Health. 
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The Ss of this study constituted a subsample of 
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d in part bY 
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This subsample of white community residents included two age groups: elderly 
(62-87 years) and young adults (19-35 years). The elderly Ss had 12 or more 
years of formal education and were relatively healthy, with mild complaints of 
the usual chronic illnesses. In addition to health and education, the criteria 
for selection included the presence of measurable alpha activity in the parieto- 
occipital tracing of the EEG in order that a quantitative analysis of this mea- 
sure could be obtained using manual techniques. There were 16 men, with 
ages ranging from 68-87 years (X = 76.7), and 10 women from 67-87 years 
(x — 78.5). The same number of men and women Ss constituted the young 
group. The men were aged 19-32 years (X — 23.0) and the women were 
aged 19-35 (x = 23.8). The young group was comprised of students, secre- 
tarial staff, and housewives. 


2. Procedure 


The procedure has been described in detail in a previous study (13), and 
only the important features are described here. Briefly, S initiated each RT 
trial by pressing a telegraph key. Approximately two seconds after the key 
was pressed, a warning tone of .5-second duration (400 cps, 75 db intensity) 
was presented. The PI was indexed by an auditory stimulus (1000 cps, 85 db) 
which was terminated by the finger lift response. PIs were .5-, 3.0-, 6.0-, and 
15.0-second duration in both a regular and irregular series. In the regular 
series each PI was constant for a given block of trials, whereas in the irregular 
series PIs were varied in a prearranged manner, in such a way that each PI 
duration preceded all other PIs an equal number of times. 

EEG tracings were recorded simultaneously from the left parieto-occipital 
area during the middle RT trials of each of the different PI conditions. In 
all, EEGs were recorded during 82 RT trials for each S. A resting control 
record was also obtained. The tracings were recorded by a Grass Model III 
EEG which was set at increased paper speed (6 cm per second) and in- 
creased gains (1 cm — 50 microvolts). Electrode placements were 1.5-cm 
left of the midline and 5- and 12-cm, respectively, above the occiput. 

'The EEG measure in the present experiment consisted of the relative 
change in EEG amplitude from a rest control sample to a .5-second sample 
associated with cach stimulus presentation. The change in EEG amplitude 
was expressed as a percentage of level during rest control (rest control- 
stimulus—rest control): thus, the larger the number, the greater the decrease 
in amplitude relative to the rest control levels. Since alpha blocking (desyn- 
chronization) is related to EEG amplitude, it was assumed that this change 
measure provided a rough index of EEG activation at any given point. 


ri 
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This EEG index of activation was computed by a peak-to-peak amplitude 
analysis of three 5-second samples of rest control, selected at 30-second inter- 
vals and the .5-second sample associated with each stimulus presentation. This 
involved the .4-second preceding the onset of the stimulus and .1-second over- 
e it. The rising surface of every wave in the selected samples, which 

an amplitude greater than 10 microvolts, was measured. This measure- 
ment was then accumulated for each wave in the selected portion, which gave 
an estimate of the cumulative peak-to-peak amplitude. It has been shown 
that desynchronization of the EEG is reflected in a decrease of this mea- 
Sure (13), 
C. RESULTS 
The EEG measure of activation in relation to the PI is presented. in 
Figure 1 for both old and young Ss, The data underlying this figure werc 
Subjected to a Lindquist Type III analysis of variance (10) and the results 
may be seen in Table 1. This table shows that, while the two age groups did 
Not differ with respect to overall activation pattern (EEG amplitude change), 
they did differ in this pattern in relation to the PI; the age-PI interaction 
Was statistically significant at the .01 level in the irregular series, and ae ci 
‘05 level in the regular series. Figure 1 shows that in the regular series the 
greatest change in EEG amplitude occurred during the .5-second PI for both 
age groups of Ss (p < .05). The EEG change for the old group was greater 


than for the young, but the difference between the two age groups diminished 
on the other hand, 


as the PI durations increased. In the irregular series, ! 
Figure 1 shows an actual cross-over effect with age; for old Ss, the maximum 
EEG change occurred with the shortest PI (.5-second), while for young Ss 
the minimum change occurred with this PI. u 

With respect to RT, Table 1 shows that the old Ss were significantly slower 
than the young Ss ($ < .001), but the PI did not have a differential effect 
9n the two age groups. That is, unlike previous studies (3, 4) which n 
strate an age-PI interaction with RT measures, no oE 


with T relationship to PI f p 
Hk dais, Mm Ca s. These RT data are considered in 


emerged arallel function ; i 
part in Mida: Gg The lack of an expected age by PI interaction 
effect relative to RT may be attributable to the selection criteria of health, 
7 uai and percentage of alpha activity as well as the limited number of 
measur zai in each PI. 
. Mn EE dn PI had an effect on both the EEG and RT measures 
in the regular series (5 < 05 and .001, respectively), but not in the irregular 
Series (p > .05). Such findings raise the question of a relationship between 
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FIGURE 1 


MEAN PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN EEG AMPLITUDE AS A FUNCTION OF THE PI 
DURATION tn BOTH REGULAR AND IRREGULAR SERIES | 
The change in EEG amplitude is from periods of rest-control to .5-second periods 


involving the reaction time (RT) 
lapping it). The PI is that dura 


RT stimulus. 


TABLE 1 


stimulus (.4-second preceding and .1-second over- 
tion of time between a warning signal and the | 


ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF EEG CHANGE AND RT For DIFFERENT PREPARATORY 


INTERVALS (PI) IN REGULAR AND IRREGULAR SERIES 


F ratios ^ 
EEG change RT | 
Source df Reg. Irreg. Reg. Irreg. 
Between Ss 51 " 
Age T 50 01 17.30940 7.679€ 
Sex 1 2.41 3.00 3.89 1,38 
Age X sex 1 .93 43 4.37 4.27* 
Error (MS) 48 (14) (14) (11.96) (12.99) 

Within Ss 156 n 
PI 3 3.48* 1.91 25.18*** 2.54 t 
Age X PI 3 2.68* 4.04** 1.13 .08 
Sex X PI 3 2.57 .50 1.75 04 
Age X sex X PI 3 1.55 65 28 1.07 
Error (MS) 144 (.61) (.01) (2.41) (1.77) 


Note: EEG change refers to the relative difference in summated amplitude between 


stimu! 
* p< 05. 


s and rest control levels (rest control-stimulus/rest control). 
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EEG activation and RT, but the results do not support this. Intra-S cor- 
relations were computed between RT and EEG change for each PI in both 
I the Tegular and irregular series and none of the coefficients even approached 
Statistical significance (p > .05) ; none was large by any criterion; the largest 
Was -21 and most were less than .10. Between-S correlations were also ob- 
tained for each sex and age group separately, and again no relationship between 


the two measures was apparent. 
D. DiscussioN 


Evidence was presented to show that old and young Ss did not differ in over- 
all level of EEG change, but did react differently to variations in the PI. 
If one accepts this EEG measure as a rough index of CNS arousal, the infer- 
ence can be made that patterns of arousal are different for young and old, 
depending upon differing states of "set" or “expectancy,” as reflected by the 
experimental manipulation of PI duration. These age differences in arousal 
Patterns are complex and are not easily described by any simple, systematic 


function, 

This age difference in arousal pattern cannot be taken as an explanation of 
the age differences in RT. The present results show neither an RT-EEG 
Telationship nor overall age differences in EEG change. Thus, the data have 
left unanswered the question of the variance associated with the slowing of 


Tesponse speed in the aged. 


E. SuMMARY 
the preparatory 


: An EEG measure of arousal was investigated in relation to 

terval (PI) in the context of a reaction time (RT) study for each of two 
age groups, The two groups (19-35 and 62-87 years) reacted differently to 
the PI variations with respect to the arousal measure, but not with respect 
to RT, Measures of arousal and RT were uncorrelated. These results, p 
tie finding of a statistically significant age difference in RT but zy S the 
EEG measure, lead to the conclusion that, in this study at least, EEG changes 


did not explain the slowing in old age. 
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RATER RELIABILITY OF A DEPRESSIVE RATING SCALE* 
VA Hospital, Charleston, South Carolina; and VA Hospital, Gulfport, Mississippi 


JoszpH GILBERT AND James E. GILBERT 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The investigation reported by this article is felt to be conceivably of some 


significance in four distinct ways: (a) in terms of the instrument employed 


(the Gilbert Depressive Rating Scale, which is constructed to yield a quanti- 
tative measure of depression in any nonpsychotic patient population) ; (2) with 
Tespect to the use of independent ratings simultancously obtained in a group 
Setting ; (c) relative to a statistical evaluation assessing the reliability of 
ratings obtained by a straightforward analysis of variance procedure rather 
than classical correlation techniques; and (4) with relation to the method of 
assessing the reliability of a measuring instrument by determining the relia- 
bility of the persons making the measurement—the extent to which the raters 
were in accord. The considerations involved in the selection of the experimental 
design may have some relevance to the problems encountered by others in the 


evaluation of similar devices in the clinical setting. 

The Depressive Rating Scale (DRS) was devised by the second author. 
Tt consists of 47 items, all suggestive of a depressive condition of a kind which 
might be responsive to medication or to electroshock therapy. The scale is 
divided into three sections; the first consists of symptoms reported by the pa- 
tient, the second of symptoms observed by the doctor, and the third of symptoms 
Teported by the spouse or appropriate relative of the patient. The symptoms to 
be rated are scaled from one to five, ranging from “not perceptible or observed” 
to “markedly present as reported or observed.” Examples of the items re- 
Ported by the patient (20 items) are “Feelings of Hopelessness, Feels 
Angry,” “Impairment of Memory,” and “Somatic Complaints.” Examples of 
items observed by the raters (nine items) are “Anxiety” (as indicated by such 
symptoms as sweating, pallor, and tremor of extremities), “Appears Sus- 
Picious,” “Contact with Reality,” and “Expresses Feelings of Jealousy.” 
Examples of the items to be reported by the spouse or appropriate relative 
(18 items) are "Feels Depressed," "Attempts at Suicide," "Difficulty in 
Massachusetts, on November 22, 
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Thinking,” and “Date of First Attack.” The cumulative total of the numbers 
comprises the Depressive score, 

The first factor to be considered in the evaluation of this scale was its 
reliability. To determine the reliability of the scale by determining the relia- 
bility of the raters themselves was the first task involved in the evaluation of 
the DRS. 

Each rater made his rating without knowledge of how the other raters 
performed. The decision in this instance was that the independent ratings 
would nonetheless be obtained in the group setting, with all raters present and 
rating simultaneously, to avoid repetition and the stereotypy of response which 
might reasonably be expected to accompany it. A single interview could be 
anticipated to produce rapport and spontaneity. Hence the patients were seen 
by all five raters at the same time, but the raters rated the items on the scale 
entirely independently and without any consultation or discussion among them- 
selves before the ratings were made. In this manner, independent ratings were 
obtained in the group setting. 

The results were analyzed by an analysis of variance technique, the Ebel 
method (1, pp. 395-397), using the formula 


S Vp—Ve 

~ Ve+(K—1) Ve 

which is the mean reliability for one rater, and the formula 

Vp—Ve 

m m 

for the reliability for mean ratings from all raters involved. In the above 


formulas 7// is the reliability of ratings for a single rater, Vp is the variance 
for persons, Ve is the variance for error, and & is the number of raters. 


Fil 


rh 


The analysis of variance technique was used, despite the much greater 
arithmetical computation needed, because virtually every other reliability mea- 
sure is not appropriate for rating scale data for one reason or another, and 
because violation of the theoretical assumptions underlying other statistical 
measures of reliability results in an overestimation of reliability, while if the 
assumptions of analysis of variance are violated reliability is underestimated, 
thus loading the probabilities against a higher reliability to that extent. Also 
it has been well established that analysis of variance and comparable techniques 
are much less sensitive to violations of assumptions than are other statistical 


devices, 


cnt kae- 


Ty 
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In the concluding paragraphs of this paper, the results of the analysis of 
the reliability of the Depressive Rating Scale will be reported. In the material 
immediately following, the procedures employed for the evaluation of the 
reliability of the scale will be presented, together with their rationale, for the 
interest which the problems anticipated and the means by which they were 


surmounted may have experimentally. 
B. PROCEDURE 


From two to three patients were seen on one night each week after the 


closing hours of a Mental Hygiene Clinic in which the patients were to be 
seen for treatment! The time (5:15 on a Thursday afternoon) was delib- 
it was a convenient time, presumably 
of our patients; (b) it did not inter- 
(c) the probable fatigue of the 


erately selected for several reasons: (a) 
being after hours of employment for most 
fere with the working hours of the clinic; ‘ 
raters, all of whom were clinic personnel, might be expected to operate against 
the reliability of the scale, making positive results perhaps Sa E 
nificant than they would be otherwise; (d) on the other hand, the p 
might be expected to be somewhat fatigued, so that the dae a D 
should be more clear-cut than they might otherwise be. However, j t : i a 
of the Depressive Rating Scale were not reliable this factor should not m: 
a great deal of difference, perhaps less difference than item c. oe 
The raters represented a variety of professional disciplines, and consis 


of two psychiatric residents, two psychiatric social workers (each a a 
vergent theoretical orientation: one psychoanalytic, one ms ee A 
clinical psychologist (the senior author, Se ae x 
i o wi 
The patients rated were persons seen in the € inic, w i 
the director of the clinic to be depressed. Not all patients epee 
by their spouses, but whenever the spouse was available eac pns ess 
spouse were seen individually in the presence of the raters. igirur 
turns at asking the patient about the items on vci Ee es d 
a 1 x 
i i about 70 per cen 
although the majority of the questionning (: J er ce ý hm 
by th Y hi tric resident. The remaining psychiatric resident ai 
a iom esirable that both men and 


O workers wi women. vi garded as d 
ich reper pec ep pom = ds differences involved in rater 
i o tha 
en take part in the rating, $ y 


Performances could be observed. As will be indicated, variability between 
nces 


TU ini i ior author was at 
i Clinic, of which the sen 
. Richland Counw Mente! sar E. Gilbert was director. 
i i i . James E. Gilbert s i i 
ME Besi FE Psychologies, v: A a participating m mc Brot ere Mite 
em i ed Mies Atha Cooper (social workers), and Dr. W. S. 5 
a George 


Dr. Betty Gerry (psychiatric residents). 
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raters was not great, but where variability did occur it was apparent in the 
statistical data that the women differed more among themselves than they 


differed from the men.) 
It was intended that each patient would receive the Minnesota Multiphasic 


Inventory (MMPI), and that a separate diagnosis would be made of diag- 
noses other than depressed. However, since the real object of this initial 
evaluation was reliability, it was decided that the above objectives were more 
appropriate to a later evaluation of validity, or the degree to which the scale 
actually successfully predicted a depressive diagnosis. This decision was influ- 
enced as well by the realistic circumstance, very soon encountered, that by the 
time the patients were seen they had been on antidepressive medication (Nardil 
and Librium) for long enough to be no longer depressed. Since the purpose 
of the evaluation was, again, to determine reliability or agreement among the 
raters on the Depressive Rating Scale, the diagnosis made, the authors recog- 
nized, actually not the slightest difference except thereby presumably increasing 
variability and accordingly operating against consistency between raters. With 
this realization, and with subsequent difficulty in finding a sufficient number of 
depressed patients, the investigators added new patients to the rating project 
at random. Approximately 90 per cent of these cases were known to only one 
member of the clinic personnel in intake procedure before rating occurred, so 
that the patients rated were strangers to four or more raters on any one 
occasion. 

Under the circumstances the investigators had anticipated reliabilities in the 
range of perhaps the 50’s or 60’s for the DRS if they were fortunate, a quite 
satisfactory level for a rating scale. Instead, for five raters and 15 subjects the 
reliability of single raters was .905 and the mean reliability of all five raters 
was .979 out of a possible 1.00 for total scores. For Category A of the Depressive 
Rating Scale (ratings of the subjects’ replies to the examiner), the reliability 
of five raters and 15 subjects was .43 for one rater and the mean reliability for 
all raters was .79. (Of course reliability increases up to a point with increasing 
length and decreases with decreasing length.) For Category B of the Depres- 
sive Rating Scale (observation by the rater of the subject), five raters and 
14 subjects, despite the great brevity of this category (about half of Cate- 
gory A) the reliability of a single rater was .55 and the mean reliability of all 
raters was .82. For Category C (Rating of the spouse's statement about the 
patient, a section about the length of Category A) five raters and 11 subjects 
yielded a reliability (despite the reduction in number of subjects) of .85 for 
one rater and a mean reliability for all raters of .97. 

The raters were instructed to rate the severity of what subjects said were 
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their present symptoms on Category A and what spouses said were the severity 
of subjects’ symptoms on Category B. The raters’ observations and spouses’ 
statements were much more reliably judged than were the subjects’ statements 
about themselves. It is also of interest that a number of the subjects were 
considered hysterical individuals who exaggerated their symptoms. The differ- 
ences between categories raise the possibility of developing a discrepancy score 
from the categories of the scale which will make it possible to determine prag- 
matically at least approximately the authenticity of the patient’s symptoms. 


C. RESULTS 


'Table 1 summarizes the results of the reliability determination. 


The Depressive Rating Scale is thus demonstrated to be of high reliability, 


especially the total score, and the possibility is raised of a “discrepancy score” 
ance the significance of the scale. 


being established which might further enh 


TABLE 1 
RELIABILITY OF THE DEPRESSIVE RATING SCALE 


Category No. subjects Mean—All raters Mean—One rater 
Total 15 .979 .905 
A 15 79 43 
B 14 82 55 
c 11 97 .85 


Rating Scale essentially undetermined 
device can be highly reliable in giving 
the least valid). The reliability of 
far as the agreement of raters 
in essentially static if he 


This leaves the validity of the Depressive 
(and it remains a fact that a measuring 
the same results each time without being in 
the device, however, seems excellent, at least inso: 
is concerned. (The patient’s state would have to rema 
is to be rated twice, which would not actually be in accord with the purpose 


of the scale in measuring level of depression at a particular time as opposed 
would be involved in obtaining re- 


to the duration of the depression, which 
liability levels obtained are especially 


ratings of a patient on the scale.) The re 
surprising in view of the relatively brief sections of the scale, the fact that an 


analysis of variance technique was used which underestimates reliability if 
iolated, the rather narrow range of components known to 


its assumptions are v 
hich the scale samples, and the lack of standardized 


be involved in depression w 


statements on the scale for presentation of its items. 
Purely as a means of determining, prior to a properly controlled validity 


study, whether or not a change in the direction of improved scores on certain 
psychometric tests tends to be accompanied by improved (reduced scores) on 


TABLE 2 
CHANGE IN TEST Score AND RATING FoLLowiNG NARDIL AND LIBRIUM MEDICATION 
Digit Span Similarities Pic. Compl. DRS Color-Nam. 
Category Total Mean Total Mean Total Mean Total Mean Total Mean 
Pre- 
medication 70 11.6 81 13.5 63 10.5 566 94.3 31.17 
sec. 
Post- 
medication 71 11.83 85 14.7 68 11.33 537 89.5 28.0 
sec, 
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the Depressive Rating Scale, six patients were administered the Digit Span, 
Similarities, and Picture Completion subtests of the Wechsler, together with 
the Color-Naming test, before and after receiving Nardil and Librium medi- 
cation. It is recognized that the number of cases is too small to make any 
valid deductions possible, even leaving out of consideration the lack of a control 
group and other essential experimental controls, including those for expec- 
tancy, that would be provided in a properly designed validity study. But in 
spite of this the results presented in Table 2 are suggestive enough to warrant 
mention here for their very consistency, if for no other reason. 

In other words, as scores on the Wechsler subtest go up, scores on the 
Depressive Rating Scale (DRS) and Color-Naming go down, just as they 
would be expected to do if the medication is effective. With only six cases, so 
small a sample as to produce too much variability for real consistency to be 
expected, in spite of all the uncontrolled variables operating for positive change 
(and some against it), every test used across the board shows a change in the 
predicted direction, producing complete uniformity of trend for the group 
of six as a whole, even though the differences as might well be anticipated are 
very small. Certainly it does suggest that properly controlled studies of the 
validity of the Depressive Rating Scale, or a comparable device free from 
some of the apparent current defects of the DRS, might conceivably yield a 
practicable technique for measurement of depressive tendencies which could 
be of considerable potential value in the clinical situation. 


D. SuMMARY 


The Depressive Rating Scale of James E. Gilbert is described. The relia- 
bility of total scores on the Depressive Rating Scale for five raters and 15 
subjects was determined to be .905 for one rater and .979 out of a possible 
1.00 for the mean or reliability of all raters. Certain procedures were employed 
to deal with the problems encountered in the assessment of this type of psycho- 
metric device (use of independent ratings simultaneously obtained in a group 
setting, determination of reliability by an analysis of variance technique, and 


the assessment of reliability by evaluation of the consistency of raters) which 
o the evaluation by others of similar devices. 


de to evaluate validity at the time of 
praisal of the absolute change in 


may conceivably be applicable t 
No systematic, controlled effort was ma 
this investigation, but a preliminary ap t 1 
Wechsler subtest and Color-Naming scores was uniformly associated with 


DRS scores in the hypothesized direction, although the minuscule number of 
Cases makes this result no more than suggestive that further exploration of the 
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validity of this, or a similar device, for assessing depressive trends, could be 
potentially worthwhile. 
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THE EFFECTS OF ANXIETY AND ITEM DIFFICULTY 
SEQUENCE ON ACHIEVEMENT TESTING SCORES* 


College of Education and Department of Psychology, The University of Oklahoma 


Apert D. Smouse AND Davip C. Munz 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Authors writing in the field of test construction have consistently recom- 
mended the practice of arranging test items in order of increasing difficulty: 
i.e., the easier items first followed by the progressively more difficult items (4, 
7, 8, 11, 12). Numerous logical arguments have been advocated for and 
Against such a practice. Until recently there has been little evidence for any 
one argument (9, 13) and considerably less evidence for the practice itself (2). 

One major argument supporting this practice has been that students who 
received easier items early in the test would adapt more rapidly to their test- 
taking anxiety, thereby increasing their performance, than if the items were 


ordered with the difficult items at the first of the test and easier items at the 
d-to-easy sequence would 


end. Some authors have also suggested that a har 
ive effect of encountering 


Produce lower performance scores due to the disrupti 


difficult items early in the test. Whether any difference in performance on 
to the hard-to-easy sequence 


the easy-to-hard sequence (E-H) as compared 

(H-E) or a random (R) sequence is attributable to the facilitation of test- 
taking anxiety adaptation on the E-H test, or toa disruptive effect of the H-E 
Sequence, or to both is unknown. The purpose of this study was to evaluate the 
effect of three item difficulty orders (E-H, H-E, and R) on achievement per- 
formance scores in the classroom. The three item difficulty orders were designed 
and administered in such a way as to detect and assess possible disruptive or 


Adaptive effects on achievement test perfo 
B. METHOD 
The Ss were 113 male and female students comprising two sections of the 
Introductory psychology course at the University of Oklahoma. Both sections 
had the same instructor; however, neither section was aware of the research 
r ; a 
ation of the course, Ss from the combined 


being conducted. For the final examin e h r 
divided into two groups, a High test-taking Anxiety 


mance. 


Sections were randomly 
——— 
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Group (HAG) which received anxiety-provoking information just prior to 
the test, and a Normal Anxiety Group (NAG) in which a normal test-taking 
atmosphere was maintained. Within each group, Ss were randomly assigned 
one of three examination forms, described below. Both groups had as much 
time as needed to finish the test. 

'The anxiety-provoking treatment consisted of informing the Ss that because 
of "widespread cheating" on previous examinations, should their individual 
performances drop significantly below previous examination scores, they would 
have to take a special oral examination administered by the coordinator of the 
introductory psychology sections, Further, the examination was administered 
by a professor rather than the graduate instructor and was proctored by 
assistants who continually circulated among the Ss. [For a comprehensive 
explanation of the anxiety-provoking procedure and discussion of the ethical 
safeguards, see (10).] 

Three forms of the final examination were constructed. Each form con- 
sisted of the same 100 multiple-choice items (four alternative) and differed 
only in the order of item difficulty: i.e, H-E, E-H, and R. The 100 items 
were selected from a pool of 197 items administered as a final examination to 
931 students enrolled in the same course the previous semester. Item analysis 
of the 197 questions had yielded item difficulty values (percentage of students 
passing a given item) for each item. Previous investigators have found that 
item difficulty values are highly reliable, especially if based on a large group 
(1, 2, 3, 5, 6). However, since the instructor whose two sections were to be 
Ss had taught 107 students of the 931 examined the previous semester, PIC 
caution was necessary to avoid teacher contamination of item difficulty values 
Accordingly, item difficulties based only on the 107 former students were 
derived and compared to those based on the entire 931 examined. Twelve 
items, difficulty levels of which differed significantly (alpha = .05) between 
the two groups, were eliminated from the pool. From the remaining 185 items, 
100 were chosen which had a relatively even spread of item difficulty values 
ranging from 17.7 per cent to 96.6 per cent and having a mean difficulty level 
of 62.3 per cent. The items were arranged in three orders: decreasing orde! 
of item difficulty, increasing order of item difficulty, and randomly mixed. 

The dependent measures were the total number of test items answere 
correctly and the Multiple Affect Adjective Check List, MAACL (14) 
which was stapled to the end of each examination. The MAACL measures 
the amount of anxiety felt in the test situation and was used in this study 
to examine the effects of the three item difficulty sequences on test-taking 


anxiety. 
A two (anxiety treatments) by three (difficulty orders), unequal N, anal- 
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ysis i i 
of variance was performed on the achievement test data and on the 


MAACL scores. 
C. RESULTS 
ae the achievement test data (total number of items on the final 
Pinata separ correctly) revealed no statistically significant differ- 
ree item difficulty orders (F < 1.00, df = 2/107, p > .05). 
) also failed to produce a statistically 


ee other main effect (anxiety treatment 
ignificant F ratio (F < 1.00, df = 1/107, p > .05). Moreover, the inter- 


acti ] a : 
tion of these two variables (anxiety treatments X difficulty orders) resulted 


m Le ange F of 1.38 (df = 2/107, $ > 05). 
N hen the MAACL data were subjected to the same two by three, unequal 
» analysis of variance, Jed no statistically significant F 


iat the analysis revea 
10; H H » 
s for either main effects or interac pha — .05). However, a com- 


on tion (al 
ey of the mean anxiety score of the 113 Ss (11.2) to the college norm 
.6) on the MAACL (15) indicates t 


ex hat the Ss used in this study were 
tremely anxious at the end of the test. 


D. Discussion 
egative findings with regard to both 


T. far as this study is concerned, the n 
ACL and achievement test data obviate assessment of possible mechanisms 
ffect. Such findings are surprising, 


u ; È : 
nderlying an item difficulty sequence © 
to the contrary. While it may be 


ho NA mage ? 
wever, in view of ubiquitous expectations 

n the MAACL data stem from an ineffective 

that the 


sd er that negative results o à a 
ee treatment, the Zuckerman and Lubin anxiety norms suggest t 
xiety level inherent in the final examination situation was sufficiently high 
to mask group differences in anxiety due to treatments. If it can be assumed 
that test-taking anxiety underlies an existing sequence effect, whatever its 
form, then a very high initial anxiety would have overshadowed differences in 
test performance due to the relatively small amounts of anxiety differentially 
generated by the various item difficulty orders. 
" Another possible approach to the assessment ; j 
€ investigation of individ o test-taking anxi 
have been masked by the grouP measures used in this study. 
reactions might well interact with item difficulty sequence, 

Eressing at the moment to test this possibility. 
In conclusion, this research does not support the hypothesis that there is 
ores of power 


an item difficulty sequence effect generally operating on the sc 
achievement tests typically found in the classroom. Further, within the limits 


of this study, it can be concluded that the two major arguments for arranging 
test items in an easy-to-hard sequence are not valid in any general way. 


of sequence effects would be 
ety which would 
Such differential 
and work is pro- 


ual reactions t 
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E. Summary 


To investigate item difficulty sequence and anxiety effects on achievement 
test scores, Ss were assigned a final examination consisting of items ordered 
either hard-to-easy, easy-to-hard, or at random, and were tested under conditions 
of either high or normal anxiety. Data were subjected to a two (anxiety treat- 
ments) by three (difficulty orders) analysis of variance which produced no 
significant F ratios, and suggested that individual reactions to test-taking 
anxiety interacting with item difficulty orders were masked by too general 


measures, 


1. 


Ts, 
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SHORT TERM MEMORY AND CODING BEHAVIOR AS 
A FUNCTION OF SET DURING SEQUENTIAL TRIALS* 
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E. P. Horne AND Bruce C. FLANAGAN 


A. INTRODUCTION 
registering, assimilating, and inte- 


Perceptual processing includes sensing, 
xtension of the integrative 


grating phases. Coding and memory represent an € 
phase into the responding processes. 
Information may be coded on the ba 
the properties of these stimuli. Color an 
Separate discriminations. In early research on similari 
Goodenough (1) indicated that after three years of age color was preferred 


ove : s 
ver form and inferred concepts were based on these cues. Kagan and Lemkin 
a stronger determinant 


(6) as well as Suchman (7) reported that form was 
of conceptual choice than color. Kagan and Lemkin (6) reported that older 
but older boys used color 


girls were less likely than younger girls to use color, : 
more than did older girls. The sex difference was attributed to implicit labeling 
as a basis of similarity judgment. Corah (4) indicated that the amount of 


color and the complexity of the stimulus forms were related to the number 
of color responses. Furthermore, there was less response to color when other 
ways of conceptualizing became gful. From the work of Corah 
(4) and Gaines (5), certain lin ceptual pref- 


erence and perceptual discrimination. 
In Collier’s research (2) on visual threshold determination, it was demon- 


strated that there are a number of associative properties in the measurement. 
Response linkages were reported to be a function of intertrial intervals. Collier 
concluded that the probability of a response was à function of luminance and 
the outcome of preceding trials. Later Collier and Verplanck (3) reported 


that interpolation preceding response, and portion of the record, as well as 
, 5 : : 
nificant variables. Linkage of response in 


t ne . 
he amount of association, were SIE 2 a 
imized in their experiment. 


a single-brightness method was maximi 
t of biasing, the response bias was not shown in any 


ses of color, form, or a combination of 
d form have been considered to be 
ty matching, Brian and 


more meanin; 
kages were noted between per 


If linkage is the resul 
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one specific set. The hypothesis of a competing bias, as in a mixed set, as dis- 
tinctive from a specific, unbiased set either color or form, provides a means of 
opening the nature of specific phases of bias during the formation of coded 
responses. 

Two experiments were conducted to investigate the processes. In one ex- 
periment, the coded response was a B or R: B implied Block or Blue; R 
implied Round or Red. In the other experiment, the complete word response 
indicated a coded meaning with the response bias derived from a given set. 


B. METHOD 
l. Subjects 


Twenty-four male Ss for experiment I were obtained from the University 
of Florida introductory psychology course. The Ss for experiment II were 24 
male volunteers from the beginning behavioral science course at the University 
of South Florida. Any $ reporting an uncorrected visual acuity problem or 
history of color blindness did not participate. It was necessary to replace two 
8s for reasons of reported color blindness. 


2. Apparatus 


The Harvard Tachistoscope was used to present the stimulus material. 
Exposure time was set at 50 ms with an intertrial interval of 7.5 seconds. 
Experiment I was carried out in a dimly illuminated 8 X 10 foot room which 
was isolated from campus noise. Experiment II was conducted in a dimly 
illuminated 7 X 7 foot sound treated room (IAC 403). In each case, visual 
barriers blocked Ss’ view of E. 


3. Instructions 


In experiment I the following instructions were read to S: “In the viewing 
area you will see a card with two letters on it. Rapidly call out one of the 
two letters immediately following the brief exposure that interrupts this 
view. If you have any questions the experimenter will be ready to answer 
them after the completion of the experiment." 

In experiment II the S received these instructions: “In the viewing area you 
will see a card with two letters on it. Rapidly call out a word that starts with 
one of the two letters immediately following the brief exposure that interrupts 
this view. If you have any questions the experimenter will be ready to answer 
them after completing the experiment.” 
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4. Procedure 


Ed pe treated to one of three set stimulus conditions. The color 
Hoi Th. Regem of six presentations each of red or blue for the total 
blackeshaneà m € set consisted of six presentations each of round or 
red stum] 5s ark gray forms. The mixed set was three trials each of (a) a 
bladi A pe (b) a blue round form, (c) a red block, and (d) a blue 
5 ds ore orms were approximately one inch in diameter and centered on 
eo: — field. Eight of the Ss in each experiment were treated 
within d the above stimulus set conditions. The sequence of presentations 

e set was ordered by a random schedule restricting recurrence of like 


Sana s i 

E ow to two successive trials. 

meu and poststimulus fields contained two letters R and B, 

- iue Odd numbered Ss were run with B in the top position, 
=a ered Ss with the reverse letter position. 
n trial sequences which followed set conditions, there were 48 presentations 


with four basic orders: ABCD, BDAC, CADB, and DCBA. The A order 
d-block, blue-round, red-round, 


oe cards was blue-round, red-block, re 
pam blue-block, blue-round, blue-block, red-round, red-block, blue-block. 
bl e B order was red-block, blue-block, red-round, red-round, blue-block, red- 
mn blue-round, blue-round, red-block, blue-block, blue-round, red-round. 
ui order was blue-round, red-round, red-block, blue-block, blue-round, red- 
B. red-round, blue-round, blue-block, red-round, red-block, blue-block. The 
ut was red-block, blue-block, red-block, red-round, blue-round, blue- 
Tio red-round, blue-block, red-round, blue-round, blue-block, red-round. 
€ 24 Ss of each experiment were used with six Ss in each of the four 
Orders, 
Experimental sessions progressed from set condition to trial sequence with- 
out informing § and with no change in intertrial time. 


5. Scoring 
hich $ was instructed to call out either R 
the presence of a B response was marked 
ment II, in which a word response 
for each trial. Data were scored 
a to experiment I. Words 
he stimulus presented as 


positioned 
and even 


- : m coded experiment in w 
by ry ter each stimulus presentation, l 
dim on a score sheet by trial. In expert 
required, Æ recorded the word called out 
according to the first letter, yielding similar dat 
Were also scored according to their relevance to t 
relevant color, relevant form, oT irrelevant. 
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C. RrsuLTS 
1. Experiment I 


Where the coded R or B responses were required, the data were treated 
to three-dimensional analysis of variance regarding set, sequence, and stimuli 
as main effects. The results of this analysis are presented in Table 1. All main 
effects—set, sequence, and stimulus properties—were significant, and the inter- 
actions were not. Therefore when a letter, which had ambiguous (nonmean- 
ingful) but coded value, was elicited, the exposure variable was generally 
effective. The 50 ms exposure (mixed set-color set-form set) which was 
designed to establish a specific set was significant at the .05 level. The # tests 


TABLE 1 
Copep Response B 

Source df Ss MS F 
A (set) 2 50.02 25.01 3.19* 
B (sequence) 3 118.75 39.58 5,05** 
C (stimuli) 3 560.66 186.89 23.84** 
AXB 11 169.06 15.37 1.96 
A X C 11 162.40 14.76 1.88 
BX iC 15 151.59 10.11 1.29 
Error 50 391.85 7.84 

Total 95 

* 05 level. 

** .01 level. 


for color set and form set were both significant (.05) when compared with 
mixed set conditions, but color effect vs. form set were not significantly dif- 
ferent from one another. 

The sequence variable, arrangement of red-block, blue-block, red-round, 
blue-round introduced as fixed orders to insure among the 24 Ss a balanced 
arrangement of these four cards, was found to be significant (.01) level. Of 
the six ¢ tests for sequence, three were significant at .05 and one was sig- 
nificant at .01 level. The last significant ¢ was between the two orders, onc 
inverted from the other. 

The stimulus properties—red-block, blue-block, red-round, and blue-round 
attributes—were significant in the determination of the coded response. In 
six £ tests, four differences—red block-blue block, red block-blue round, blue 
block-red round, and red round-blue round—were significant at .01 level. 
Where a forced choice of one response excludes an alternative response, color 
set was more effective in the emitted coded response. 

In terms of coded responses, both color set and form set were significantly 


eee 
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different from the mixed set in determining the response. There was no sig- 
nificant difference between color set and form set. 

Furthermore, the sequences for test pairs of color-form, which were ar- 
ranged in four balanced ordered sequences, were significant. 

When Ss were responding on a short-term memory function with only the 
coded response of one letter (the initial one of a possible word), the experi- 


mental variables of set and sequence were significant in determining that 


coded response. Although the code was not interpreted to the S, the implica- 


tion was present, although the particular aspect of code—color vs. form—was 
not stated by direction or by explicit meaning. 
2. Experiment II 


procedure was repli- 


In a second experiment with 24 other Ss most of the 
ond group was asked 


cated, but the instruction to the S was altered. The sec 
to respond by giving a word. 


TABLE 2 
Wonp Response B 

Source df SS MS F 

d -- 2 m 122: - 
uence 3 36. i 

C (stimuli) 3 219.71 73.24 ud 
A x B T 15.23 1.38 = 
axe T 114.73 10.43 Z 

xc 41,56 2.77 = 
Er 15 

ror 50 680.27 15.60 

"Total 95 


* 3/50 df, 4.20 — .01 level. 
An analysis of variance of word responses (Table 2) scored for initial 


letter B ( B-words) indicated that the stimulus properties—red-block, blue- 
ibutes—were significant in the determination 


block, red-round, blue-round attri int 
of the B-word responses. Of the six ¢ tests, three were significant at the .01 
level and one was significant at the .05 level. These four differences were 
ted block-blue block, red block-blue round, blue block-red round, and red 
Tound-blue round. It may be noted that the pattern of response in the two experi- 
ments with coded (letter) response and with word response was similar. In 
both experiments BB (blue block) gave highest B response or B-word re- 
Sponse, In both experiments the RR (red round) gave low B response. 

'The color code was apparently producing more names in completing a B 
Tésponse when two cues were not implicitly consistent: i.e., block-red or blue- 
round. Coding and meaning were either ambiguous or 1n conflict with only 
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partial cues. Since there were no instructions given to the subjects that letter 
was a definite lead to a word response, the subjects were able to use a word 
(nonrestrictive to color or form). The low level of random naming indicated 
that behavior was particularly selective with color cues stronger than form 
cues. 

Immediate memory response was influenced by selective cues. The sig- 
nificance level of the stimulus effect was .01. 

In an attempt to interpret the responses, three further analyses of variance 
were done: scoring for (a) relevant color response, (5) relevant form response, 
and (c) irrelevant word response. It was noted that the main effect of set 
was significant for irrelevant words, relevant color responses, but not for 
relevant form. Furthermore, sequence and stimuli, when scored for relevancy, 
were not significant. In two of the three analyses, the set stimulus interaction 
was significant but not the form response. 

From the data of experiment II, the presence of a few cues was noted—an 
additional interpretation of the character of the responses: irrelevant word, 
relevant color, and relevant form, the low effect of form as a particular cue 
in terms of significance. The stimulus-set interaction just compounded the 
simple effect. Perceptual responses were not completely reduced to simple 
effects. 


D. INTERPRETATION 


Coding by letter was determined by set. Color, as opposed to form, as ? 
separate discriminatory effect was not more effective for the separate letter 
response. Within the experimental set for limited trials, the B or R response 
has not been biased by color or form. The stimulus information apparently 
was inadequate, whereas the set information was effective. 

The significant sequence effect indicated that subjects were coding on 
nonrandom basis. The memory and coding behavior may have been a form 
of response bias as in the Collier (2) and the Collier and Verplanck (3) 
experiments. Stimulus information did not register. One implication which 15 
suggested is that registration-assimilation processes were set linked. 

As the information in the stimulus properties for the mixed and unmixed 
sets increased to two levels—red-block, blue-block, red-round, and blue-round 
—significant effects were obtained. In coding with a separate letter responso 
the greater stimulus input prepared the subject for registration and inte 
pretation. 

In the second experiment the word response produced more codin 
with only a limited meaning: ambiguous or irrelevant responses. Since random 


a 


g put 
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name i 
e s appeared at a low frequency, the behavior had been selective. Sequence 
= scored for relevancy, was not significant. i 
but e pen effect may not be attributed to difficult form discrimination 
probably to some difficulty in i i ithi i 
e ty producing meaning within the coding 
E. CoNCLUSION 
Pe i 
Bee im processes as determiners of response were informationally limited 
ins. color and form properties. Where the informational content was in- 
i sed, a code effect was observed. Meaning, as it is limited to a word 
Vai was not completely clear to these subjects, probably in relation to 
omplete instruction. Associative behavior is complex in linkage. 


F. SuMMARY 

Prid i as compared with a specific, unbiased set, 
Mines U^ gd were informationally limited through color and form 
B. Th » Wit one instruction in the first experiment, responses were R or 
dag Second experiment required a word response. Selective cues regulated 
of e etical choice, which probably indicated coding behavior. In the formation 
S Word response, coding was limited by ambiguous or irrelevant responses. 

Pecific response linkage was not generally obtained. 


In mixed set with competing bias, 
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The National "Teacher Examinations have been administered to teacher 
education seniors at Tulane University annually from 1948 to the present. 

he examinations provide measures for evaluating academic preparation in 
the three main areas of preservice teacher education: general education, pro- 
fessional education, and teaching area specialization. These areas comprise the 
chief Components of teacher education programs in most colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States, 

*veloped and conducted by Education Testing Service since 1950 and by 
the American Council on Education from 1940 to 1950, the National Teacher 
Examination; are used by many local school systems as an aid in selecting 
and Promoting teachers, by certain State Departments of Education for 
certification purposes, and by teacher education institutions for evaluating 
tchievement of their students and effectiveness of their teacher education 
Programs, The Common Examinations have generally included tests of Pro- 
sional Information, Written English Expression, Social Studies-Literature- 
Fine Arts, Science and Mathematics, and Nonverbal Reasoning. The last- 
named test was discontinued after 1964. Teaching Area Examinations have 

cen available in some 13 fields, including two in elementary education, Biology 
and General Science, English Language and Literature, Industrial ete eg 
cation, Mathematics, Chemistry-Physics-General Science, Social Studies, Phys- 
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“Scaled Scores.” These are standard scores with a mean of 60 for National 
‘Teacher Examinations candidates which permit direct comparisons among 
tests in a given year and from year to year. 

Local scaled scores may be compared section by section or with various 
norms groups. Norms data are based on scores made by a sample of National 
Teacher Examinations candidates from all parts of the country annually. The 
number of candidates comprising the sample from which the norms data are 
derived runs to seven or eight thousand. Since the sample of institutions which 
test nearly all of their full-time teacher education seniors is carefully selected 
on a stratified basis, this number of seven or eight thousand students com- 
prising the norms group is adequate statistically. Comparisons and interpre- 
tations in this study will be made in terms of percentile ranks of scaled scores. 
For instance, a scaled score of 62 on the social studies test has a percentile rank 
of 70, which means that on this test the score of 62 ranks 70th from the bottom 
or 30th from the top in a group of 100 candidates whose scores are distributed 
exactly as the several thousand scores in the national sample were distributed. 
School systems, of course, may develop their own norms so that an individual's 
scaled score may have different percentile rank values in different school 
systems. Interpretations here are limited to comparisons with the national 
norms provided by Educational "Testing Service. Percentile ranks are based on 
candidates tested over the country during 1957-1961 from a stratified sample 
of institutions which tested almost all full-time seniors preparing to teach. 
This sample was selected for comparison with Tulane results because 1957 
marked the middle of the 19-year period under study.! 


Reliabilities of the Common Examinations tests range from .80 to .90, and 
for the Professional Education and General Education Weighted Subtotal 
Scores and the Weighted Common Total Scores from .93 to .96. Concurrent 
validity is indicated by the relationship between scores on the National "Teacher 
Examinations and the criterion of grade-point average. For seniors enrolled 1n 
teacher education programs at 11 institutions, the correlations range from 3 
to .74 with an average of .57. Content validity is indicated by the care taken 
by subject matter committees and test specialists in writing and selecting items- 
Following each administration, rigorous statistical analyses of the items are 
made to assure that the examinations meet high standards.? 

Table 1 shows the number of Tulane students completing Bachelor's and 


1 National Teacher Examinations, Interpretation of Scores, K2. Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey, 1957-1961, +o Ser" 

2 National Teacher Examinations, Technical Handbook. Educational Testing 
vice, Princeton, New Jersey, 1965. Pp. 13-18. 
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Master? 
Fitness bts and teacher education programs together with number and 
1966. Of kem the National Teacher Examinations by years from 1948 to 
teacher educati students completing undergraduate and graduate programs in 
Teacher purior the 19 years, 693 or 49.1 per cent took the National 
1957. TÀI rte Percentages ranged from 14.7 in 1965 to 96.0 in 
1952 the $ s have been requested but not required to take the tests. After 
umber taking the tests increased because the New Orleans Public 


NUMBER or T: TABLE 1 
Drant ULANE UNIVERSITY STUDENTS COMPLETING BACHELOR’S AND MASTER’S 
E AND TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS TOGETHER WITH NUMBER 
TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 


AND PERCENTAGE TAKING NATIONAL 
BY YEARS FROM 1948 TO 1966 
Per cent taking 


Y Number taking 
ear Number completing National Teacher National Teacher 
1948 programs Examinations Examinations 
1949 45 20 444 
1950 62 24 38.7 
1951 78 27 34.8 
1952 99 18 18.1 
1953 78 40 51.2 
1954. 63 24 38.1 
1955 53 29 54.5 
1956 46 37 80.4 
1957 51 38 74.5 
1958 51 49 96.0 
1959 79 50 63.3 
1960 92 53 57.6 
1961 118 74 62.8 
1962 100 40 40.0 
1963 105 54 51.4 
1964. 93 37 39.7 
1965 80 57 71.2 
s 61 9 14.7 
213 
za 1415 63 E 


Sch 

o . 

two ols began requiring the scores for regular employment. During the past 

took Years of the study, quite small percentages of those completing programs 

the Examinations. Included in Table 1 are the scores of 25 of 270 
duating seniors, 


Brady 
Ut t, ate students who did not take the tests when they were gracua c 
ance of their Master’s program 1n education. 


ook 
The =a tests during the pursu s 
Or 49.1 per cent of all students completing programs represents an 
for group interpretations on the National 
rised approximately 90 per cent of 


fter graduation. 


umber comp 
s at Tulane Uni- 


Sache s 
stud, Examinations. This n 
om ents who actually took teaching jobs a adua 
Posite results on the National "Teacher Examination’ 
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versity will be set forth showing scaled scores, means, medians, and percentile 
ranks for the 19-year period. 

Table 2 shows the distribution, mean, median, and percentile rank of the 
Weighted Commons National Teacher Examinations total scores for Tulane 
University teacher education students over the past 19 years. The median of 
627 and percentile rank of 68 indicate that the selection and training of teacher 
education students at Tulane University have been quite above the norms for 
the 19-year period. Actually the median range was 135 points, 540 in 1949 
for 24 students to 675 in 1966 for 10 students. The median for the last five 


TABLE 2 
DisrRIBUTION, MEAN, MEDIAN, AND PERCENTILE RANK OF WEIGHTED NATIONAL TEACHER 
EXAMINATIONS COMMONS TOTAL SCORES OF COMBINED TEACHER EDUCATION 
STUDENTS COMPLETING BACHELOR'S AND MasrER's PROGRAMS 
AT TULANE UNIVERSITY 1948 TO 1966 


Total number 


Score students 
800 7 
750 21 
700 78 
650 158 
600 182 
550 128 
500 78 
450 25 
400 14 
350 1 
300 1 
N 
Mean p 
Median 627 
Percentile rank 68 


years combined, 1962 to 1966, was 654 for 152 students. This gain in median 
Weighted Commons total score of 61 points from 1951-1955 to 1962-1966 was 
significant at beyond the .01 level. Thus, it can be said with high confidence 
that the selection and training of teacher education students at Tulane Uni- 
versity improved substantially over the past 15 years. 

Table 3 shows distributions, means, medians, and percentile ranks of teacher 
education students at "Tulane University on the various sections of the Com- 
mons Examinations of the National Teacher Examinations for 19 years, 1948 
to 1966. 

On the Professional Information section, comprising Psychological Founda- 
tions, Societal Foundations, and Teaching Principles and Practices, the median 
scaled score for 693 Tulane teacher education students over 19 years was 65, 


* 
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which was associated with a percentile rank of 73. This means that only 27 
per cent of the national sample made scaled scores above 65. One hundred 
seventy-nine, or 26 per cent, of the Tulane students made scaled scores of 70 
or above with percentile ranks of 87 or above. Forty-two per cent made scaled 
Scores between 60 and 70, while only 32 per cent had scores below 60, the 
Average achieved by National Teacher Examinations candidates. The superi- 
ority of the Tulane teacher education students on the Professional Information 


TABLE 3 
AND PERCENTILE RANKS OF SCALED SCORES OF TEACHER 


RSITY ON PROFESSIONAL INFORMATION, 


DISTRIBUTIONS, Means, MEDIANS, 
S-LITERATURE-FINE ARTS, 


EDUCATION STUDENTS AT TULANE UNIVE! 


Written ENGLISH EXPRESSION, SOCIAL STUDIE: 
MATHEMATICS SECTIONS 


NONVERBAL REASONING, AND SCIENCE AND 
OF THE NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS FOR 19 YEARS, 
1948-1966 
Written Social Studies- 
Scaled Professional English Literature- Science Nonverbal 
Score information Expression Fine Arts and Math. Reasoning 
95 
90 1 1 
85 4 2 9 1 
80 12 8 19 16 7 
?5 47 46 46 36 43 
70 116 125 75 30 85 
p: 170 151 104 118 151 
E: 118 134 108 147 177 
50 101 84 141 134 96 
45 56 70 115 84 48 
40 43 42 60 44 17 
35 16 20 16 15 18 
8 8 5 6 10 
Fi 2 5 1 3 
M 693 693 693 693 656 
ean 63 63 61 62 63 
Median 65 65 60 62 63 
Percentile 
rank 73 70 62 6+ 62 


Section of the national test is clearly apparent. The mean scaled score for 187 
Students during the first five years of the 19-year period on Professional Infor- 
mation was 59; that for 152 students during the last five years was 66. This 
difference o£ seven points was significant at beyond the .01 level. Thus, the 
Selection and training of Tulane students as judged by the Professional Infor- 
Tation test improved substantially from the early 1950's to the middle 1960's. 
Table 3 shows that, on the Written English Expression section of the 
ents over 19 years achieved 


ational Teacher Examinations, 693 Tulane stud ; 
a median scaled score of 65 which was equivalent to a percentile rank of 70. 
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Only 30 per cent of the national sample made scaled scores as good as or 
above 65 on this test. One hundred seventy-nine, or 26 per cent, made scaled 
scores of 70 or above with percentile ranks of 89 or above. Forty-one per cent 
of the Tulane students made scaled scores on the English test between 60 and 
70. Thus, only 229, or 33 per cent, of the Tulane teacher education students 
made scaled scores on the English test below 60, the average for National 
Teacher Examinations candidates. The mean scaled score for 187 students 
during the first five years was 58; that for 152 students during the last five 
years was 66. This mean difference of eight points was significant at beyond 
the .01 level. Thus, 67 per cent of the Tulane students on the English Ex- 
pression Test over 19 years exceeded the mean of the national sample. Also, 
the selection and training of the Tulane students as judged by the English 
test improved appreciably from the early 1950's to the middle 1960's. 

On the Social Studies-Literature-Fine Arts section of the National Teacher 
Examinations, the scaled score median for 693 Tulane teacher education stu- 
dents over the 19 years was 60, which had a percentile rank of 62. On this 
test 38 per cent of the national sample made scores as good as or above 60. 
One hundred forty-three, or 21 per cent, of the Tulane students made scaled 
scores of 70 or above, falling in the upper 9 per cent of the national sample. 
Thirty-one per cent made scores between 60 and 70, while 338 or 48 per cent 
had scaled scores below 60. Thus, the Tulane teacher education students over 
the 19 years ranked just above the national sample on the Social Studies test. 
"The mean scaled score for 187 students during the first five years of the study 
was 58; that for 152 students during the last five years was 64. This mean 
difference of six points was significant at the .01 level. Hence, the selection and 
training of Tulane teacher education students as judged by the Social Studies- 
Literature-Fine Arts section of the National Teacher Examination showed 
definite improvement from the early 1950's to the middle 1960's. 

Table 3 further shows that on the Science and Mathematics section of the 
Commons Examination, the median scaled score for 693 Tulane teacher 
education students over 19 years was 62, with a percentile rank of 64. Twenty- 
one per cent made scores of 70 or above, falling in the upper 15 per cent © 
the national sample. Thirty-eight per cent had scaled scores between 60 and 
70, while 41 per cent made scaled scores on this test below 60. It appears that 
the Tulane students, on the average, over the 19 years made appreciably higher 
scaled scores on the Science and Mathematics general education test than di 
the national sample. The mean scaled score for 187 students during the first 
five years of the study on this section was 60; that for 152 students during 
the last five years was 65. This mean difference of five scale score points was 
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significant at the .01 level. Thus, as judged by the Science and Mathematics 
test, the selection and training of teacher education students at Tulane Uni- 
versity improved appreciably from the early 1950’s to the middle 1960's. 
i ies A Nonverbal Reasoning section of the Commons Examinations, dis- 
es ine after 1964, the median scaled score for 656 Tulane teacher educa- 
inb eu was 63 with a percentile rank of 62 on the national sample. One 
"4 € thirty-six, or 21 per cent, had scaled scores of 70 or above, falling 
aon upper 14 per cent of the national sample. Fifty per cent of the Tulane 
ha nts made scaled scores between 60 and 70, while 29 per cent had scores 
elow 60, the average of the national sample. Thus, the selection of Tulane 
teacher education students, typically, from 1948 to 1964, as judged by the 


Diiis TABLE 4 

EDUCATION: MEAN, MEDIAN, AND PERCENTILE RANK OF SCALED SCORES OF TEACHER 

E TION STUDENTS AT TULANE UNIVERSITY ON COMBINED NATIONAL "TEACHER 
XAMINATIONS OPTIONAL OR TEACHING AREA TESTS FOR 19 Years, 1948 TO 1966 


Number of students 


Scaled score 


80 13 
75 30 
70 87 
65 135 
60 160 
55 94 
50 48 
45 21 
40 8 
N 596 
Mean 63 

64 


Median 
— Percentile rank 65 
was slightly better than that of the National 


eacher Examinations sample. The mean scaled score for 187 students during 
as 61; that for 219 students during the last 


the first five years of the study w. 5 du 
five years was 65. This mean difference of four points was significant at the 
onverbal Reasoning test, the selection of 


:01 level. Thus, as judged by the N à 
teacher education students at Tulane improved appreciably from the early 


1950's to the early 1960's. 
"Table 4 presents the results of 596 Tulane University teacher education 
Students over 19 years on the combined Teaching Area tests of the National 
cacher Examinations. The median scaled score was 64 with a percentile 
Tank of 65. One hundred thirty, or 22 per cent, of the students made scaled 
Scores above 70, or in the upper 16 per cent of the national sample. Two 
hundred ninety-five, or 50 per cent, of the students had scaled scores between 


Nonverbal Reasoning test, 
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60 and 70, while 28 per cent made scores below 60, the average of the national 
sample. These data indicate that the Tulane teacher education students, 
typically over the 19 years on the Teaching Area tests, were substantially 
better than the average for the country. The mean scaled score for 127 stu- 
dents during the first five years of the study was 62; that for 149 students 
during the last five years was 65. This mean difference of three points was 
significant at the .05 level. Thus, there is evidence that the selection and 
training of teacher education students at Tulane University as judged by 
the Teaching Area tests improved slightly from the early 1950’s to the middle 
1960's. 

On the combined Teaching Area tests, Tulane University teacher educa- 
tion students showed a significant gain in mean scaled scores from the first 
five to the last five years of the 19-year period. When results were analyzed 
for the tests separately, two of the Area tests, Education in the Elementary 
School and English Language and Literature, showed no significant change 
in means from the first five to the last five years of the study. 

Significant improvement in selection and preparation of teacher education 
students at Tulane University over 19 years, 1948 to 1966, is clearly indicated 
in the results of the National Teacher Examinations presented herewith. 
This is true for all areas tested, general education, professional education, and 
teaching area specializations. Although the general selective admissions policy 
at Tulane has not been materially changed during the period of this study, 
the quality of students admitted to the University and to teacher education 
programs has been improved. Also, it seems reasonable to conclude that some 
of the increase in scores from the first five years to the last five years of the 
19-year period can be attributed to improved teaching in certain subject matter 
departments and in professional education. 


SuMMARY 


The purpose of the study was (a) to compare Tulane University Teacher 
Education students with national norms on the National Teacher Examinations 
over the past 19 years, and (b) to investigate the selection and preparation © 
the Tulane students during the first five years and the last five years of the 
19-year period. The data indicated that the Tulane teacher education students 
exceeded the norms every year since the tests were initiated in 1948. Further: 
the data showed significant improvement in the selection and preparation 9 
students from the first to the last years of the period. This was true in all areas 
tested : general education, professional education, and teaching area specializa- 
tions. Since Tulane University’s selective admissions policy has not been mate 
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rially changed during the period of the study, it seems reasonable to attribute 
some of the gains in scores from the first to the last years of the period to 
improved teaching in subject matter departments and in professional education. 
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COLOR RESPONSE TO THE TAT: AN INSTANCE 
OF EIDETIC IMAGERY ?*1 


The City College of The City University of New York 


Peter W. SHEEHAN 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In the course of a study on posthypnotic conflict (16), a subject was put 
into trance, awakened, and given a battery of personality tests to determine 
base control measures of personality functioning. This procedure was fol- 
lowed prior to the induction of an anxiety-toned conflict. Asked by E to make 
UP a story to card 3 BM of the Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) (9), $ 
Teported the following: “I can see some colors in the picture. This sounds 
a bit looney, but would you like me to tell you about the colors? Her hair 
is a dark brown; she has a swarthy complexion. Her skirt is a light blue. Her 
Sweater is a reddish brown color; it’s dirty. The carpet is green and the sofa 
is yellow.” When asked the following day to make up a story to the card, 8 
Teported colors again but attributed different colors to the same parts of the 


stimulus, 

To the author’s knowledge there has been no other instance of color 
Tesponse to the TAT reported in the literature. When color is projected onto 
an achromatic area of the Rorschach cards (12), “the fantasy dominated 
Quality of the response suggests a serious loosening of ties with reality and an 
appropriate manifestation of affect" (8, p. 339). The possible pathology 
9f color response to the TAT is highlighted by the fact that inappropriate 
Color responses in the Rorschach may be suggested by the association of ea 
With the achromatic features of cards 2 and 3. The TAT in fact is totally 
achromatic and offers no such cuc-eliciting suggestions for color responses. 
projective tests undoubtedly reflect 
But an alternative hypothesis for 


Color responses to achromatic stimuli in 
ted is that Ss may 


Some degree of pathology in many instances. I 1 
*Xplaining this behavior which should at least be investiga 
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have an unusual propensity for vivid imagery of the cidetic kind: they may 
project colors onto stimuli in vivid eidetic images which persist through time. 
Such behavior emphasizes less their personality functioning than the cognitive 
factors which they bring to the task. Accordingly, the present study was de- 
signed to investigate extensively this particular $'s imagery and the conditions 
of its occurrence. Only close study of S’s imagery can determine whether it 
is unique enough to account for his color responses to the TAT. 


B. METHOD 


The 8 was a 21-year-old, male university student. Prior to imagery testing, 
several relevant tests were administered. A high score of 11 on the Stanford 
Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale, Form C (18), and a maximum rating of 5 
for trance depth on a diagnostic scale of hypnotic depth (11) indicated that 
he was very susceptible to hypnosis. He scored an JQ of 120 on the Quick 
Test of intelligence (1) and showed a normal adjustment score on the In- 
complete Sentences Blank, College Form (13). His score of 147 on the sen- 
tence completion test was +-.45 standard deviations away from the mean 
adjustment score given by 14 Ss of similar hypnotic susceptibility. An electro- 
encephalographic record was also taken and examined for clinical indications 
of epilepsy. No evidence was found of any disturbance in brain wave patterns. 

S was tested for eidetic imagery in a standarized manner adopted from the 
techniques of Haber and Haber (5). He was instructed first to scan the 
stimulus and then look hard at a projected screen placed on an easel and to 
tell E what he saw. Instructions to scan ensured that afterimages were not 
formed following fixation of the stimulus figure. Seven stimuli were used. S 
was shown three geometrical designs, card 3 BM of the TAT, a colored stim- 
ulus depicting an aeroplane crash, and two stimuli from Witkin’s embedded 
figures test (19). He was asked to construct a copy of his image of each 
geometrical pattern by means of blocks, to describe his images of the TAT 
card and plane crash verbally, and to draw copies of his images of the em- 
bedded figures. Verbal description was not uscd to test imagery of the designs, 
since previous evidence has shown that reconstruction is a more sensitive 
technique than verbal recall for measuring the accuracy of Ss’ imagery of 
simple stimuli (14). After $ had imaged the TAT card and plane crash, he 
was shown both stimuli and asked to describe them, while E checked on the 
accuracy of his perception. Each image was rated by 8 on the Betts seven-point 
rating scale for vividness of imagery (2). 4 

Following imaging of the experimental stimuli, § completed a shorten 
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for , i i 
Bs ot ee ithe e apa tuer OA r 
ms à S ent sensory modalities in 
Is imagery, the nature of his dream imagery, the pleasantness and familiarity 
of the stimuli recalled, and the frequency of spontaneously occurring eidetic 
imagery outside the experimental setting. Following this inquiry he was tested 
for negative afterimages to the imaged colors: red, blue, yellow, and green. 
Here he was asked to image a color for 30 seconds while fixating a center dot 
9n a white projection field, and then to transfer his gaze to a grey projection 
field and report what he saw. He was then tested for negative afterimages to 
the actual colored stimuli. Finally, he was tested for defective color vision 
on the AO H-R-R pseudochromatic plates (6) under standard conditions of 


illumination. 
C. RESULTS 


Following the investigations of Haber and Haber (5) and Siipola and 
Hayden (17), five primary criteria were adopted for distinguishing the eidetic 
Image from the afterimage and the memory image. The criteria were as 
follows: E noted whether (a) an image was reported, (J) the color was 
Positive, (c) an image was located "out-there" or in $'s mind, (d) S used the 
Present or past tense in his verbal descriptions, and (e) he moved his eyes 
around the projection field in the proper relative directions when describing 


different areas of the image. 

Data indicated that $ had an unusu 
Parison of his performance with the av 
Sample of college students on whom imagery 
showed that S imaged more vividly on the imagery que: 
modalities, Ratings differed most appreciably in the visual, auditory, gustatory, 
and kinaesthetic modalities. Considering all items, S scored an average rating 
of 2.0 (“very clear and vivid") on the seven-point scale of vividness of imagery. 
R S’s behavior showed strong evidence of eidetic imagery. Four of the seven 
images which $ evoked satisfied the criteria for eidetic imagery as stipulated 
by Haber and Haber (5). Eidetic images were given to the TAT card, the 
Scene of the aeroplane crash, and to both of the embedded figures. All four 
images were rated as either moderately clear and vivid or very clear and 


See 

2 The scale contains 35 items of the original Betts questionnaire (2). Five items 
Pertain to each of seven sensory modalities; they are visual, auditory, cutaneous, 
aesthetic, gustatory olfactory, and organic. In the visual (auditory) modality, Ss 
are for example asked to think of seeing (hearing) “the sun as it 1s sinking below 
the horizon" (“the sound of escaping steam”) and to consider carefully the image 
Which comes to their mind's eye (ear). 


al propensity for vivid imagery. Com- 
erage rating performance of a large 
test data were available (15) 
stionnaire in all sensory 
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comparable in vividness to the actual experience, were positively colored, and 
were seen as "out-there" in the projection field. The most vivid and stable 
image was of the aeroplane crash which S described in a 665-word description 
given entirely in the present tense. He made only three errors in the recall of 
this stimulus, all of which were concerned with relatively detailed parts of the 
picture. Other details were recalled with remarkable accuracy even down to 
the symbol on the tie pin of one of the figures depicted in the picture. How- 
ever, accuracy of reproduction was not perfect for the other stimuli, which 
is in accord with the findings of Doob (3) and Siipola and Hayden (17) that 
eidetic imagery may not be highly correlated with accuracy of recall, at least 
in some instances. Images of the embedded figures and the TAT card were 
not consistently stable and somewhat less vivid than S’s image of the planc 
crash, but in all four eidetic images $ experienced no difficulty in pointing 
to different parts of the projection field and describing corresponding sections 
of his images. When E tested S's imagery of one of the embedded figures, he 
pointed to the screen and asked § what was there. The S replied that he could 
see nothing at the spot E was pointing to, but informed E that he had gone 
past a 2” by 1” image situated directly in the middle of the projection screen. 
It was significant that the TAT card which was imaged eidetically was again 
reported as colored both in $'s image and in his description of the actual card. 

The three geometrical designs reproduced by blocks were not imaged 
eidetically. No image of the designs satisfied the criteria laid down to detect 
the presence of eidetic imagery. None was projected externally, any verbal 
report on the imagery was in the past tense, and the imagery was reported 
typically as not clear or vivid. 

An important feature of $'s behavior was the sporadic nature of the 
imagery. Not all stimuli were imaged eidetically. S reported in the inquiry that 
he could experience vivid auditory imagery of an eidetic kind: “If you mention 
to me the first movement of Brahms Fourth, I can actually hear it and 
can hear the strings in perfect detail and if I can concentrate long enough and 
you gave me some staff paper I could perhaps pick out the second viola part 
and write it down for you . . . sometimes I get it (image of Brahms) and 
sometimes I don't, but when I get it I usually get it pretty well. You just 
forget things sometimes." The factors which appeared to influence the occut- 
rence of eidetic imagery were S’s familiarity with the imaged stimulus an 
the affect associated with it. Scenes which were familiar and had strong affect 
attached to them were imaged vividly. S reported the greatest intensity ° 
imagery in the visual modality. Visual images had "strength and vividness 
above auditory experiences because of the emotional intensity associated wit 


them.” 
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In the inquiry 8 reported that he sometimes saw black and white movies in 
color. Paradoxically, this phenomenon occurred usually when the actresses, 
actors, and scenery in the movie were not very familiar. He reported color as 
not actually on the screen, but in his mind. Doubt, however, about the external 
quality of his imagery reflects more S's belief in the unreality of the image. 
His verbal descriptions vividly depicted an external, “out-there” quality char- 
acteristic of eidetic imagery. The TAT card was again dsecribed as a “water 
color" and S reported that nine-tenths of his dreams were always in vivid color. 
These data highlight the peculiar emphasis § gives to color. When tested on 
the color blindness test, 8 showed perfectly normal color vision. 

S reported normal afterimages to actual colors but failed to show unequiv- 
Ocal evidence of negative afterimages to imagined stimuli. On three of the 
four test occasions when he fixated the projection field after imaging a colored 
Stimulus, $ continued to project the same colored image he had been initially 
asked to evoke. On the discrepant trial, after imaging the yellow stimulus, he 
transferred his gaze to the projection field and failed to see anything. But on 
the next trial 8 saw both a yellow and a blue square after imaging the latter. 
It seems more appropriate to regard the yellow image on this trial as a 
Projection of the previous image than a negative afterimage to the blue stim- 
ulus, particularly since juxtaposition of two eidetic images on the = 
Projection field is a phenomenon which is known to occur in the imagery o 


some eidetic subjects (10). 
D. Discussion 


The results suggest that the color responses to the TAT initially — 
in this § can more plausibly be explained by the hypothesis that he has a specia 
aptitude for eidetic imagery than by appealing to hypotheses concerning 
Psychopathology of adjustment. He showed no ieri ea ecl v 
tence completion test and no unusual responses to the : ^ i s €— 
naming. He was capable of exceptionally vivid imagery and show 


‘ ;hi ine the strength and vividness 
of ic eidetic ability. Factors which determine v 
REGENDI the stimulus, the affect attached to it, and 


of imagery were familiarity with v t aec atta 
the ipe E Maes modality employed. For this 8, vivid eidetic ui — 
familiar material though color was easily projected onto ipia iar o cin 
"The presence of at least some affect was the more CK a a 
i ivid eidetic i red more often in the visual an 
eidetic imagery. Vivid eidetic images occur 
auditory inpr Ph than in other modalities because of the stronger affect 
attached to them. , "nt f 
Motivation and interest played a special role in his oe tie i ap 
Peared not to project images externally which had little affect attached to 
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them. This is consistent with previous reports that eidetic imagery can occur 
for some kinds of pictures but not for others (4). Eidetic imagery seems to 
reflect a cognitive ability which has survived from some earlier evolutionary 
state and which has become virtually functionless in adult society (4). The 
survival of such imagery in some Ss suggests it is performing a useful function. 
Perhaps as Doob suggests it is activated when the individual is experiencing 
some special kind of difficulty in coping with the environment (4). The reason 
for its survival and the role motivation and interest play constitute the true 
clinical relevance of its occurrence. 

It is important to consider whether the occurrence of eidetic imagery in 
the present context was genuine or merely a function of E's implicit suggestions 
concerning its occurrence. Instructions to report what § sees on a projected 
field certainly imply that eidetic imagery is being investigated. The criticism 
is especially pertinent considering S's susceptibility to trance and his ready 
motivation to respond to the hypnotist's demands. However, the sporadic nature 
of his imagery argues against the demand characteristic hypothesis, He failed 
to project some images externally and to evoke afterimages to imagined stim- 
uli. Previous investigations have found that Ss who are influenced by the 
demand characteristics of the experimental situation will report afterimages 
to imagined stimuli (7). 

In conclusion, results indicate that S's color responses to the TAT were a 
product of a genuine Propensity for imaging which is quite atypical among 
adults in Western society, They highlight the special role cognitive capacities 
may play in determining subjects’ responses to projective test stimuli. 


E. Summary 


During the course of an experiment, an $ gave color responses to the TAT. 
The hypothesis was tested in the present study that § was an Eidetiker. Results 
indicated that he was able to evoke vivid eidetic images which persisted 
through time. Color responses to an achromatic stimulus could be explained 
by S’s unusual propensity for imagery, without any appeal to theorizing about 
the psychopathology of his adjustment. The results draw attention to the 
need to recognize the possible influence of cognitive factors on subjects’ 
projective test responses. 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN FIGURAL AFTEREFFECTS: 
SOME PROBLEMS AND POTENTIALS* 


The University of Colorado and the Denver Veterans Administration Hospital 


MICHAEL WERTHEIMER AND Frep H. HERRING 


In 1951, Klein and Krech published a paper reporting that brain-injured 
people are more susceptible to kinesthetic figural aftereffects than are controls, 
and, among others, Eysenck (1) and Wertheimer (3) soon thereafter reported 
other personality, psychiatric, cognitive, and physiological correlates of figural 
aftereffects. In the decade between the early 1950's and the early 1960's, a 
number of laboratories concentrated on further study of individual differences 
in figural aftereffects, with the hope that such measured individual differences 
could reflect differences in some major underlying dimension, such as cortical 
conductivity (2), metabolic efficiency (3), or susceptibility to reactive inhi- 
bition (1). Two strategies appear to have guided these research efforts: first, 
the search for correlates of individual differences in figural aftereffects (other 
Perceptual and cognitive functions, various personality and physiological indices, 
etc.), motivated largely by theoretical concerns; and, second, group compari- 
sons (such as among psychiatric and neurological categories), with the aim 
of ultimately developing procedures which could be used for differential 
diagnosis, 

During the late 1950’s the senior author set up a figural aftereffects labora- 
tory at Rockland State Hospital in New York, and during the early 1960's 
both authors developed a perception laboratory, which included a series : 
figural aftereffect devices, at the Denver Veterans Administration issue 
Each of these laboratories! concentrated both on the theoretical kso im 
and the practical diagnostic problem, with a variety of c» hy 
(several visual and several kinesthetic figural aftereffects, ambigu 

i i tive afterimages, spiral aftereffects, 
Teversals, duration and fluctuation of nega Bi a TOO pee 
Critica] flicker frequency, etc.) measured on a grand total o 
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sons in various categories (schizophrenics, patients with brain damage, sA 
rotics, alcoholics, patients medicated with tranquilizers and energizers, controls, 
etc.) in about a dozen different studies. 

Although a few reports were prepared (3, 4), most of the data the authors 
have gathered over the years have not been published. The present note is 
written in the hope that the experience of a decade and a half in this area 
may be of use to other investigators, and that others will thereby be more 
able to avoid some of the blind alleys and difficulties which have characterized 
much of the authors’ work. 

The typical finding, in correlational matrices of various figural aftereffect 
measures, other perceptual and cognitive indices, and personality data, has 
been that a larger number of correlation coefficients are in the expected direc- 
tion, or are statistically significant, than would be anticipated by chance alone, 
but even the strongest correlations would be at a disappointingly low level 
(an r of the order of .30 would be atypically high). Frequently there were 
trends (sometimes not statistically significant), such as that schizophrenics 
exhibit lower susceptibility to the illusions, and brain-damaged patients greater 
(with one technique) or lower (with other techniques) susceptibility, or that 


medication with standard ataractic drugs reduced susceptibility. Isolated dif- 


ferences or correlation coefficients significant in one study would occasionally 


not be significant in a replication. In those cases in which significant correla- 
tion coefficients were obtained, it was sometimes possible that they might have 
been spuriously generated by group differences on the measures, due to con- 
tamination by the broad heterogeneity of the Ss 
subgroup of Ss in a larger § pool, may be less able than other Ss to pay close 


; Roe rwise 
attention to the procedures, resulting in lower scores on several otherw!s 
unrelated perceptual measures), 


(e.g., schizophrenics, as one 


; c 
As apparatus and procedures were developed so that several devices becam 
available for the measurement of the "same" perceptual performance, 1t z 
came evident that what at first seemed like relatively minute and unimporta? 


: . $ e 
differences in apparatus and procedure (such as the specific wording of th 


" " . . B H UA r 
instructions, the physical setting within which the measures are taken, whethe 
psychophysical judgments were 


made with or without counterbalancing © 
starting positions, the location of the POE in space relative to S's body: 
whether an illusion was measured as an apparent contraction or an apparent 
expansion of a test object, the details of the design of the apparatus, wi 
rapport between E and 8) made major differences in the measured individu? 
differences, Overall, measured individual differences in figural aftercfiec” 
appear to reflect a wide variety of as yet poorly understood, often subt 
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ae aca oft ciim ai india uir 
: T ly have served to obscure any possible 
underlying meaningful differences and correlations. 
" cuo dd A n authors’ experience, therefore, it would not appear to 
; present stage of technology of figural aftereffects, (a) to 
attempt extensive further explorations of individual differences in figural after- 
effects of the kind extensively attempted so far, with the aim of developing 
relatively definitive diagnostic procedures; or (5) to engage in correlational 
work using present techniques with the hope of obtaining clear-cut data of 
major theoretical significance. The authors have come to this impression even 
though the findings to date have often been at least somewhat encouraging 
to such explorations; their conclusion is due to the fact that typical findings 
are at disappointingly low levels of significance or repeatability. The bewil- 
dering variety of apparatus and techniques for measuring individual differ- 
ences in figural aftereffects has compounded the problem. 

More appropriate, it seems, would be a concentration on fundamental 
psychophysical study of these perceptual functions. Perhaps it might even- 
tually, then, become possible to develop more rational, standard procedures 
which could be designed to maximize any potentially meaningful individual 


differences, Enough nonchance findings exist already to suggest that an im- 
provement in techniques, resulting in a reduction of the currently sizable 
« ; 3 B 

random" error, may eventually make it possible to obtain data of more 


clear-cut theoretical and diagnostic utility than has been achieved to date. 


SUMMARY 

ence with theoretical and diagnostic research 
ffects, it is suggested that it would 
1 dimensional psychophysical study 


On the basis of 15 years’ experi 
on individual differences in figural aftere 


be more fruitful to engage in fundamenta : 
of these perceptual phenomena than to continue further correlational efforts 


with the present variegated techniques. The order of significance, statistical, 
Practical, and theoretical, of findings to date with the available methods is 
disappointingly low, and it appears likely that a standardized set of methods, 


once developed, may yield more satisfactory results. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF CHILDREN IN THE "INNER CITY"* 1 


Temple University? 


THERON ALEXANDER, JUDITH STOYLE, AND CHARLES Kirk 


A. PURPOSE 


'The complex task of acquiring language in the early years of life is, of 
Course, a part of the response patterns significantly influenced by cultural re- 
quirements and conditions. Thus, information about language development has 
particular relevance for programs endeavoring to offset cultural and environ- 
mental adversity. Such programs must be concerned with language develop- 
ment if they are to ameliorate unfavorable influences and compensate for the 
lack of opportunities which are ordinarily part of the background of verbal 
experience essential for normal cognitive development. . 

Since language is learned from other people, deprived environments with 
familial dislocation and disorganization may not only fail to provide appro- 
priate linguistic sex role models but may also fail to provide suitable reinforce- 


ment and varieties of environmental experience to bring about adequate verbal 
hat an adverse and deprived 


facility. Although general agreement exists that i 
environment will impair children’s development in language, there is as yet 
incomplete information about the nature of resulting inadequacies. Knowledge, 


for example, as to whether or not both boys and girls in a deprived er 
ment develop similarly in rate and pattern and hence are able to Bp 
equally well from intervention, as is now being provided in the nationa ly 
Supported Head Start programs, would be of value in curricular and experi- 

ential planning. . 
The very young children in this study come from some of the worst possible 
Massachusetts, on December 11, 


Provincetown, 
des 5 New Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. Copy- 
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conditions of poverty in one of the world’s largest cities. They play on garbage 
strewn sidewalks beneath the broken windows of decaying “row houses à "s 
part of the city that has deteriorated steadily over the years. Not on y s 
they live in conditions of "urban decay," but their family life is characteriz Y 
by the many psychosocial factors of stress associated with frequent crises es 
to health, safety, and the unity of the family. 'The main purpose of this stu y 
is to seek information about the linguistic development of these children—infor- 
mation about sex differences in vocabulary and vocabulary change in reference 
to time and training. 

The general question of whether or not sex differences in language develop- 
ment exist has been of interest to investigators for many years, although a 
consensus about a difference has not been attained. McCarthy (3, 4), in an 
evaluation of research, has asserted that sufficient evidence exists to conclude 
that girls are superior to boys in language development. She attributes the 
difference to child-training practices in which boys are encouraged to engage 
in active games and are sent out to play more often than girls. Accordingly, 
the superiority, in her view, grows out of the socialization process, Winitz G» 
on the other hand, reports a study in which no sex difference in linguistic 
behavior was found in middle-class children in a midwestern university tow? 
Still different findings were reported by Anastasi and D'Angelo (1) who 
found that Negro boys from nonracialy mixed neighborhoods were superior 
to Negro girls on mean sentence length, while the white girls in the study 
surpassed the white boys. The authors were at a loss to explain their findings 
about the Negro boys in view of the general findings about the superiority 
of girls in most areas of language development. Although the issue of S€* 
differences in language development is still unresolved after more than ? 
quarter of a century of investigation, as methodologies are refined and n 
cultural variance is given much more significance, research problems at leas 
now can be better defined, 

The specific goals of the present study are (a) to determine if vocabulary 
differences exist between the sexes in children 3 to 5 years of age growing 
up in the deprived conditions of a large city; and (b) to determine if there 
is a significant vocabulary change over the Head Start school year and, if a 
change takes place, to determine if there is a difference between the sexes 1? 
the change. 


B. METHOD 


1. Subjects ; 
The 118 children (52 girls and 66 boys) in this study are predominant 
3 and 4 years of age (see Table 1). No statistically significant differences 


3 
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ae exist between the boys and girls in the study. The subjects attended pre- 
school (Head Start) in four centers located in socioeconomically depressed 
, 


urban areas having predominantly Negro residents. 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND RANGES FOR AGES OF SuBJECTS AT BEGINNING OF STUDY 
Sex N Mean Range 
Male 66 4.1 2.9—5.0 
Female 52 4.2 3.2—4.8 
Total 118 4.1 2.9—5.0 


2. Procedure 


The subjects in this study were given the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale 
as part of the national program for the study of children in preschool programs 
known as Head Start. The first testing of the children was done in the fall 
of 1966 and the second testing was done in the spring of 1967 with at least 
an interval of four months for all subjects. The data used in this study con- 
sisted of the scores of the subjects on the Picture Vocabulary items of the 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale. In this part of the Binet, a subject is asked 
to identify 18 cards containing line drawings of objects. The pictures, drawn 
in black ink against a white background, show the following objects. 


]. Airplane 10. Ship 

2. Telephone 11. Umbrella 
3. Man's hat ]2. Foot 

4. Ball 13. Flag 

5. Tree 14. Cane 

6. Key 15. Arm 

7. Horse 16. Pocket knife 
8. Knife 17. Pitcher 

9. Jacket 18. Leaf 


"What's this? What 


e and the examiner asks: 
of the correct re- 


D " " 
Each card is shown one at a tim 
ary score 1S the sum 


do you call it?” The picture v 
Sponses given. 

Since the normative data 
of the age levels covered in th 
interpolated and are shown in 
test data can be a basis for com 
normative criterion contained in t 


ocabul 


are incomplete for each 


for the Binet 
normative scores where necessary were 
y using these normative levels, the 


ld's performance against the 
nterpolations) ; 


provided 
is study, 
Table 2. B 
paring each chi 
he Binet (and i 
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TABLE 2 i i 
Ace Norms For Picture VocasuLary [rems Basep ON STANFORD-BINET 
AND INTERPOLATED VALUES 


Number of words expected 


Age in months at each age level 
30—32 8 
33—35 9 
36—38 10 
39—41 11 
42—44 12 
45—47 13 
48—50 14 
51—53 15 
54—56 16 
57—59 17 
60— 18 x 


C. RESULTS 


The first goal of this study was to determine if vocabulary differences 
existed between the sexes, The results (see "Table 3) indicate that significantly 
more males are equal to or are above the age norms than are girls, Thus, 4 
significant sex difference in extent of vocabulary in favor of boys was en- 
countered (chi square = 3.37, df = 1, p < 05). 


TABLE 3 
NUMBERS OF CHILDREN ABOVE AND BzLow Picture VocasULARY NorMs* 
Number of Number of Total 
Age norm male female number of 
comparisons subjects subjects subjects 
Equal to or above = 


age norms 21 


8 29 
Below age norms 45 44 89 
Total 66 52 118 


à x2 = 3.37; 5 <.05, 


The second purpose was to determine whether or not a change in vocabulary 
occurred during the school year and whether or not a sex difference occurTe 
in reference to this change. It was found that, while a significant change f0" 
the entire group was encountered (¢ = 3.81, one-tailed test, p < .001), no 


significant difference (sce Figure 1) was found between the sexes in referenc? 
to changes (median test, chi square — 1.0, df = 1). 


D. Discussion 


Kr finding of a sex difference in the responses to the Binet Picture Vocab- 
ulary i 


H . " 5 
s of interest in that, contrary to a number of studies in the past, bo’ 
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exceeded girls in meeting tasks of the test. Most previous investigators of 
linguistic development have found either that girls excelled or that no sex 
difference existed. In this present study, however, approximately 32 per cent 
of the boys were equal to or exceeded the norm for their age, while only about 
15 per cent of the girls were equal to or exceeded norms for their age. The 
basis for this difference, if substantiated by further studies of other samples, 
must be sought, as McCarthy has emphasized, during the period of infant 


: 


MALES FEMALES 


AMOUNT OF CHANGE 


FIGURE 1 T "n 
INITIAL AND FINAL PICTURE VOCABULARY SCORES , 
pony ber of words passed. Mean change for entire group 


e is in num! h 
even de ec between first and second tests for each subject) — .759; t = 3.81; 
5 < .001. Median difference in changes for boys and girls — 1.0. (There is no sig- 
nificant difference between the sexes in score changes over period of study.) 
development and in the very early experiences surrounding the child in his 


life space. À ; N 

The existence of the sex difference should be considered, too, in relation 
to the fact that a large percentage of the group was below age norms (see 
Figure 2). The factors which have prevented these children from reaching age 


norms apparently have not interfered equally with both sexes and have been 
rticularly if, as has been asserted in 


more devastating for girls than boys, pa 
hast, gue Ge » d boys in development. It should be noted that 


the past, girls normally excee: Á t ‘ 
the finding of this study does not necessarily conflict with McCarthy’s view 
of the accelerated development of girls as her studies apparently were based 


on the normal course of development and on middle-class children. 
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The present study supports the findings of Anastasi and D'Angelo that 
Negro boys in lower socioeconomic class exceed girls in the acquisition of 
linguistic skills. Hess and Shipman (2) have suggested that Negro mothers 
of lower socioeconomic class use less verbalization with their children than 
do middle socioeconomic class mothers. If girls are kept more with the 


28 
26 
24 


22 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
E 


-S 2 +1 id 44 dm dg da S 79 


DEVIATION FROM NORMS 


FIGURE 2 


Picr 
CTURE VOCABULARY SCORES COMPARED TO SrANrFORD-BiNrT Norms FOR ALL 


SUBJECTS 


mother or female substitutes, 
play more with other childre 
Of still other importance i 


to 
and the boys on the other hand are allowed 


n, perhaps a difference occurs in this WAY 
. s the fact that the f Head Start, 
" à program o n 

has np: 3 offset unfavorable intervening factors in developments in 
not a xin the relative disparity between the sexes, Even though overall ye 
hee » ves the relative difference between the performance of the ba 
and the girls remained essentially the same. It would seem that, if the dane 


of the girls is to be altered, specific measures will be required. 


with 
di 
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E. Summary 


The subjects in this study (52 girls, 66 boys) are predominantly 3- and 4- 
year-old children living in dire conditions of urban decay. The investigation 
concerns picture vocabulary scores obtained at the beginning and end of the 
school year (Head Start). It was found that there was a significant sex dif- 
ference in vocabulary in favor of boys. It was also found that, while a sig- 
nificant change in vocabulary was encountered over the school year for the 
entire group, the relative difference between the sexes was maintained. The 
information obtained suggests that, if the deficiency of girls in vocabulary is 
to be overcome, measures for specific help must be undertaken. 
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TWO SCALES TO MEASURE COGNITIVE RIGIDITY* 


The International Division of the American Institutes for Research; 
and the Department of Educational Psychology, 
The University of Calgary 


James G. SNIDER AND Grant C. DRAKEFORD 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this paper is to present two scales! for the measurement of 
Cognitive rigidity and to list the results of a series of studies in which they 
have been used. Although the scales were originally intended to measure a 
variable called all-inclusive conceptualization, which was derived from various 
Suggestions of general semantics (3, 4), recent factor-analytic data suggest 
that “cognitive rigidity” may be a better term for what these scales measure. 

The scales are based on the arguments of a number of writers who have 
argued for the importance of a linguistic content variable which they termed 
"allness" and which was later called “all-inclusive conceptualization." The 
basic proposition was that absoluteness (allness) in language would be 
directly related to rigidity in behavior. Johnson (3), for example, suggested 
that a tendency toward all-inclusive conceptualizing may lead to various per- 
sonal maladjustments. Korzybski (4) argued that all-inclusiveness is one of 
the major pitfalls of language which may lead to very general misevaluations 
of reality. Hayakawa (2) has made the observation that the individual who 
is too all-inclusive is likely to misjudge the environment, since he will not 
be flexible enough to change with a changing environment. The importance 
of the all-inclusiveness variable in personal counseling has been noted by 


Snider (8). 
B. DEVELOPMENT OF THE SCALES 


Cognitive rigidity was defined operationally as the tendency to respond in 
terms of absolute or overgeneralized language. It was taken as the tendency 
to prefer to use such terms as all, always, never, and forever. Although some 
researchers (5) have used word-counts of the use of these absolutistic terms, 
it seems preferable to develop scales to measure the tendency to use such 


———— 
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terms, since through the use of scales we can control better for reliability 
and for standardization of stimuli. the 
The first cognitive rigidity scale (Word Preference Test) was based on ut 
hypothesis that a tendency toward the use of absolutistic terms would be reveale 
by expressed preferences for one word or the other of pairs of words, ink 
one of each pair is an absolutistic word and the other is not. It is Met 
that in such a situation the person who tends to use absolutistic terms wi 
tend to choose the absolutistic term in each word pair. Such pairs as “never- 
seldom" and "always-sometimes" were used. d 
Two versions of this type of scale have been constructed. Words are equate 
within pairs for frequency of use (13) to ensure that choices are not based 
on frequency of exposure to the stimuli, Each scale is composed of half 
“crucial” items—i.e., items containing absolutistic terms—and half “distractor 
items, which are word pairs similar in meaning but which do not contain 
absolutistic terms. These items were introduced to ensure that subjects would 


not discover the purpose of the scales by simply scanning the items. Examples 


of “distractor” items are "den-cave" and "individual-person." 


One version of this scale contains 80 items, while the other contains 60 items- 
Biserial item analysis was used in constructing the scales. Reliability figures 
(1st vs. 2nd half) were established on samples totaling more than 600 tigh 
school pupils and college students, These reliability figures range from 8 
to .94. Validity studies were carried out by correlating Word Preference Test 
scores with word-counts of absolutistic terms used in free writing of hig 
school pupils. Four validity coefficients range from .38 to .45 in samples totaling 
more than 200 pupils. 

The second scale of cognitive rigidity (True-False Test) has two eye 
each one containing 100 statements of the type “Teachers are strict, ° 


T s alse. 
“Ministers are good men,” to which the subject is to respond true or fa 


sj ace er swere 
The cognitive rigidity score is simply the total number of statements answe?™, 


true. It is assumed that when agreeing with such statements the subject ^ 
exhibiting his degree of cognitive rigidity. 

Items for the tests were caref 
both forms of the test prod 
-90 to .94, calculated from s 
pupils and college students, 


d 
, n 
ully chosen from a large pool of qe of 
uced reliability coefficients (Ist vs. 2nd ha choo 
everal samples totaling more than 500 high $ 


C. Some CORRELATES or THE CocNiTIVE Riciwwiry SCALES 


Several studies have been carried out using the various forms of 
nitive rigidity scales. The 80-item form of the Word Preference Test 


the cog” 
has bee? 
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shown to correlate negatively with the flexibility scale of the California Psy- 
chological Inventory and positively with the conformance scale of that same 
inventory (6). It was also shown to correlate positively with a stereotyping 
test (7). The 60-item form of the Word Preference Test has been shown to 
be positively correlated with the Nufferno Level Test of nonverbal intelligence 
and the Rudin Response Set Scale (1). 

A French translation of the 60-item form was shown to be positively cor- 
related with high and low French milieus (12), suggesting some linguistic- 
cultural implications of cognitive rigidity. In one study, in which subjects 
were required to perform on a word preference task derived from the Word 
Preference Test, cognitive rigidity scores were found to be negatively cor- 
related with intensity of discrimination between stimuli of high and low 


degrees of meaningfulness (10). 
The True-False Test of cognitive rigidity has been found to discriminate 
between achievers and underachievers (11) and between delinquents and non- 
delinquents (9). It also has been shown to be negatively correlated with Otis 
Gamma IQ scores (9), and there is evidence that it is positively correlated 
with age but shows no difference by sex. 
Recently Drakeford (1) investigated the relationship between various 
itive rigidity measures by means of a 


“overinclusiveness” tests and the cogni 
gn consisting of a Principal Components analysis rotated to 


d for a matrix of 20 measures, composed 
h of the cognitive rigidity 


factor analytic desi 
the Varimax criterion and compute 
of four measures of overinclusiveness, one form eac 


scales, and 14 "marker" variables. 


'The data showed no relationship bet 


but the measures of cognitive rigi 
a common factor which Drakeford labeled ‘ 
the Rudin Response Set Scale, the CPI Flexibility 


the “R” Scale of Acquiescence, and the 


ween overinclusiveness and cognitive 
rigidity, dity did show cohesion in that they 
both loaded on ‘cognitive rigidi 

and which was loaded by 
Scale, the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale, 


two cognitive rigidity scales. oer 
at the cognitive rigidity measures may be mea- 


The latter study suggests th e rig ay be 
mensional variable which is loaded in the direction of 


suring a general unidi 
“rigidity” and which is cognitive 1n nature. 


D. SUMMARY 

Two scales are presented which derive from the linguistic content variable 
of "allness" but which are shown in a factor analysis to load on "cognitive 
rigidity." Results of several studies are listed which show the scales to be 
useful measures of cognitive rigidity. Copies of the scales are available from 
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the authors. All forms of the scales, except one form of the True-False Test, 
may be seen in Snider (6) or Drakeford (1). 
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AN ANALYSIS OF MULTITRIAL FREE RECALL LEARNING 
WITH INPUT-ORDER HELD CONSTANT* 


Department of Psychology, Vassar College 


WILLIAM A. ROBERTS 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In several recent papers, it has been suggested that the typical bow-shaped 
serial position curve (SPC) of free recall learning (FRL) could be under- 
stood in terms of a two-process theory of memory (3, 10). Recall of late 
input-items is attributed to output from short-term storage, while recall of 
early and middle input-items is attributed to output from long-term storage. 
In this paper, a two-process model of FRL is elaborated, and it is shown that 
this model can account for a good deal of data in FRL. An experiment is 
presented which tests some predictions from this model. 

The SPC of FRL typically demonstrates a marked recency effect which 
often is accompanied by early recall of terminal input-items. If this phenome- 
non represents an early unloading of items in short-term storage before they 
are lost, any factors which prevent the immediate recall of items in short- 
term storage should lead to the loss of these items. In support of this pre- 
diction, both Glanzer and Cunitz and Postman and Phillips have found that 
delaying recall for 30 seconds eliminated the recency effect but produced 
little change in the primacy effect (3, 4). Both Raffel and Deese required Ss 
to recall items in the same order as they were presented (1, 5). This procedure, 
which effectively blocks the early recall of late input-items, led to a significant 
reduction in the recency effect as compared with that obtained under free 
recall instructions. The findings of an experiment by Tulving and Arbuckle 
are also clearly in line with this prediction (9). Tulving and Arbuckle 
presented Ss with 10 digit-word pairs and then asked Ss to respond with the 
correct word when a stimulus-digit was presented. Stimulus-digits at each 
input-position were presented systematically at each output-position over trials 
so that recall could be plotted as a function of output-position with input- 
position as a parameter. The curve for the final two input-positions shows a 
high degree of recall at the first two output-positions followed by a marked 
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decline at the later output-positions. Curves for the early and middle input 
positions are flat, being invariant with output-position. : ——" 

The model holds that items occurring in early and d vd 
positions are recalled from a long-term storage system which is e iaa 
by delays in recall. However, the primacy effect requires such a the us 
explain why more early input-items are recalled from long-term storage I 
intermediate input-items. The primacy effect can be dealt with by dod a 
sion of the differential-rehearsal-hypothesis, early suggested by Welsh = 
Burnett (11). This hypothesis holds that early input-items are val 
more than later input-items, and, therefore, are remembered better. W Y " 
early items more susceptible to rehearsal than later items? It is pcne 
that early input-items enter a short-term storage system where rehearsa i 
items allows the § to organize or unitize these items into long-term storag 
units. Short-term storage could be thought of as preorganized memory in 
which each item is remembered as an individual unit. Items pass into ME" 
term memory when they are organized into superordinate structures. MM 
input, § holds items just presented in short-term storage while he po 
items presented carlier. The longer an item is kept in short-term storage, t ; 
greater is the possibility it will be lost from memory and not be rehearsed 
all. Early input-items then have the advantage because they do not have n 
be held in short-term Storage before being rehearsed. As the middle of t : 
list is approached, however, more and more items must be held in short-ter? 


. . = : items 
storage while earlier ones are rehearsed, and many of these intermediate 1t 
are lost from short-term storage. Thu 


greater is the Probability th 
storage; and, the later it is 
will be lost before there js o 

There is evidence that rel 


3 e ; Sn d to 
with the conditions of learning. Conditions which favor organization lea 
relatively more and earli 


recall from short-term storage than from long- 
storage. Thus, if long-term memor 
term storage wil] be primary in 
Storage because the ma 


term storage will be 
Variables w 


terial is very difj 
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uld expect to affect degree of femur non 
duce clear changes in the SPC. Free recall of low meaningful materia); ^ ., 
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sense syllables, yields a SPC with a marked recency effect and little P™ 
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effect (5, 11). Sumby directly compared the free recall of low and high 
frequency word-lists (6). The first trial SPC for the high frequency list 
shows equivalent primacy and recency effects. The SPC for the low frequency 
list demonstrates a recency effect equivalent to that for the high frequency 
list, but no primacy effect whatsoever. Increasing meaningfulness raises the 
level of the early portion of the SPC but has little effect on the terminal 
portion of the curve. 

Deese and Kaufman studied the FRL of lists of words varying in linguistic 
structure from random ordering of words (zero order) to text (2). SPCs 
for each order of approximation to normal structure showed a clear trend 
from a recency effect and no primacy effect at zero order to a primacy effect 
and no recency effect at text. This finding follows from the model, since 
the nearer list-structure comes to normal language structure, the more items 
S should be able to organize into a single unit for long-term storage; with 
text, Ss may unitize entire phrases or sentences. The fact that no recency 
effect was found with text suggests that output from long-term storage may 
have dominated recall completely. This suggestion is supported by the finding 
that Ss recalled the text-list in the order it was presented to them. For a zero 
order list, order of recall was quite different, terminal items being recalled 
quite early with initial items being recalled next, somewhat sooner than inter- 
mediate items. When opportunity for organization is relatively low, output 
from short-term storage appears to be primary in recall. Some of Sumby's 
results also are in agreement with this finding (6). When Ss were required 
to recall a list of high frequency words, they emitted early input-items first. 
When Ss recalled a low frequency list, however, output-order was reversed 
with late input-items coming first. 

In two early experiments, Welsh and Burnett and Raffel instructed Ss to 
memorize each nonsense syllable of a list as it was presented but not to think 
of an item after it had been presented (5, 11). A set not to rehearse which 
prevents Ss from relating items to one another should strongly inhibit orga- 
nization. The SPC for this condition yielded a marked recency effect but 
absolutely no primacy effect. 

Finally, the model predicts that providing Ss with opportunity for rehearsal 
should facilitate the primacy effect more than the recency effect. Glanzer and 
Cunitz found that spacing input-items in time significantly aided the recall 
of early and intermediate input-items but did not affect the recall of terminal 
items (3). Repeated trials should also provide opportunity for organization. 
Sumby found that, after three trials, the SPC for a low frequency list showed 
equivalent primacy and recency effects (6). Since the first trial SPC showed 
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a recency effect but no primacy effect, learning between Trials 1 and 3 must 
have proceeded at a faster rate for early items than for late items. "T 
In the experiment reported here, degree of list-organization is pex = 
requiring Ss to recall lists of categorized and uncategorized words. a "cd 
is learned for 10 trials with the input-position of words remaining con: this 
over trials. The two-process model makes several predictions regarding te 
experiment. The Categorized List should show superior recall to aA n 
categorized List, since the former provides common conceptual UN 
organization while the latter does not. Further, the benefits of categort we 
should be more marked at the beginnings and middles of the lists than i 
ends, since it is held that organization facilitates the passage of early i 
intermediate items from short-term to long-term storage; final items shou 
be about equally well recalled from short-term storage in both lists. : à 

Tulving has shown that subjective organization of a list of words increase 
over trials in FRL even though input-order is varied from trial to trial (8)- 
An experiment where input-order is held constant over trials allows one to 
examine subjective organization at different Points within a serial list. 
The differential-rehearsal-hypothesis holds that opportunity for organization 
through rehearsal diminishes from beginning to end of a list, and, thus, ne 
predicted that subjective organization should decrease as a function of seri? 
position. 

As successive trials provide repeated opportunities for rehearsal, long-ter? 
storage should become enlarged and strengthened relative to short-term sto- 
age. The two-process model then suggests that early items might be lemi 
at a faster rate than terminal items, as Sumby found for low frequency wot i 
It also might be expected that there would be a shift in primacy of recall 
trials toward relatively earlier recall of initial input-items. This follows p : 
Sumby's (6) and Deese and Kaufman's (2) finding that the more easy 
list can be organized, the earlier initial input-items are recalled. 


B. METHOD 


» " " rawn 
gorized lists each contained 45 words d 


ive 
a s 
e list; the frequency for all words nea M 
or less per million in the general count (7). The Categorized List was ] 


E 
up of 15 names of animals, 15 articles of clothing, and 15 men's and de 
first names, Fifteen triads were formed, each containing one word aa att 
category, with the order of items within triads randomized. Fifteen lists Bi 
constructed with each triad occurring once at each input-block of three W ossi 
Uncategorized words were chosen to be as unrelated to one another as P 


The Categorized and Uncate: 
from the Thorndike and Lorg 
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ble. These words were randomly divided into triads, and 15 lists were con- 
structed, again balancing triads over input-blocks. 

The Ss were 15 undergraduate women enrolled at Vassar College. Onc 
of each of the 15 categorized and uncategorized lists was learned by each S, 
eight Ss learning the Categorized List first and seven Ss learning the Un- 
categorized List first. 

When S entered the laboratory, she was told that a series of words would 
be presented to her and that she was to memorize as many of them as possible; 
following presentation, she was to write down as many words as she could 
remember in any order she wished to recall them. The list was presented on 
a memory drum at the rate of one word per second. A number preceded the 
first word and followed the last word, signaling the beginning and end of 
the list. As soon as S saw the final number, she began to write on a lined 
recall sheet provided by E. A four-minute period was allowed for recall, the 
next trial beginning immediately after the end of this period. Following the 
tenth trial on the first list, S was excused from the laboratory and requested 
to return to the laboratory to learn the second list on another day. 


C. RzsULTS 


1. Words Recalled 


the learning curves for both the Cate- 


In Figure 1, it can be seen that 
gatively accelerated form typical 


gorized and Uncategorized lists take the ne 
of FRL. The difference between the lists on Trial 1 appears to remain fairly 
constant over trials, the curves rising in a parallel fashion. A Lists X Trials 
X Ss analysis of variance shows that the difference between lists is significant 
(F — 23.13, df — 1/14, p « .001), the increase in words recalled over 
trials is significant (F — 317.37, df — 9/126, p < .001), but Lists and 
Trials do not significantly interact (F = 121, df = 9/126, $ > .05). 
Categorized words are recalled. better than uncategorized words, and the 
advantage of categorization remains constant over the 10 trials studied. 
The two-process model p hat the difference between lists should be 


redicts t 
greater at the beginnings and middles of the lists than at the ends. In Figure 
2, intratrial curves are presented fi 


or Trial 1 and successive groups of three 
trials. These curves plot words recalled as a function of input-blocks of nine 
words. It can be seen that, in all four sets of curves, the biggest differences 
between lists occur at the first four input-blocks, the curves tending to con- 


verge at the fifth block. The differences between lists in total words recalled 
over all 10 trials were tested at each input-block. The differences for the first 
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' .78 for 
four input-blocks are all significant (#’s = 1.83, 2.18, 2.70, it ere 
Blocks 1-4, respectively, df = 14, p < .05 in all cases for a jer ae 
The difference at the fifth block, however, is not significant (¢ = 1.51, 


. $ H Y PE n is 
14, # > .05). The predicted relationship between lists and input-positio 
] 
supported. 


a Ue maT, 
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j! 9— UNCATEGORIZED 


MEAN WORDS RECALLED 


TRIAL 


FIGURE 1 S 
LEARNING CURVES Fon THE CATEGORIZED AND UNCATEGORIZED LIST: 


Figure 2 shows that the le 
block in both lists 


e 

as disappeared in the Categorized List, but the" 

isisfill a i at the fourth block in the Uncategorized en 

term memory is about eight to 10 units, as has peur 
Suggested, then words in the fourth input-block would not be recalled 
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short-term storage. Coming late in the list, they also have little opportunity 
to be rehearsed and enter long-term storage. The fourth block, then, should be 
the most disadvantageous position in the list according to the two-process 
model. The fact that the difficulty of recall at Block 4 eventually is overcome 
in the Categorized List but not in the Uncategorized List is also in line with 
the model, since categorized words at Block 4 should require less rehearsal 
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AT EAcH INPUT-BLOCK AT SUCCESSIVE STAGES OF LEARNING 
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pr 
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Worps RECALLED 
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than uncategorized words in order to be organized into long-term storage 


units. : 
Finally, there is a shift over trials in the relative degree of recall from 


the beginnings and ends of the lists. Recall is somewhat better at the be- 
ginnings of the lists than at the ends in the later trials, whereas the opposite 


is the case in the earlier trials. While this effect is not marked, it will be seen 


that it is in agreement with the order of recall functions. 
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2. Order of Recall 


For each S, the mean ordinal output-position of words recalled from each 
input-block was calculated at each trial. The means of these values are plotted 
at different stages of learning in Figure 3. In the early trials, terminal input- 
items are recalled sooner than carly and intermediate input-items. As trials 
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MEAN ORDINAL POSITION IN RECALL PLOTTED AS A FUNCTION oF INPUT-BLOCKS 
AT SUCCESSIVE STAGES OF LEARNING 


FOR THE CATEGORIZED AND 
UNCATEGORIZED LISTS 
progress, words from the first input-block come to be recalled more and more 
early relative to words from other input-blocks. In the late trials, words 
from the final input-block continue to be recalled earlier than those in the 
intermediate blocks, but their initial primacy over Block 1 words has been 
lost; in fact, the primacy of terminal items over intermediate items in the Cate- 
gorized List has been almost completely eliminated by Trials 8-10. 
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3. Measures of Organization 


Two measures of organization were examined. The first, ratio of repeti- 


tion (RR), was used to determine the degree of category-clustering occurring 
on successive trials in recall of the Categorized List. Mean RR is plotted 
e seen that RR rises sharply from 


against trials in Figure 4, and it can b 
level of about .69. Although input- 


initial values of about .50 to an asymptotic 


Top. 
mi 


MEAN RATIO OF REPETITION 


TRIAL 


FIGURE 4 


CATEGORY-CLUSTERING AT EacH TRIAL FOR THE CATEGORIZED List 


DEGREE OF 


position remained constant over trials, there is clearly a progressive organiza- 


tion of words into category-clusters. 

The second measure, the stereotypy ratio, is conceptually similar to Tul- 
ving’s measure of “Subjective Organization” in that it measures degree of 
intertrial stereotypy in recall order for successive pairs of trials (8). If words 
recalled in Positions n and n 4- 1 on Trial 1 are recalled in adjacent posi- 
tions (either in the same or in reversed order) on Trial 2, one opportunity. 
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for repetition is placed in the denominator of the ratio and one repetition is 
placed in the numerator. If words in Positions n and n + 1 on Trial ] 
appear on Trial 2 but are not adjacent, one opportunity for repetition is 
placed in the denominator, but nothing is entered in the numerator. Finally, 
if one or both of the words in Positions n and n + l on Trial 1 fail to 
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FIGURE 5 
DEGREE OF INTERTRIAL STEREOTYPY IN ORDER OF RECALL AT Successive Pains 
OF TRIALS FOR THE CATEGORIZED AND UNCATEGORIZED Lists 


appear on Trial 2, nothing is entered in either the denominator or numerator. 
For all of the successive pairs of words recalled on Trial 1 by a given S, the 
frequency of repetition divided by the frequency of opportunity for repetition 
yields the stereotypy ratio. This value is calculated for cach of the nine 
successive pairs of trials. Figure 5 presents the mean stereotypy ratio plotted 
as a function of pairs of trials for both categorized and uncategorized lists. 
Both curves show a rise in stereotypy from initial ratios of about .25 to 


ratios around .40 on the last three pairs of trials. An analysis of variance 
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applied to these curves shows that the increase in stereotypy ratio over trials 
is significant (F = 7.59, df = 8/112, p < .001), but neither the difference 
between lists nor the interaction of Lists with Trials approaches significance 
(F < 1.00 in both cases). Thus, the imposition of rigidity upon order of 
recall seems to progress at an equal rate for categorized and uncategorized 
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FIGURE 6 
MEAN STEREOTYPY RATIO PLOTTED AS A Function oF INPUT-BLOCKS AT 
SUCCESSIVE STAGES OF LEARNING FOR THE CATEGORIZED AND 
UNCATEGORIZED Lists 


lists. Tulving has suggested that the recall of words in category-clusters may 
involve less rigid organization than is the case with “unrelated” words (8, 


p. 352). The data presented in Figures 4 and 5 suggest that, while there is 


increasing recall of categorized words in clusters over trials, the order in 


which words within clusters are recalled becomes increasingly fixed. 
In order to study the degree of organization imposed on items recalled from 


different input-positions, separate stereotypy ratios were calculated for words 
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recalled from each of the five input-blocks. Items from any given input-block 
were treated as items in Position n -+ 1, and the relative frequency with 
which they were repeated adjacent to whatever item was in Position n was 
calculated. These ratios were averaged over pairs of trials encompassing 
Trials 1-4, 4-7, and 7-10, and they are plotted for categorized and uncate- 
gorized lists in Figure 6. With the exception of the unusual rise in stereotypy 
at Block 3 on Trials 1-4, the curves for the Categorized List show the highest 
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degree of organization at the initial input-positions, followed by a decline 
at the later positions. The curves for the Uncategorized List are clearly 
different. They also show the highest ratios at the first input-block and then 
decline. After reaching a minimum at Block 3, however, they show an abrupt 
rise at Blocks 4 and 5. While the curves for the Categorized List agree with 
the notion that differential-rehearsal should lead to a progressive decline in 
organization from the beginning of a list to the end, those for the Uncate- 
gorized List do not. 
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One factor which could explain the rise in stereotypy ratio at the end of 
the Uncategorized List is a tendency for Ss to recall terminal input-items 
from short-term storage in the order in which they are presented. Repeated 
recall in presentation-order would fix the order of recall and raise the stereo- 


typy ratio. 
4. Recall in Presentation Order 


In order to test the above hypothesis, the Ratio of Recall in Input Order 
(RRIO) was calculated at each input-block. The opportunities for recall 
in presentation-order were determined by counting the number of pairs of 
items recalled which had occurred in Positions n and n + 1 during presenta- 
tion. This frequency was divided into the frequency with which Items n and 
n + 1 were actually recalled in adjacent positions. Mean RRIO curves are 
plotted for Trials 1-4, 5-7, and 8-10 in Figure 7. Recall in presentation order 
is clearly more often the case in the Uncategorized List than in the Cate- 
gorized List, and this is not unexpected, since category-clustering usually 
precludes recall in input-order. The curves for Trials 1-4 show a marked 
t-order at the first and last input-blocks relative 
RIO has dropped completely 
ains, somewhat 


increase in the usage of inpu 
to the middle three blocks. The terminal rise in R 
out of the Categorized Curve by Trials 8-10, while it rem 


attenuated, in the Uncategorized Curve. 


D. Discussion 


zed List agree well with the two-pracess model. 


Results for the Categori 
vantage over words in the middle 


Terminal categorized words have an ad 
of the list on the early trials in that they are recalled better, recalled earlier, 


and tend to be recalled more often in order of presentation than intermediate 
words, This initial advantage of terminal items diminishes over trials until, 
in the final trials, terminal words are recalled no better than intermediate 
words, recalled no earlier than intermediate words, and are no more often 
recalled in presentation order than intermediate words. Initial input-items, 
on the other hand, show on the early trials an advantage in these measures 
which is maintained or increased in the later trials. This pattern of findings 
strongly suggests that terminal items are recalled from short-term storage on 
early trials, but, as trials proceed, many of them are pulled into organized 
clusters formed of earlier input-words. Initial input-words, having the ad- 
vantage of extra rehearsal, early may be formed into strong long-term storage 
units which act as anchors for clusters. '[he stereotypy curves shown in 
Figure 6 further support the hypothesis that the Categorized List is orga- 
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nized from beginning to end, since these curves generally show a decline in 
stereotypy over serial positions. 

A different pattern of results appears for the Uncategorized List. Through- 
out all stages of learning, there is a marked decline in words recalled at Block 
+ followed by a sharp rise at Block 5. This clear superiority in recall of 
Block 5 over Block 4, along with the rise in primacy of recall, stereotypy, and 
recall in input-order at Block 5, suggests that Ss were making extensive use 
of short-term storage information throughout learning of the Uncategorized 
List. It seems quite possible, in fact, that the repeated recall of short-term 
storage items in presentation-order may have served as a form of rehearsal 
which allowed many terminal items to enter long-term storage. If this is 
the case, the beginning and end of the Uncategorized List may have been 
organized independently into long-term storage units, the former through 
differential opportunity for rehearsal during presentation and the latter 
through continued recall of words from short-term storage in a stereotyped 
order. The differences between the Categorized and Uncategorized lists can 
then be understood in terms of different patterns of organization, In the 
Categorized List, terminal items are integrated with carlier items under a 
unitary scheme of organization. In the Uncategorized List, terminal items 
are organized independently of earlier items through their continued recall 
from short-term storage. The validity of this interpretation can be evaluated 
only by further experiments. 

In general, the predictions made from the two-process model about multi- 
trial FRL with fixed input-order were borne out. SPCs did converge at the 
final input-block, and there was a shift over trials toward greater and earlier 
recall of initial items relative to terminal items. Further, subjective organiza- 
tion, as measured by the stereotypy ratio, was higher at the beginning of a 
list than at the later positions, as the differential-rehearsal-hypothesis predicts. 
One aspect of these findings does not agree with this general theory. The 
poor recall and low RRIO at Block 4 of the Uncategorized List suggest 
that subjective organization should be low at this block and, yet, the stereo- 
typy curves show a consistent rise from Block 3 to Block 4. In fact, the 
stereotypy ratio is as high at Block 4 as it is at Block 5. One possible ex- 
planation of this discrepancy is that Ss, realizing that there is little opportunity 
to rehearse words in Block 4, adopt a strategy of selecting only a few words 
for rehearsal, while ignoring the rest. Such a strategy would lead to a low 
level of recall but a high level of stereotypy. Further investigation clearly is 
needed on this problem. 
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One other finding of interest in these data is the persistent tendency of Ss 
to recall initial input-items in presentation-order. One indication of the 
strength of this tendency is the fact that RRIO remains high at Block 1 for 
the Categorized List, even on trials 8-10 where Figure 4 shows that the list 
in general has been highly organized into category-clusters. While this effect 
might be due to a stronger tendency to rehearse words in input-order at the 
beginning of the list than in the middle, it can be accounted for as a simple 
effect of differences in opportunities for reorganization. When few words 
have been presented, the number of new arrangements of words possible is 
relatively small. As more words are presented, the number of opportunities 
for new groupings of words expands rapidly, and the frequency of rehearsal 
of words in input-order should decline. Until evidence to the contrary is 
Presented, this interpretation seems to be the most parsimonious account of 
this finding. 


E. SUMMARY 


Fifteen Ss learned a list of +5 categorized words and a list of 45 uncate- 
gorized words for 10 trials by the free recall method with input-order held 
constant. Analysis of the data yields the following findings: (a) The Cate- 
gorized List is recalled better than the Uncategorized List, but this difference 
is significant only at the early and intermediate serial positions, SPCs tending 
to converge at the terminal serial positions. (5) Words from the end of a 
list are recalled first on the initial trials, but, as trials proceed, there is a 
shift in primacy of recall with words at the beginning of a list being recalled 
first. (c) Measures of clustering and stereotypy of recall order show that 
both lists become progressively more organized over trials. (d 
of recall order is greater for items in the initial serial positions tha 
from later serial positions. (e) Words at the beginning and end of a list 
are more often recalled in the order in which they are presented than are 
words from the middle of a list. (/) Differing patterns of results for the 
Categorized and Uncategorized lists suggest that all items in the Categorized 
List are pulled into a unitary scheme of organization, whereas the beginning 
and end of the Uncategorized List are organized independently of one another. 

These results, along with those of other FRL experiments, can be accounted 
for by a two-process theory of FRL which holds that items in initial and 
intermediate serial positions are recalled from a long-term storage system 
and that items from terminal serial positions are recalled from a short-term 


Storage system. 
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ATTEMPTED SUICIDE AS A HOSTILE ACT*: 


Wellesley College 


Davin LESTER 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this paper is to examine the implications of viewing suicidal 
behavior from the point of view of George Kelly’s concepts of aggression and 
hostility. It will be pointed out that attempted suicide can be regarded as an 
act of hostility and that this statement includes many previous generalizations 
made about suicide. Kelly used the terms aggression and hostility differently 
from the traditional usage, and so it will be necessary first to examine analyses 
of suicidal behavior based upon the traditional meaning of these terms. 


B. SUICIDE As an Act or Inwarp-DirecTEeD AGGRESSION 


: Following Freud (8), it has become a wide-spread assumption that suicide 
15 an act of inward-directed aggression. For those psychoanalysts who accept 
the later dualistic position of Freud (9) and posit a life instinct and a death 
instinct, inward.directed aggression is primary, the direct derivative of the 
death instinct, whereas outward-directed aggression is a defense against pri- 
mary self-destruction. For those psychoanalysts who remain monistic (and 
accept only a life instinct), aggression is seen as the result of frustration of 
needs in the individual and outward-directed aggression is often viewed as 


primary [see Futterman (10)]. 

The assumption that suicide can be regarded as an act of inward-directed 
Aggression was also made by the sociologists Henry and Short (12), who con- 
sidered suicide to be the opposite extreme of homicidal aggression. They argued 
that experience of psychological punishment (as opposed to physical punish- 
ment) favors the development of a strong super-ego and inhibition of aggres- 


Ston. When a child is psychologically punished and when the source of punish- 
Ment and nurturance are the same, the child learns to inhibit his aggressive 
Tesponse to punishment, for this response threatens to end the supply of 
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nurturance. They predicted, therefore, that suicidal individuals should have 
had more experience of psychological punishment than nonsuicidal individuals, 
a prediction based on the assumption that suicide is an act of inward-directed 
aggression. 

Lester has attempted to test this prediction. In an investigation of a sample 
of nonliterate societies (19), no association was found between the discipline 
practices of the societies and the incidence of completed suicide in the societies. 
In a questionnaire study using college students (20), no association was found 
between recalled experience of punishment and threats or attempts at suicide. 

Lester (16) argued that, if suicide is an act of inward-directed aggression, 
it should be related to body-image boundary dimensions, for Fisher and Cleve- 
land (7) found that such dimensions were associated with the style of expres- 
sing aggression. In a study of psychiatric patients who had attempted suicide, 
Lester found no association between suicidal behavior and body-image bound- 
ary dimensions. 

On the other hand, clinical studies have produced evidence that the suicidal 
individual is extremely hostile and aggressive. Offenkrantz e£ al. (23) found 
that delinquency, temper tantrums, an inability to postpone gratification, and 
poor work records characterized suicidal individuals. Yet psychoanalytic views 
see delinquency and suicidal behavior to be opposite kinds of disturbance and, 
therefore, find it difficult to explain their occurrence in the same individual. 
Braaten and Darling (3) found that suicidal college students were more psy- 
chopathic, as measured by the MMPI, than nonsuicidal students. They also 
noted that the suicidal students were more hostile, more angry, and showed 
excessive self-hate. West (25) has reported a high incidence of suicide in 
murderers. 

Tabachnick (24) has described the existence of symbiotically dependent 
pairs of individuals, in whom suicidal behavior is common, He noted that 
one important facet of the relationship was the resentment felt by each member 
toward the other. Along these same lines is evidence reported by Lester (18, 
21). He gave suicidal and nonsuicidal college students the Buss and Durkee 
hostility inventory (+). The two groups did not differ on the dimensions of 
assault, indirect hostility, verbal hostility, negativism, suspicion, or guilt. They 
differed only in that the suicidal individuals were more irritable and had more 
resentment than the nonsuicidal students. These results were found to be in 
accord with clinical reports; for example, Gould (11) noted the impulsivity 
and irritability of the adolescent suicide, and Balser and Masterson (2) have 
noted his excessive resentment. Lester concluded that there was no evidence 
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that suicidal individuals possess a general trait of inhibiting aggression or 
turning it inwards onto themselves. 

It appears, therefore, that there is little clinical or experimental support 
for the notion that the suicidal individual is less outwardly aggressive or more 
inwardly aggressive than the nonsuicidal individual. He is just as likely to 
be physically aggressive as the nonsuicidal individual. Suicidal ideation and 
psychopathic personality traits are often found in the same individual. 


C. SUICIDE AND HosriLITY 


The notion that the individual who attempts suicide is in some way attempt- 
ing to manipulate significant others in his environment is not new. Adler noted 
this (1) and the title of Farberow and Shneidman's book on attempted suicide 
emphasizes this—T'he Cry for Help (6). The suicidal individual indeed often 
does show evidence that he wishes to produce reactions indicative of love and 
attention from those close to him. Adler (1) noted the intent of the suicidal 
person to hurt others which in extreme cases casts suicide as an act of revenge. 
However, it is suggested here that this may not be the complete description of 
the suicidal person. 

Many individuals are manipulators. The politician, the businessman, the 
salesman, and the poker player all manipulate others. Manipulation for some 
is an end in itself. The manipulative behavior of the suicidal individual does 
not appear to be of this kind. "The suicidal individual is not Machiavellian.? 
Of what sort is the manipulative behavior of suicidal individuals? It is here 


that Kelly's notion of hostility is relevant. 


Kelly (13, 14, 15) has written about thosi 
Kelly such individuals are hostile people. By "hostile" Kelly takes pains to 
an hostile in the usual sense of the word: namely, an 


impulse to hurt someone or to cause pain. Such a definition stresses the experi- 
ence of the other person rather than the experience of the hostile person: “We 
consider you to be hostile when you hurt us.” Kelly felt that hostility should 
be investigated from the point of view of the hostile person himself. How does 


it feel to the hostile individual to be hostile? 
from his definition of hostility. 


Kelly removed the notion of aggression n c 
Aggression is one extreme of a passive-assertive dimension of behavior. Aggres- 


ar to adventuresomeness. Hostility, on the other hand, lies 
o information from the environment that is 


e who manipulate others. For 


show that he does not me 


sion is very simil 
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incongruent with his beliefs. When an individual meets such incongruent evi- 
dence he may accept it and attempt to erect a new system of beliefs from the 
ruins of the old system which will be consistent with the incongruent evidence. 
But he has an alternative. He can attempt to distort the data to fit his beliefs 
or he can attempt to extract alternative evidence from the environment that 
is congruent with his beliefs. Hostility then, for Kelly, is a refusal to accept 
and its opposite is realistic acceptance. The hostile person can be aggressive 
or passive but aggression is not an essential component of hostility. 

If the suicidal individual is to be considered a hostile person we must ask 
whether two necessary conditions are met. (a) Is he rigid in his thought and 
so unlikely to change or modify his beliefs? There is some evidence that this 
may be true. Neuringer (22), working from a different point of view, has 
reported that on a variety of psychological tasks suicidal individuals are more 
rigid in their thought than are nonsuicidal individuals or psychoneurotic 
patients. (5) To what end does the suicidal individual extort and distort 
evidence? The seeking of love and attention by the suicidal individual through 
his suicidal behavior has been noted above. The suicidal individual may expect 
love and attention from others and may believe that they do indeed love him. 
If they do not spontancously give him evidence of this love, then his suicidal 
behavior may be an attempt to extort demonstrations of affection from them. 

We have noted above that the suicidal individual is more resentful than 
the nonsuicidal individual. The suicidal person resents the world and feels 
that he has been treated unjustly. The suicidal person may act so as to give 
others a chance to reject him and so confirm his resentment against the world. 
By his suicidal behavior he risks being rejected by those who are important 
to him. The suicidal person makes it more difficult for his parents, his peers, 
and his wife or girl-friend to love and accept him. Often he is rejected after 
his suicidal gesture. Some suicidal persons may, therefore, be secking rejection. 

Suicidal behavior may serve to confirm other beliefs of the individual. The 
suicidal person frequently experiences feelings of worthlessness and depression. 
By risking rejection through his suicidal behavior, the suicidal individual can 
seek a confirmation of his worthlessness and a demonstration that he is not 
worth caring about. a 


D. CoNcLusioN 


The manipulative aspects of suicidal behavior have been examined, Mention 
has been made of suicide as an attempt to get love and attention from others 
and of suicide as an act of revenge. It has been suggested that the suicidal 
individual may also be seeking rejection through his suicidal behavior. Rejec- 
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tion serves to confirm his opinion of the world as an unfriendly and unjust 
place and also to confirm his opinion of his own worthlessness. 

George Kelly's ideas on hostility and aggression were discussed and the 
behavior of the suicidal individual was interpreted as hostile behavior. This 
interpretation was considered to be more in accord with the experimental and 
clinical literature on suicide than the traditional psychoanalytic view of suicide 


as an act of inward-directed aggression. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


The value of including the father as an integral part of any guidance clinic 
program has been increasingly emphasized since the early 1940's (3, 4, 13). 
While the importance of the mother-child relationship has certainly not been 
neglected (5, 12), increasing attention is now being directed to the family 
unit when considering both the aetiology (6, 7) and treatment (1) of emo- 


tional disturbance in children. 

The difficulties encountered in engaging t 
of the father in the treatment process have often been noted (9, 10, 11) and 
ses for these difficulties systematically enumerated (2). One 
ome this resistance of the father 
ble stage of treatment 


he cooperation and participation 


some of the cau 
of the widely accepted ways of helping to overc 
to treatment is to get him involved at the earliest possi 
—usually the intake procedure (8). 


Unfortunately a great many cases coming to the a 
atment, and in some clinics a major portion of their 


time is spent in supplying diagnostic and consultative services rather than 
treatment. In this type of guidance clinic service, the role and importance of 
the father is even more uncertain than it is in the treatment procedure. 

In providing rural service, for example, many guidance clinics can supply 
only very limited treatment facilities and a majority of their cases are seen only 
once or twice for diagnosis and recommendations to the family or community 
referring agency. Obviously, if this kind of limited service is to justify the 
considerable time and expense involved, the accuracy of the diagnosis and the 
carrying out of the recommendations are of crucial importance. It is equally 
obvious that the diagnosis and effectiveness of the recommendations are going 


ttention of guidance clinics 
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to be influenced in part by the presence or absence of the father at the con- 
sultation. For this reason most clinics specifically ask that both parents attend 
when the child is first seen. Often, however, only one parent—usually the 
mother—brings the child to the clinic for diagnosis and consultation. 

The present study was designed to asscss some of the implications of 
whether both parents attend the initial contact with the guidance clinic. 
Specifically, answers were sought regarding the factors influencing the father’s 
attendance at the guidance clinic and the effects of his presence or absence on 
the outcome of the consultation. 


B. METHOD 


‘The Edmonton Child Guidance Clinic has been providing, by regular travel- 
ling clinics, an extensive consultative service to the rural areas of northern 
Alberta. In addition to this rural service, many of the children in the city 
are also seen solely for diagnosis and consultation and not necessarily for 
treatment. 

In 1962, for example, after excluding all treatment cases, 674 new rural 
cases had been seen for diagnosis or psychiatric consultation. Typically, in these 
cases, the child was tested by a psychologist, both parents (when available) 
were seen together by a social worker, and then the psychiatrist would see 
the child and parents—often together. In addition the case was usually dis- 
cussed with the referring agency, and finally written reports and recommenda- 
tions were sent to the appropriate persons involved in the case. 

As part of a systematic review of the effectiveness of the Edmonton Guidance 
Clinic rural service, all the rural cases seen in 1962 were followed up—with 
particular attention directed toward differences found in relation to whether 
the father had attended the clinics in 1962. In addition a random sample of 
150 of the 773 cases seen in the city of Edmonton for diagnosis only were 
selected for follow-up, to find out if there were any rural-urban differences 
in respect to the father's attendance at the guidance clinic. 

This follow-up consisted essentially of retracing the 1962 travels of the 
Edmonton Guidance Clinic, arranging to see the parents, children, and referral 
sources that had been seen in 1962. Forms were sent out to the schools for any 
relevant information on changes in the child since 1962 and for his present 
behavior and school progress. Where parents were unable to attend the follow- 
up, specially prepared questionnaires were mailed to them at their current 
address or, whenever possible, arrangements were made to see them at a later 


date. 
"DE of the total of 824 cases from 1962, some follow-up information was 
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obtained on 780 and complete information (including seeing at least one parent 
and the child) obtained on 518 of these cases. This represents direct follow-up 
on 63 per cent of all the cases, which is fairly typical for follow-up studies of 
this sort. 

Both parents had attended the Guidance Clinic in 1962 in 31 per cent of 
the cases, in 51 per cent only the mother had attended, in 8 per cent of the 
cases only the father had attended, and in 10 per cent of the cases neither 
parent had attended. This last group included institutionalized children, chil- 
dren brought by welfare, probation officers, etc., or where parents were not 


available or refused to attend. 


C. RESULTS 


Since parental attendance in 1962 could be conveniently broken down into 
four discrete groups (father only, mother only, both parents, neither parent), 
chi squares were computed between this variable and relevant variables ob- 
tained from the follow-up of the cases. 

Both parents attended significantly more frequently with children aged 4 
to 10 and less frequently with children aged 12 to 18. For the age range 
12—16 proportionately, more cases were scen with just the mother and, not 
surprisingly, for the age range 16—20 proportionately more cases were seen 
with neither parent (x? = 168, ? < .001). 

No significant differences were found between parental attendance and the 
Sex of the child. 


Rather surprisingly, in si xpected 
attended when the family was from a hamlet or farm and in significantly fewer 


Cases both parents attended when the family was from a city or large town 
(x? = 109, p < .001). This may reflect the relative freedom of the farmer 
to leave his work for an hour or two compared to the urban, father, but it 
may also reflect genuine rural-urban differences in the father’s involvement in 


behavi blems in his children. . 
The father peer his child either alone or with the mother much more 


frequently when the guidance clinics were held at the local school. The mother 
only was seen proportionately more when the guidance clinic was scheduled 
in the local Public Health Office (x? = 68, 2 < 001). This finding was 
urther reflected in the fact that proportionately greater attendance by the 
father occurred when the referral of the child was made by the school and 
Proportionately more cases were seen with just the mother when the referral 
Was made initially through the f 


> < 001). 


gnificantly more cases than expected both parents 


amily doctor or public health nurse (x? = 70, 
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A possible explanation for these results may be found in the parents’ atti- 
tude toward their child’s behavior. When parents are initially seen by the 
Guidance Clinic, one of the standard questions asked is about the parents’ 
opinion of what they think is wrong with their child (if anything), and why 
they think the child was referred. It was found that the father was present 
either by himself or with the mother a significantly greater proportion of the 
time when the parental opinion was that the child was being seen for purely 
an educational problem (x? = 58, p < .01). Furthermore, the teacher's 
attitudes and the child’s conduct in school also were found to be relevant to 
whether the father attended. When the child's school progress was poor and 
he was failing some subjects, the father accompanied him alone or with the 
mother significantly more often (x? = 96, p < .001). The father also ap- 
peared more often when the child’s teacher was directly interested or involved 
in the child's current problem (x? = 39, p < .01). 

On the other hand, just the mother accompanied the child more often when 
the child's conduct in the school was poor or disruptive and when the teacher's 
attitude toward the child was antagonistic or hostile. In addition when the 
mother came by herself she was significantly more likely to say the child was 
emotionally disturbed and not just an educational problem. 

It was extremely interesting to note that while the father tended to be 
present when the parents thought there was an educational problem involved, 
and just the mother attended when the parents thought there was an emo- 
tional problem, this relationship did not hold when one considered the actual 
psychiatric diagnosis. A significantly greater proportion of both parents at- 
tended when the psychiatric diagnosis was emotional disturbance (x? = 105, 
p < .001) and no difference in parental attendance was found when the 
psychiatric diagnosis was one of strictly an educational problem. In other 
words it appeared as if the father became as involved as the mother in seeking 
help for a child that would be considered by a psychiatrist to be emotionally 
disturbed, but the father was much more apt to consider the problem in the 
light of the child's educational difficulties rather than his emotional adjust- 
ment. Just the mother seemed to be more concerned with the latter. 

With the children diagnosed as psychotic, however, one of the most signifi- 
cant findings both statistically and clinically emerged. While slightly less than 
2 per cent of all cases seen were diagnosed as psychotic, almost 10 per cent 
of all cases seen with just the father were psychotic. In other words, over four 
times as many as might be expected of the children who were diagnosed as 
psychotic were accompanied by just their father. As a matter of fact, 36 per 
cent of all the psychotic children were brought to the clinic accompanied by 
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their father only. It is difficult to specify cause and effect in this relationship. 
Did the psychotic children have no mother to attend the clinic, was the mother 
too disinterested to attend, or was she unwilling or unable to attend? Inspec- 
tion of the files of the psychotic children suggested that in many of the cases 
where just the father came, the mother was unwilling or unable to come 
because of what appeared to be serious mental disturbance (including alco- 
holism). Interestingly, no psychotic children were found in the group where 
neither parent attended. 

Of the recommendations made for all the children seen in 1962, it was 
found on follow-up that in 35 per cent of the cases these recommendations were 
not carried out. This figure seems high in spite of the limited services and 
facilities available in many rural areas, but it is beyond the scope of this article 
to discuss reasons and problems associated with this result. Of more immediate 
relevance was the finding that when both parents were seen, proportionately 
more of the recommendations were fully or partly carried out, while in over 
57 per cent of those cases where just the father was seen the recommendations 
Were not carried out (x? = 24, p < .01). The only significant reason found 
for this failure to carry out recommendations was that the group where only 
the fathers attended disagreed more frequently with the psychiatric diagnosis 
than any other group (x? = 32, $ < 01). ] 

"There were no significant differences between any of the groups in remem- 
bering what the recommendations had been, or in the proportion that felt 
the recommendations had been helpful. 

Furthermore there were no differences in follow-up between any of the 
&roups on their opinion of how much the child had changed. f 

There were significant differences, however, in terms of the follow-up team’s 
evaluation of the present status of the child. It was found that significantly 
More of the children who were rated on follow-up as cured or improved had been 


Seen in 1962 with their mother or both parents. Significantly more i ope 
Who were accompanied just by their father were rated as unchanged an 


slightly more were rated as worse (x? = 34,6 < 001). . 
zeen any of the groups in the proportion 


here ifferences betw t port 
changing their kc spe follow-up about what was wrong with their child. 
f those who had changed their opinion following the guidance clinic con- 
Sultation, there were no differences between any of the groups in the proportion 
Who had changed their opinion toward closer agreement with the psychiatric 


lagnosis, 
Finally it was noted that there were no differences between any is ds 
8Toups in the proportion of children who were upset about going to the 
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guidance clinic, although it was found that the child tended to be teased 
more by members of his family about going to the guidance clinic when just 
one parent had accompanied him (father or mother) than when he was ac- 


companied by both. 
D. Discussion 


From these results several tentative conclusions can be made. Firstly, it 
would appear that for rural child guidance consultations the presence of the 
father along with the mother may not be as essential as some psychiatrists 
have suggested. There were no significant differences between the cases where 
just the mother attended and where both parents attended in terms of whether 
the clinic recommendations were carried out, whether the child was improved 
on follow-up, or whether there had been any measurable change in parent’s 
attitude to the child’s behavior. When recommendations were not carried out 
there were no significant differences in the reasons for this failure between these 
two groups. 

These findings would suggest that failure by the father to accompany the 
mother to the guidance clinic may reflect situational difficulties (inability to 
get away from work, etc.) or parental-role attitudes rather than any basic 
disinterest, negativism, or hostility toward the clinic. The apparent attitudes 
of the fathers about their role in seeking help for behavior problems with their 
children were fairly consistent for this study. It seemed that the fathers were 
quite willing to let the mothers assume responsibility in secking help if the 
parents thought that the problem was primarily an emotional one and par- 
ticularly one involving only social and interpersonal relations. This lack of 
involvement by the father was particularly evident in the children aged 12 
to 20 referred to the guidance clinic for the first time. On the other hand, 
the father tended to be more involved and willing to seek help when it ap- 
peared to the parents that the child's difficulty was affecting his school work. 
This was particularly evident with younger children aged 4 to 10. 

It was extremely encouraging to note, however, that when the child was 
actually emotionally disturbed (according to psychiatric diagnosis) the father 
was significantly more likely to accompany the mother to the guidance clinic, 
even though he claimed to be only interested in the related educational diffi- 
culties. In spite of this acknowledged interest only in the educational problems 
of the child, it turned out that the fathers were not particularly involved when 
the problem was solely an educational one (such as reading handicap, inade- 
quate intelligence, etc.). In other words, it appeared that the father was 
often quite prepared to accompany the mother to seek help for an emotionally 
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disturbed child but he often was not prepared to admit the underlying nature 
of the child's problem. 

Secondly, these results focus attention on the complex dynamics and special 
problems involved in those cases which are brought to a guidance clinic con- 
sultation by the father alone. They would seem to constitute a special problem 
group for guidance clinic teams. The follow-up results of this group were 
rather discouraging. In a majority of these cases (and a significantly greater 
Proportion than any other group) the recommendations were not carried out, 
the child's condition was unchanged or worse after two to three years, these 
parents disagreed with the psychiatric diagnosis, they saw only the educational 
Problems and not the emotional problems of their children, and an alarming 
Proportion of the children were found to be psychotic. It was surprising to 
find more difficulties associated with this group than with (as one might 
expect) the group where neither parent attended. 

While these results may be unique to this sample, they certainly indicate 
that those child guidance cases accompanied by just the father deserve in- 
creased attention and further research. 

Finally, this study points out some possible ways of increasing the involve- 


ment of the father in attending guidance clinics. 

It would seem that the father is more willing to attend clinics that appear 
to be oriented toward the educational problems of the child: that is, clinics 
that are held in the local school, where the referral comes initially from the 
Child's school teacher, and where the teacher is actively interested or involved 


in the case. In addition the father seems more inclined to accompany the 


H Pear salle aa 
mother when the parents can see the educational implications of the child’s 


disturbed behavior. 
E. SUMMARY 


This study reported some of the results of a follow-up evaluation E 780 
children who were seen by a guidance clinic team for diagnosis and psye pr 
Consultation, Emphasis was placed on the differences found in effectiveness o 
this kind of service as a function of which parent accompanied the child for 
the consultation. Chi square analysis of the follow-up results ink that 
the importance of having both parents’ attendance at the clinic may be over- 


emphasized—for this kind of guidance clinic service at least. Attention was 
ficulties encountered in those cases that 


drawn to i d di 
the special problems an vade 
Were accompanied by just the father, and the need for further research into 


the dynamics of this group was underlined. 
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PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION, TEACHER ABILITY, AND 
SUBJECT MATTER DIFFICULTY* 


Psychology Department, Northeast Louisiana State College 
Jonn J. La Garrat 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Numerous studies have compared programmed instruction with conventional 
instruction. Schramm (2) reviewed 36 comparative studies and found that 18 
were inconclusive in finding no difference, 17 favored programmed instruction, 
and one favored conventional instruction. Stolorow (3) suggests that this type 
of research is premature because we know very little about the two complex 
Phenomena we are comparing. 

Most studies have failed to control for variations in teacher ability. Usually, 
there is no independent measure of the quality of conventional instruction ; one 
does not know whether the specific comparisons dealt with good or poor 
teachers, and the sample of teachers is frequently inadequate, often consisting 
of only one teacher. Barcus, Hayman, and Johnson (1) found that teacher dif- 
ferences influence the effectiveness of programmed instruction. When teachers 
of Spanish classes were inexperienced, programmed instruction was superior 
to conventional instruction. This interaction was not replicated, however, in 
a second group of subjects that started the course at a different time. 

The role of the teacher variable in comparative studies may be more evident 
along with subject matter characteristics. The purpose of this 
vhether the effectiveness of programmed instruction, 
aching Basic Electricity might be 
ct matter difficulty. 


if examined 
study was to determine v 
relative to conventional instruction, for te j 
influenced by two factors—ability of the teacher and subje 


B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 
The Ss were 155 trainees from eight classes in the Basic Sonarmen Course, 


U.S. Navy Fleet Sonar School, Key West, Florida. 
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2. Teacher Ability 


Supervisors rated teachers on general instructional ability. The eight highest 
and the eight lowest rated instructors were used to teach the classes. 


3. Material 


Twenty instructors rated each unit of the Basic Electricity Course according 
to its complexity. The easiest unit was identified in the direct current part 
and the hardest unit was identified in the alternating current part of the course. 
Programmed booklets were prepared for these two units. 


4. Procedure 


The instructional methods consisted of programmed instruction and con- 
ventional instruction. Under the programmed method students worked on 
programmed booklets and the instructors answered questions but avoided 
lengthy explanations. Under the conventional method the usual lectures and 
demonstrations were given. To eliminate the confounding of experimental 
variables with any temporal effect, all conditions other than the DC-AC 
sequence were counterbalanced. This insured that each of the poor and good in- 
structors taught both units under both methods, Parallel forms of objective 
achievement tests were administered. Covariance analysis was used to adjust 
achievement test scores in the eight classes to control for any differences in 
aptitude. Adjustments were made in terms of the Navy’s General Classifica- 
tion, Mechanical, Clerical, and Reading Comprehension tests. 


C. Resutts 


Table 1 presents adjusted mean test scores in the easy and hard units of the 
course. Separate analyses of variance were also conducted with covariance 
adjustments. For the easy subject matter, the method of instruction had a 
significant main effect on achievement (F = 7.36, p < .01 for 1,150 df). 
Programmed instruction yielded higher achievement scores than conventional 
instruction. Teacher ability also had a significant main effect on achievement 
(F = 4.95, p < .05 for 1,150 df). Good teachers yielded higher achieve- 
ment than poor teachers. The interaction between method of instruction and 
teacher ability fell somewhat short of statistical significance (F = 3.33; 
p > .05 for 1,150 df). 

Table 1 also presents data on student achievement in the difficult part © 
the course. The method of instruction again had a significant main effect (F= 
16.22, p < .001 for 1,150 df). Teacher ability had no significant main effect 


—————————  — 
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TABLE 1 
COVARIANCE ADJUSTED MEAN TEST SCORES 


Teacher ability 


Method of instruction High Low Total 
Easy subject matter 

Conventional instruction 21.2 18.8 19.9 
(N —41) (N —45) (N = 86) 

Programmed instruction 21.7 21.6 21.7 
(N = 36) (N = 33) (N = 69) 

Total 21.4 20.0 20.7 
(N =77) (N = 78) (N = 155) 

Difficult subject matter 

Conventional instruction 12.1 10.0 11.0 
(N = 33) (N = 36) (N = 69) 

Programmed instruction 13.0 13.9 13.4 
(N = 45) (N = 41) (N = 86) 

Total 12.6 12.1 12.3 
. (N — 78) (N 277) (N = 155) 


(F = .55, p > .05 for 1,150 df). A significant interaction, however, was 
found between method of instruction and teacher ability (F = 6.72, b < 05 
for 1,150 df). Programmed instruction resulted in differentially higher achieve- 


ment under poor teachers than under good teachers. 


D. Discussion 


Examination of the data suggests that the degree of superiority of pro- 
grammed instruction over conventional instruction is influenced by teacher 
ability and subject matter difficulty. The effects of programmed instruction 
apparently are greater with low ability teachers than with high ability teachers 
when the subject matter is complex. It appears that when the subject matter is 
easy, good teachers can handle it just as well without programmed instruction. 
When the subject matter is difficult, a poor teacher may do better with pro- 
£rammed instruction. Selective programming of the more complex material 
should be considered when there is a shortage of qualified instructors. 


E. SUMMARY 


Good and poor teachers taught both the easy and difficult units of Basic 
Electricity by programmed and conventional instruction. Overall, programmed 
instruction was more effective than conventional instruction. However, pro- 
grammed instruction led to differentially higher achievement when the teachers 


Were poor and the subject matter was difficult. The results of this study suggest 
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that, in order to make useful gencralizations, comparative studies need to con- 
sider the quality of instruction and subject matter characteristics. 
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A NOTE ON THE USE OF JUDGES*»2 


Department of Psychology, Upsala College 


Lewis W. BRANDT 


Methodological devices are introduced into scientific investigations and their 
rationale is rarely questioned thereafter. If the device has proven itself useful, 
It Is frequently applied under other than the original circumstances without 
new justification on theoretical grounds. One such device in psychological 
experimentation is the use of “judges.” They are commonly used for the 
Selection of items, the creation of rating scales, and the assignment of responses 
to places on such scales. Neither the frequency with which “judges” are used 
Nor the practical gains derived from their use can be regarded as justification 
for this method. It is the purpose of this paper to investigate the validity of 
the basic assumptions underlying the use of "judges," both “expert” and 

Nonexpert,” by attempting to answer the following questions: (a) How can 
the use of judges be made congruent with accepted methodological standards 
in experimental psychology? And (b) how can the use of judges be justified 
9n theoretical grounds? The writer will refer to the first as the methodological 
and to the second as the theoretical question. 

A definition of the term "judge" as used in this context may be in order. 

ot every one who makes a judgment in a psychological experiment is referred 
D AR “judge.” In various perception experiments, for example, we ask people 
tr Judgments but we call them “subjects.” What then is the difference be- 

n "judges" and "subjects"? The writers contention is that "subjects 


are used to test a clearly defined, explicit hypothesis, while “judges” are used 
an illustration, in one experi- 


to support an undefined, implicit hypothesis. As l di 
ment, three groups of judges were used for the filtering of 100 "fitting" and 
100 “nonfitting” words from the Thorndike-Lorge word count (4). The 
implicit hypothesis was that there are “fitting” and "nonfitting" words which 
can be recognized as such but not unequivocally defined in terms of their 
Characteristic. This hypothesis was neither explicitly stated nor experimentally 
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tested. Otherwise the “judges” would have been “subjects” in a preliminary 
experiment. Criteria for this hypothesis would have to be previously estab- 
lished and rejection of this first hypothesis would have led to the abandonment 
of the main experiment, 

It could be asked at this point whether implicit hypotheses should not always 
be made explicit and experimentally tested. We shall return to this question 
in our theoretical considerations and use the above illustration presently only 
to illustrate the definition of “judges” as individuals used for the support of 
implicit hypotheses. With this definition we can now approach the method- 
ological question concerning the use of “judges.” 

Experimental methodology requires the application of standard sampling 
procedures. Random samples are used to avoid bias in relation to the hypothesis 
and to allow for all possible contingencies. If subjects or stimuli are not 
randomly selected from the population or universe which they are supposed 
to represent, the results of the experiment could be due to the composition of 
the sample rather than to the conditions under investigation. A test of reli- 
ability becomes narrowly restricted in meaning, if subjects or items are selected 
in such a manner that a high correlation is built into the experiment due to 
the choice of the sample. 

The same methodological considerations which apply to the selection of 
subjects or stimuli apply also to the selection of judges of criteria used in an 
experiment. If tests of reliability are applied to ratings, etc., a previously 
built-in reliability must be avoided lest the tests become meaningless through 
circularity. Good methodological procedure thus demands that the judges 
be chosen at random from a naive population: i.e., from among individuals 
who may be expected not to be able to figure out what the experimenter had 
in mind. Depending on the criteria which the judges are asked to establish, 
they may be selected so as to represent both sexes and various educational, 
socioeconomic, racial, religious, etc., backgrounds. 

These sampling criteria are disregarded when so-called "expert judges" até 
used. They usually are persons with homogeneous backgrounds, views, and 
prejudices. The frequently encountered high correlation between judgments 
of such experts may be a necessary consequence of the way in which the 
judges were selected. Conclusions drawn by the experimenter concerning the 
validity of criteria based on high correlations between expert judgments A 
thus fallacious. The very bias which the random sampling of subjects or ven 
uli attempts to reduce is being introduced into the experiment through t 


use of judges selected not randomly. a" 
A second methodological issue concerns the use of introspection in 4 
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experiment which investigates observable behavior. In such an experiment 
introspection is commonly ruled out as an experimental method. Judgments 
by raters are, however, usually based on introspection and not on objectifiable 
data. When an experiment uses instruments which are built upon such intro- 
Spectively arrived at judgments, the latter needs must pull the rug out from 
under the claim for objectivity concerning the experimental findings, unless 
those findings are reported as opinions, judgments, beliefs, etc. 

The second issue to be raised in this paper pertains to the theoretical assump- 
tions underlying the use of judges in designing procedures or instruments for 
an experiment. There are a number of institutions in our society in which 
+, the juries in courts of justice and beauty contests and 
the umpires in sports. Since these are not sciences, no justification of the use 
of judges is required on theoretical grounds. What all of these judges have in 
common is that they are asked to decide whether and to what extent the rules 
of the game have been abided by, or they have to make judgments of taste. 

hey are not asked to establish criteria but to apply pre-established criteria, 

ost important, their opinions are accepted as opinions and not as scientific 
truth, 
The issue is quite different in an experimental study. Such a study is set 
UP to discover scientific truth. Opinions must, therefore, be completely elimi- 
nated from experimental research, If the instruments used in an experiment 
are based on opinions, the findings must contain these opinions as a factor. 

here can be no further claim for objectivity in the final data except that 
it may be objective to conclude that “so many were for and so many 


Judges are used: eg 


Against, |, .» : Ll 
In order to decide whether or not the judges are asked to give opinions, we 


must inquire into the kind of decisions they are asked to make. Looking then 
at the kind of judgments made in establishing rating scales, selecting oe 
etc., we find that judges are required to determine relationships. Basically, 
these are relationships between scale items and certain aspects of behavior 
OT experience or between experimental procedures and theoretical concepts. 
hen we are dealing with objectifiable data, such as scale items and be- 
havior, relationships can be established only by experimentation. A specific 
relationship exists or not, and cannot be established by the opinion of judges. 
ore frequently judges are called upon to establish relationships between 
test items or other stimuli and theoretical concepts. In other words, the 
judges are really asked to confirm the experimentes definitions: In a dis- 
Buised way, this is the case in most ratings by so-called “experts.” The logical 
error lies here in the assumption that a definition can be supported by experts. 
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tested. Otherwise the “judges” would have been “subjects” in a preliminary 
experiment. Criteria for this hypothesis would have to be previously estab- 
lished and rejection of this first hypothesis would have led to the abandonment 
of the main experiment. 

It could be asked at this point whether implicit hypotheses should not always 
be made explicit and experimentally tested. We shall return to this question 
in our theoretical considerations and use the above illustration presently only 
to illustrate the definition of “judges” as individuals used for the support of 
implicit hypotheses. With this definition we can now approach the method- 
ological question concerning the use of “judges.” 

Experimental methodology requires the application of standard sampling 
procedures. Random samples are used to avoid bias in relation to the hypothesis 
and to allow for all possible contingencies. If subjects or stimuli are not 
randomly selected from the population or universe which they are supposed 
to represent, the results of the experiment could be due to the composition of 
the sample rather than to the conditions under investigation. A test of reli- 
ability becomes narrowly restricted in meaning, if subjects or items are selected 
in such a manner that a high correlation is built into the experiment due to 
the choice of the sample. 

The same methodological considerations which apply to the selection of 
subjects or stimuli apply also to the selection of judges of criteria used in an 
experiment. If tests of reliability are applied to ratings, etc., a previously 
built-in reliability must be avoided lest the tests become meaningless through 
circularity. Good methodological procedure thus demands that the judges 
be chosen at random from a naive population: ie. from among individuals 
who may be expected not to be able to figure out what the experimenter had 
in mind. Depending on the criteria which the judges are asked to establish; 
they may be selected so as to represent both sexes and various educational, 
socioeconomic, racial, religious, etc., backgrounds. 

These sampling criteria are disregarded when so-called “expert judges" Ie 
used. They usually are persons with homogeneous backgrounds, views, a^ 
prejudices. The frequently encountered high correlation between judgments 
of such experts may be a necessary consequence of the way in which the 
judges were selected. Conclusions drawn by the experimenter concerning the 
validity of criteria based on high correlations between expert judgments aTe 
thus fallacious. The very bias which the random sampling of subjects or stim- 
uli attempts to reduce is being introduced into the experiment through the 
use of judges selected not randomly, 

A second methodological issue concerns the use of introspection in 4” 
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experiment which investigates observable behavior. In such an experiment 
introspection is commonly ruled out as an experimental method. Judgments 
by raters are, however, usually based on introspection and not on objectifiable 
data. When an experiment uses instruments which are built upon such intro- 
spectively arrived at judgments, the latter needs must pull the rug out from 
under the claim for objectivity concerning the experimental findings, unless 
those findings are reported as opinions, judgments, beliefs, etc. 

The second issue to be raised in this paper pertains to the theoretical assump- 
tions underlying the use of judges in designing procedures or instruments for 
an experiment. There are a number of institutions in our society in which 
judges are used: e.g., the juries in courts of justice and beauty contests and 
the umpires in sports. Since these are not sciences, no justification of the use 
of judges is required on theoretical grounds. What all of these judges have in 
common is that they are asked to decide whether and to what extent the rules 
of the game have been abided by, or they have to make judgments of taste. 
They are not asked to establish criteria but to apply pre-established criteria, 
Most important, their opinions are accepted as opinions and not as scientific 
truth, : 
The issue is quite different in an experimental study. Such a study is set 
"p to discover scientific truth. Opinions must, therefore, be completely elimi- 
Dated from experimental research. If the instruments used in an experiment 
are based on opinions, the findings must contain these opinions as a factor. 
"There can be no further claim for objectivity in the final data except that 
it may be objective to conclude that "so many were for and so many 
Against ee » es 

In order to decide whether or not the judges are asked to give opinions, we 
must inquire into the kind of decisions they are asked to make. Looking E 
at the kind of judgments made in establishing rating scales, n e i, 
etc, we find that judges are required to determine relations ips. ae 
these are relationships between scale items and certain aspects of behavior 
°F experience or between experimental procedures and theoretical concepts. 

en we are dealing with objectifiable data, such as scale items and be- 


havior, relationships can be established only by experimentation. A specific 
and cannot be established by the opinion of judges. 


T: 1 . a 
clationship exists or not, 


ore frequently judges are called upon to establish relationships betwe 
test items or other stimuli and theoretical concepts. In other words, the 
Judges are really asked to confirm the experimenter's definitions. In a dis- 
Büised way, this is the case in most ratings by so-called "experts." The logical 
error lies here in the assumption that a definition can be supported by experts. 
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Definitions are, however, based on conceptualizations or came into being by 
a social process and can, therefore, be neither supported nor rejected. They 
cannot be true or false. Definitions can be only more or less clear or ambiguous. 

What is being tested in a reliability test which uses the correlation of 
judgments by several “experts” is then the extent to which the judges have 
understood the experimenter’s definitions in the way in which he meant them. 
Thus, judges are used to test the communicability of definitions. 

Seen in this light, the use of judges and even of expert judges can be justified 
on theoretical grounds. Since the experimenter intends to communicate his 
definitions to others, he may want to test the communicability of his concepts. 
If his prospective audience consists exclusively of certain experts, the experi- 
menter is justified in testing the communicability of his concepts only on experts. 
However, several conditions ought to be fulfilled in this instance: (a) The 
judges must form a representative sample of the population to whom the 
experimenter wishes to communicate his research. (b) Terms cannot be pooled 
but interjudge agreement must be obtained independently for each concept 
(scale item, rating, response, etc.). (c) Unless interjudge agreement reaches 
a previously established level of confidence, the concept must be redefined. It 
ought to be clear that what is being measured by the correlation of interjudge 
agreement is the clarity of a definition: i.e., the relationship between a sign 
and its referent and not the relationship between two observable events. 

Since this is an issue of communication, one might raise the question as to 
whether rating procedures are the most efficient and reliable way to determine 
the clarity of one's definitions. One might decide that the clarity of a definition 
can be tested more validly by giving it to someone with the instructions to list 
specific items which meet the definition. If the other person names only items 
which in the conceptualization of the definer fall within the realm of his 
definition, the latter may be considered sufficiently free from ambiguity. This 
procedure might even be considered to meet the requirements of a psycho- 
logical experiment. ; 

The writer would like to illustrate the above considerations on the basis of 
two studies in which judges were used. In the first one, (4) judges were Te- 
quired to judge the "fittingness" of word-sound to meaning. The author gives 
no definition of "fittingness." He selected from the high-frequency categor!c? 
of the Thorndike-Lorge word count 100 “fitting” and 100 “nonfitting” were 
"Three groups of judges served as filters for this list. Five “fitting” pine 
“nonfitting” words were obtained on which all judges agreed. Ten of t 2 
words were retained for the subsequent experiments. However, of the m 
originally chosen for the experiments, nine Ss had to be excluded because t'*^ 
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did not rate all 10 words in agreement with the original judges in terms of 
“fittingness.” Es implicit assumption was that the judges established a rela- 
tionship between a sign and a referent: namely, between the term “fittingness” 
and certain words which "have" this characteristic. He did, however, nothing 
of the sort, as evidenced by the one-third of the Ss whom he had to exclude 
because the relationship did not exist for them. Had E clearly defined his 
concept of "fittingness" by what Holzkamp (2) calls a “phenomen-analytical 
circumscription” and tested the communicability of this definition on some of 
his colleagues, he would have been on firm theoretical grounds for the experi- 
mental usage of members of the class of “fitting words.” 

As a second example the writer refers to his own doctoral dissertation (1) 
in which his use of judges was never questioned by any member of his Doc- 
toral committee. The writer had hypothesized that applicants for psycho- 
therapy who do not show up even for their first interview present their prob- 
lems in a written application for treatment differently from those who 
eventually come for therapy. He had established eight criteria on which the 
Statements of problems were hypothesized to differ. Three criteria concerned 
the content of the written statement; one was concerned with length and four 
Were linguistic. Two judges who were unfamiliar with the purpose of the 
Study and the author himself classified the statements. Interjudge agreement 
Was far beyond chance. Both the writer and his committee implicitly assumed 
that the judges established a relationship between the eight categories and 
the applicants’ statements of problems. Had the writer been able to define 
such Categories as “patient presents his problem as lying within himself or in 
his environment” and “use of technical psychological terms” with sufficient 
clarity, he could have established the required relationship by means of defini- 
tions, In the absence of such a clear definition, no number of judges could 
establish that relationship. The relationship between a sign and its nest 
or between a concept and its definition is a conceptual one. It is not a perceive: 
relationship, Thus, there is nothing to be “validated” by judges. . 

t might be argued that many theoretical concepts bimar be unambiguously 
defined because they fall into the realm of inarticulate knowledge (3). If 
this Point of view [s accepted, it seems to follow that we are dealing with 
“Personal k * experimental research: becomes largely ques- 
; al knowledge" and that ex} 

“onable as to its significance for science. 


SUMMARY 


_ The methodological and theoretical implications of the use of judges are 
'Scussed and illustrated by two examples. It was concluded that judges cannot 
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replace definitions or validate relationships but can only establish the com- 
municability of concepts. If used for this purpose, they ought to be randomly 
selected from the population with which the experimenter intends to com- 
municate. 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF “RESISTANCE” 
FIGHTERS DURING WORLD WAR II* 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


ANDRE L. JULIARD AND ALEX S. JULIARD 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A new insight into the nature of human motivation and into our own psycho- 
logical makeup may sometimes result from the observation of individuals 
living in unusual conditions. These conditions occurred, for example, among 
people who joined the French “resistance” during World War II. At that time 
the authors had the opportunity to observe the behavior of young and middle- 
aged persons who belonged to a maquis" in a mountainous region of Southeast 
France. Their observations induced them to discern in human beings a larger 
variety of innate aptitudes, or inclinations, than those currently recognized in 
normal daily existence. Some of these overlooked inclinations, nevertheless, 
play an important part in the behavior of dedicated people. 

This essay describes the nature of these inclinations and establishes a matrix 
which presents a graduated scale of words designating basic behavior patterns, 
or elemental “attitudes.” This matrix gives an unequivocal meaning to the 
terms of the unprecise vocabulary used in daily language to describe the tem- 
berament of a person. The character matrix is used in this paper to establish 
the personality profile of different types of “resistance” fighters. 

It is currently accepted that human activity is the result of various desires 
or fears determined by biological and social drives. The intensity of these drives 


varies from one individual to the other, depending more or less upon the state 
chological inclinations. However, there is little 
about the nature of these inclinations, since 
1 school, from three (2) 


of development of one’s psy 
agreement among psychologists : 
their number varies, depending on the psychologica 


S BR - 

The authors’ personality study was begun with the application of the Delmas 
and Boll (1) point of view, which explains human behavior by the interplay of 
five affective and three intellectual inclinations. The system of personality 
analysis of Delmas and Boll was the result of the analysis of emotional dis- 
turbances observed among shell-shocked soldiers during World War I. By 
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comparing the behavior of some of their patients with that of normal persons, 
they concluded that the personality of an individual is determined by the degree 
of development of the five following affective dispositions: “avidity,” the desire 
to acquire; "sociability," the desire to be appreciated; "kindness," the desire 
to be helpful; "activity," the desire to be continuously busy; and “emotivity,” 
the ability to be emotionally sensitive. Well defined psychological derangements 
occur when one or more of these dispositions becomes under- or overdeveloped. 
The basic behavior patterns, or elemental "attitudes," which correspond to the 
developments just short of the pathological state of these dispositions are given 
in Figure 1. The intensity of the inclination corresponding to these extreme 
attitudes was arbitrarily scaled by Delmas and Boll —3 and --3, respectively. 


DISPOSITIONS EXTREME PERSONALITY TRAITS 
Underdeveloped(-3) Overdeveloped (+3) 
Avidity Disinterested Acquisitive 
Sociability Cynic 'Feigner' 
Kindness Mean Compliant 
Activity Depressed Excited 
Emotivity Impassive 'Sensitive' 
FIGURE 1 


CLASSIFICATION OF ELEMENTAL ATTITUDES? 
a According to Delmas and Boll (1). 


By observing the behavior of, and talking casually with, people unaware of 
their goal, the authors soon realized that man's conduct was the result of a 
greater number of motivations than those acknowledged by Delmas and Boll. 
While some of these motivations, like the fear of being drafted as a worker in 
Germany or the desire to be considered a hero, had a biological or a social 
origin, others, like the desire for revenge or a search for sclf-appreciation, 
appeared to stem from other drives. 

After a long period of groping and more than three years of trial and error, 
the authors came to differentiate 20 independent inclinations and for each of 
them, four elemental attitudes. These inclinations and their corresponding attt- 
tudes are shown in Table 1. 


The following comments will help in understanding how this table was 


TABLE 1 


CLASSIFICATION OF ELEMENTAL ATTITUDES 


Nature of drive 


Inclination 


Basic personality traits 


Intensity of inclination 


0 1 2 3 
Psychic Intuitiveness “Spiritless” Semiintuitive Intuitive Psychic 
Aestheticism “Crude” “Tasteless” “Refined” Aesthetic 
Self-appreciativeness Self-deprecating “Unsure” Self-accepting Smug 
Volitional Concentrativeness Scatterbrained Distractable Attentive Concentrated 
(Will) Imperturbableness Impulsive Emotional Self-controlled Imperturbable 
Firmness Weak-willed Irresolute Perseverant Obstinate 
Mental Imaginativeness “Formalist” Conventional Imaginative “Original” 
Conceptiveness Illogical Reasonable Logical Conceptive 
Perceptiveness Unperceptive “Aware” Perceptive “Keen” 
Ethical Forgiveness Vengeful Resentful “Unresentful” Forgiving 
Compassion Heartless "Unconcerned" Humane Compassionate 
Righteousness Unjust Partial Just Upright 
Sincerity False Insincere Sincere Outspoken 
Intensity of inclination 3 2 1 0 
Social Domineeringness Domineering Uncooperative Cooperative Submissive 
Vanity “Show-off” “Vain” “Natural” Self-effacing 
Gregariousness Gregarious Sociable “Discriminating” “Distant” 
Biological Lasciviousness Lascivious Sensual “Decent” “Frigid” 
Acquisitiveness Acquisitive Possessive “Provident” Improvident 
Gourmandism “Gluttonous” “Gourmand” “Temperate” “Abstemious” 
Fearfulness “Fearful” Cautious Brave Fearless 
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built and how it was applied to analyze the personality profile of resistance 
fighters. 

1. This classification of attitudes differs from present classical personality 
analysis systems in that it separates ethical and psychical drives from biological 
and social ones. It is the opinion of the authors that some attitudes, such as com- 
passion or forgiveness, are the result of motivations which transcend the 
“commands” of parental conscience and of the rules of society. The authors 
assume also that psychic sensitivity, like the ability to be enthralled by a sunset, 
as well as the possibility of experiencing strange awarenesses through deep medi- 
tation, cannot be ascribed to biological or social needs. 

2. The degree of development of an inclination can be evaluated by the 
effort and even the sacrifice one is inclined to make either to reach its gratifica- 
tion, which can be pleasure, joy, or happiness; or to avoid its suffering, which 
can be pain, sorrow, or sadness. The authors tried to establish four stages in 
the degree of development of each inclination, and tried, furthermore, to 
identify each corresponding elemental attitude, or basic personality trait, 
with a name from the usual vocabulary. 

The identification of each elemental attitude is complicated by the normal 
interplay of the desires and fears pertaining to the different inclinations. For 
example, a person naturally inclined to judge objectively may act unjustly 
for many motives. He may commit an injustice to satisfy some personal interest 
if he is greedy. He may also act unjustly to yield either to the pressure of his 
superior if he is submissive or to the threat of a gang if cautious or fearful. 

3. The correct word to designate a specific attitude was difficult to find 
because the classical personality traits often correspond to compound attitudes. 
It was particularly difficult to find words expressing attitudes in which no act 
of will! interferes. “Courage,” for example, implies an interference of the will 
power when one forces oneself to face a danger. This is the reason for which 
the word "brave" is used—and not “courageous” as was used by Aristotle—to 
designate the genuine elementary “virtuous” attitude some people show toward 
the threat of physical suffering. 

The choice of the terms used in Table 1 was determined by logic and 
semantics. Each of the terms which designates the four degrees of develop- 
ment of the same disposition must be incompatible with the three other terms, 
for a person cannot be at the same time a show-off and self-effacing. On the 
other hand, each of these four terms must be compatible with all the other 
terms of the table if we assume the unrelatedness of the inclinations. For 


1 The nature of this controversial psychological activity will be discussed below. 
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example, a show-off may be at the same time either sincere or false, forgiving 
or resentful, and so forth. 

An adequate word could not always be found to designate some elemental 
attitudes because our language did not evolve toward such a goal. When this 
happened, the word the authors chose was the one whose meaning in one of 
his usages came the closest to describing the basic personality trait framed by 
the classification. For instance, there are no adequate English terms to desig- 
nate two states of sexual attitude below "sensual," which already scores high 
in sexual inclination. “Decent” and “frigid” were chosen: “frigid” is used in 
its vernacular meaning instead of its medical one, while “decent” is used with 
the connotation of “being decently responsive to sexual desires.” These words 
are written in italics or between quotation marks to emphasize the slight 
stretching in their linguistic use when applied to designate a basic personality 
trait, 

4. 'The number of possible different personalities corresponding to the four 
modalities of the 20 inclinations is equal to 42° or approximately one trillion, 
à number which represents 250 times the actual earth population. Fortunately, 
a personality can be characterized only through the few aptitudes which cor- 
respond to inclinations that are either insufficiently or excessively developed, 
in the same way that a face can be sketched with its few main characteristic 
lines, 

5. Each specific elemental attitude depends both on inborn imprints and on 
acquired training, through education and self-discipline. Sometime an abrupt 
mutation in fundamental attitude occurs. This happens usually when an indi- 
Vidual is subjected to a tragic experience, like the loss of a beloved one or the 
realization that ethical and psychic factors may intervene in the happenings of 
his life, 


We shall now proceed with the 
related fundamental attitudes given in Table 1. 


description of the inclinations and the 


B. BrorocicAL DRIVES 


One can distinguish four fundamental biological driving — ee at 
Protecting the life of the individual and ensuring his offspring. The oon 
inclinations are here named by the fault corresponding Es the exaggerate | form 
they sometime display: “fearfulness,” “acquisitiveness, lasciviousness,” and 


“gourmandism.” 

_ Fearfulness is the most es 
Injuries generates reactions which 
destruction. The sequence of attitu 


sential biological inclination, for fear of pain and 
usually protect a living organism from 
des corresponding to increasing instinctive 
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fearfulness is “fearless,” “brave,” “cautious,” and “fearful.” A fearless person, 
like President J. F. Kennedy, takes unnecessary risk for himself, while a 
“fearful” one is so disturbed by fear that he avoids the reasonable risk one 
must take to act as a reliable operator, a loyal citizen, or a successful creator. 

Gourmandism is the inclination which pushes a living organism to sustain 
its metabolism through feeding. The intensity of this inclination can be eval- 
uated by observing the importance good eating and drinking plays in the be- 
havior of a person. The sequence of attitudes corresponding to increased 
^ “gourmand,” and “gluttonous.” 
In this classification, a “gourmand” is a person who finds a great pleasure in 
eating and drinking, while a “glutton” craves that pleasure. “Gourmet” is 
a compound attitude designating the behavior of a “refined” “gourmand.” 


gourmandism is “abstemious” “temperate, 


Acquisitiveness is the inclination corresponding to the drive which pushes 
a living organism to accumulate provisions in foresight of scarcity. The ac- 
quisitiveness of a person can be evaluated by the intensity of his drive to 
acquire and keep material goods. Persons with increasing strength in this 
” “provident,” “possessive,” 
and acquisitive, respectively. An acquisitive person enjoys the accumulation 
of wealth solely for the pleasure of accumulation. The extreme attitudes, im- 
provident and acquisitive, are both failings, for the former may jeopardize 
security and the latter the improvement of the individual. 


inclination would be considered as “improvident, 


Finally, lasciviousness designates the sexual inclination which ensures the 
continuity of living species. One is either “frigid,” “decent,” “sensual,” or 
“lascivious,” depending on the degree to which this inclination is displayed. 
The behavior of a “frigid” person is—without the pressure of moral or reli- 
gious constraint—not governed by sexual desire, while a “decent” person pays 
only little attention to sex in daily activity. A lascivious person is mainly pre- 
occupied by sexual matters and usually sacrifices all other considerations to 
reach erotic gratification. 


C. Socrar Drives 


The social inclinations are the source of the drives which favor the formation 
of flocks, and also play a part in the formation of more specifically human 
groups like clubs, political parties, and nations. There seem to be only three 
social inclinations which, like the biological ones, are designated by the attt- 
tude corresponding to the exaggerated state of their development: “gregarious” 


ness," "vanity," and “domineeringness.”” 


“Gregariousness” is the word that describes the inclination of people t? 
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group together for the simple pleasure of togetherness. Following the increase 
in strength of this inclination, one is “distant,” “discriminating,” "sociable," 
or “gregarious.” A “distant” person does not need company, and likes to be 
alone without being therefore necessarily a misanthrope. A gregarious person 
craves the society of other people and sometime makes serious effort to attract 
their affection. 

“Vanity” designates the inclination which pushes an individual to attract 
the attention of other people. The primitive usefulness of this drive is obviously 


the improvement of the individual and, consequently, that of the group by 


fostering emulation among its members. The elemental attitudes corre- 


sponding to an increase in the strength of vanity are “self-effacing,” “natural,” 
“vain,” and “show-off.” This inclination is not necessarily associated with self- 
appreciation, for one can be smug—i.e., show an exaggerated good opinion 
about one’s self—and, nevertheless, remain self-effacing. This is the reason 
for which "natural" was chosen for the third step in the vanity scale instead 
of "modest," which connotation implies an element of self-appreciation. 
“Domineeringness” designates the inclination shown by some people to con- 
trol and even to rule the behavior of others. This inclination manifests its 
utility by favoring the establishment of a hierarchy, and therefore a cae 
Structure, into the group. The sequence of elemental attitudes oitepon ing 
to an increase in domineeringness is “submissive,” “cooperative, uncoopera- 
tive," and “domineering.” A submissive person completely abdicates his inde- 
Pendence of action, while a domineering one tries to impose his point of view 
on others, "The latter will succeed if he has, furthermore, strong mental and 
volitional aptitudes. In this case, such a domineering person will act, tages te 
on the development of his ethical inclinations, either as a tyrant or as à leader. 


D. ErHicAL DRIVES 


ity of ethical drives remains controversial because 


ly developed as the biological or the social 
y outstanding personalities, like Baruch 


As already stated, the real 
cthical drives are seldom as strong 


ones. Nevertheless, the behavior of man x es, like. 
Spinoza Mahatma Gandhi, or Albert Schweitzer, remains unintelligible un- 
, f 


less we entertain the assumption that they were motivated by higher cii 
than their own interest or the interest of the social or cthnical group to Hes 
they belonged. It seems that the so-called ethical goie an E saa in : 
fecling of reverence toward all human beings, one’s self included as o er 
in self-respect. Tragic dilemmas may arise from conflict Euge ege at 
desire or social pressure and the sense of responsibility dictated by ica 


feeling. 
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There seem to be four ethical, independent inclinations: “sincerity,” “righ- 
teousness,” "compassion," and "forgiveness." 

“Sincerity” refers to the inclination to express one’s self in accordance with 
what one considers to be factually or logically true. The sequence of elemental 
attitudes corresponding to an increased urge to tell the truth is "false," "in- 
sincere,” “sincere,” and “outspoken.” A false person does not have any scruples 
in telling a lie, while a sincere person will try his best to avoid such saying. To 
be outspoken, which means to give unsolicited sincere opinions, could be detri- 
mental to one’s self or to others. 

“Righteousness” designates the inclination to defend the civil and moral 
rights of others. The intensity of this inclination can be evaluated by the effort 
one develops to defend what one considers to be right. The elemental attitudes 
corresponding to an increase of this inclination are “unjust,” “partial,” “just,” 
and “upright.” A just person is known for the fairness of his action, while 
an upright person shows an outraged sense of justice or morality and tries to 
restore them at any cost. An unjust person is not perturbed in the least when 
justice is a mockery, 

“Compassion” designates the inclination to be moved by the suffering and 
sorrow of others. Following the increase of the urge to alleviate the suffering 
of unrelated persons, one is “heartless,” “unconcerned,” "humane," or ''com- 
passionate." While a heartless person is indifferent to any suffering, even 
that which he causes, an “unconcerned” person is oblivious to the pain of 
others, A humane person tries to help persons in need within the limits of his 
possibilities, while a compassionate person is so strongly moved by compassion 
that he will help others at the price of a serious sacrifice. 

“Forgiveness” expresses the inclination of an individual to pardon offenses 
and to react without any resentment toward the person or the group which 
caused him a physical or moral damage. The sequence of basic behavior pat- 
terns corresponding to an increased ability to forgive is “vengeful,” “resentful,” 
“unresentful,” and “forgiving.” According to this classification a “forgiving” 
person not only feels no resentment against the offender, but forgets com- 
pletely the endured harm, overlooking any possibility of recidivism. 


E. Menta Drives 


Mental activity is a computer-type function of the brain which helps the 
individual to reach the goals "suggested" by his biological, social, and ethical 
drives. This activity seems to be related to three independent inclinations: 
"perceptiveness," "conceptiveness," and “imaginativeness.” 

"Perceptiveness" designates the inclination to identify objects or situations 


— o 
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by comparing coordinated sensory impressions with similar ones stored in the 
memory. Visual acuteness plays an important part in perceptiveness, which is 
usually more developed among “doers” than among “thinkers.” A person is 
said to be “unperceptive,” “aware,” “perceptive,” or “keen,” according to the 
degree of development of this aptitude. An unperceptive person will be blurred 
by lack of percepted information when placed in an unusual surrounding. A 

keen” person placed in the same environment will be overwhelmed by the 
abundance of simultaneously percepted information. 

“Conceptiveness” designates the aptitude of discerning similarities between 
different perceptions and of expressing these similarities by symbols. At a 
higher level, abstract operations can be applied between concepts themselves. 
Following the increase in his ability to abstract, a person will be considered 
as “illogical,” “reasonable,” “logical,” or “conceptive.” An illogical person 
shows no propensity to speculate. A person strongly motivated by scientific 


Curiosity usually scores high in abstractiveness. 
"Imaginativeness" qualifies the mental inclination 

"Through this aptitude one is able to fragmentize memorized perceptions, espe- 

cially visual ones, and to reassemble the pieces into new, original patterns. In 


H " H B » 46 
this mental dimension a person will be considered either as “formal,” “con- 
A person must be “original,” or at 


tive scientist or a talented 


to play with memories. 


ventional,” “imaginative,” or “original.” 
least imaginative, to be able to become a crea 
artist, 


F. VorrrioNAL DRIVES 
dual upon the outside physical world and 


ld is related to the apparently obso- 
pes of will activities: 


The power of action of an indivi 
upon his inside emotional and mental wor! 
lete concept of will. There seem to be three independent ty 
« 


: ” 
firmness,” “imperturbableness,” and “concentrativeness. 
o the inclination to influence and control the behavior 


man beings included. A person is considered as “weak- 
willed,” “irresolute,” "perseverant," Or “obstinate” according to the degree 
of development of his firmness. For a perseverant or an obstinate person, the 
quest for the satisfaction which accompanies the achievement of a task becomes 
2 powerful driving force and constitutes an important component in its psycho- 


"Firmness" refers t 
of physical entities, hu 


logical makeup. a . " 
"Imperturbableness" designates the inclination of controlling feelings and 
emotions. With the increase in "imperturbableness," a person will be cate- 
“self-controlled,” and “imperturbable.” 


Borized as “impulsive,” “emotive,” fore ble 
i i i i ttitudes, to 3 
Here again, while the third term of this sequence of a i ie: gel 
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controlled, is a desirable quality, the last one, to be imperturbable, can be 
considered as a fault. 

“Concentrativeness” is the aptitude to direct one’s attention for a long inter- 
val of time on a single object or on a single thought. The sequence of elemental 
attitudes which corresponds to increasing ability in concentration is "scatter- 
brained,” “distractable,” "attentive," and “concentrated.” “Distractable” is 
used in the sense of being casily distracted from the object of one’s attention, 
and not of being inattentive as the result of other preoccupations. A con- 
centrated mind can be so deeply absorbed in its meditation that awareness of 
the outside world may disappear during this process. 


G. Psycuic Drives 


We are now reaching the most controversial part of this study, which deals 
with concepts that are hardly operationally definable in spite of the fact that 
they are related to phenomena which act on some people as powerful driving 
forces. The word "psychic" covers this kind of knowledge. It deals with 
deeper types of awareness than being conscient of sense perception, emotional 
feelings, or thought manipulation. Among these awarenesses is the appreciation 
of one’s self-accomplishments, or "'sclf-appreciativeness" ; of harmony in nature, 

r "aesthetism" ; and the comprehension of what is called "spiritual realities," 
or "intuitiveness." 

“Self-appreciativeness” designates the inclination to be more or less satisfied 
with one's own behavior and accomplishments. With increasing satisfaction, 
one is either "self-deprecating," "unsure," “self-accepting,” or “smug.” The 
attitude of a person in this dimension is the result of his life’s experience. 

“Aestheticism” expresses the hard-to-explain motivation which pushes some 
people to search for “harmonious” impressions and expression. This harmony 
can be displayed in form, color, sound, in an artistic creation, a natural 
scenery, or displayed in the logical arrangement of a mathematical or a scientific 
work. The fundamental attitudes corresponding to increased aestheticism are 
"crude," “tasteless,” "refined," and “aesthetic.” While a “crude” person is 
completely insensitive to aesthetic pleasure, an aesthete is so enthralled in 
his quest for beauty that other possible accomplishments are sacrificed to 
this end. 

"Intuitiveness" is the less scientifically recognized inclination of this classifi- 
cation in spite of the fact that some individuals are sometimes strongly moti- 
vated by intuition. Our vocabulary does not offer specific words to characterize 
the low states of development of this strange personality "dimension." Onc 
is with increased intuition “spiritless,” "semiintuitive," "intuitive," or "psv- 
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chic.” A person is considered psychic when his intuitiveness reaches quite the 
pathological level. Such a person is often distressed by his sensitivity to im- 
pulses whose origin transcends the field of sensorial perception and of mental 
concepts. The knowledge acquired by intuition can sometimes be translated 
into understandable information through the play of the imagination. 

Another strange aspect of this inclination is that an unintuitive person 
can be so thoroughly "blinded" to psychic impulses that he is incapable of 
recognizing even the slim possibility of intuitive manifestations. 


H. COMPOUND ATTITUDES 


urrently identified character traits correspond to com- 


As stated above, the c 
n in Table 2. A misanthrope, for example, who hates 


pound attitudes, as show: 


TABLE 2 
EXAMPLES OF COMPOUND ATTITUDES 


Elementary components 


Character trait 
Gourmet Gourmand + “Refined” 
Bon vivant Gourmand + Sociable 
Epicurian Gourmand + Sensual + “Refined” 
Jealous Possessive + “Unconcerned” 
Envious Acquisitive + “Unconcerned” 
Grudging Acquisitive + “Unconcerned” + Resentful 
Haughty “Discriminating” + “Unconcerned” + “Vain” 
Misanthrope “Distant” + “Unconcerned” + Resentful 
_ Cynical “Discriminating” + Uncooperative + Resentful 


ssification, a person who is simultaneously 
ful, while a haughty person, disdainfully 
and "vain." 


mankind is, according to this cla 
distant,” “unconcerned,” and resent 

H H B * » 
Proud, is together “discriminating,” “unconcerned, 


J. INDIVIDUAL RESISTANT PROFILE 


The well known personality of General de Gaulle will be taken as an 
example to show how a psychological profile can be established in the light of 
the above classification. ! pe 

Charles de Gaulle has often shown fearlessness and haughtiness in his 
Career, The latter attitude suggests, according to Table ere he is dis- 
Criminating," “ » and “vain.” He possesses 2 ighly conceptive 
pw unconcerned, hanized army before 


mind, having predicted the importance of a fully mec 
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a A B 
NATURE OF INCLINATIONS 


DRIVE Intensity Intensity 


=e 
Intuitiveness 
Aestheticism 


Self-appreciation 


Psychic 


Concentrativeness 
Imperturbableness 
Firmness 


Volitional 


Imaginativeness 
Conceptiveness 
Perceptiveness 


Mental 


Ethical Forgiveness 
Compassion 
Righteousness 


Sincerity 


Social oma . 
Domineeringness 
Vanity 


Gregariousness 


Lasciviousness 
Acquisitiveness 
Gourmandism 
Fearfulness 


Biological 


X General de X Average Frenchman 
Gaulle © Average early Resistant 
OA Resistant ü Average late joiner 
military Resistant 
leader 
FIGURE 2 


PERSONALITY PROFILES 
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World War II and conceived how to create a political Europe extending from 
the Atlantic to the Urals under the nonapparent ruling of France. De Gaulle 
is also well known for his stubbornness and his ability to bring a program to 
completion. These aptitudes give him a high score in concentrativeness and 
firmness. He often did the right thing at the right time, a symptom of intuitive- 
ness. All these character traits are represented by crosses in the personality 
profile shown by Diagram A of Figure 2. 

The personality profile of one of the local military leaders of the French 
resistance is shown by the circles in the same diagram. The similarity in the 
psychological profile of these two men is striking. Their outstanding accom- 
plishments result from the high score in their mental and volitional abilities. 
Their success as leaders results from their strong domineering inclination, 
their absence of fear, and their strong sense of righteousness. 


J. Composire RESISTANT PROFILE 


The personality of an average resistant was not essentially different from 
the personality of an average Frenchman. The profile of the latter is given 


by the crosses of Diagram B, Figure 2. As shown by this diagram, the average 
A Pit P y? 

possessive, and sensual ; “discriminating, 

and resentful; "aware," 


nd attentive; “sure of 


Frenchman is cautious, “gourmand,” 

st H B H * . 
vain," and uncooperative; insincere, partial, humane, 

Teasonable, and imaginative; perseverant, emotional, a 


himself,” “refined,” and semiintuitive. 
The first “resistance” fighters, those who started the movement soon after 


the surrender of France, were usually strongly motivated by a sense of justice 
and compassion. They were deeply convinced that Hitler’s domination views 
Were incompatible with their way of life, which involved the respect of indi- 
vidual liberty and of humane dignity. The psychological profile of these fighters 
is given by the circles of Diagram B. This profile differs from the profile of 


the average Frenchman by stronger righteousness, compassion, and fearless- 


ness, and b ker forgiveness 
y weaker forgi 1 . - 
fterward were in majority people who 


Those joi istance à. 
who joined the resistan l 
feared the labor draft to Germany. These "rebels" were moved more by social 


. cis LN d 
and biological than by ethical drives. They preferred the risks of the = 
life to the hardship of slave labor under hostile environment and 2 ear 
9f bombardment. Most of them were revengeful, brave, and, before all, non- 
Submissive, 

Those who joined whe: 
°PPortunists. Many of them ha 


e war was in sight were mostly 


the end of th 
n ed with the occupant. They were 


d compromis 
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now willing to take the risks of the "maquis" to rehabilitate themselves. They 
were distinctly submissive, partial, and “unconcerned.” 


K. CONCLUSION 


Two decades have passed since the largest portion of this study was achieved. 
Improvements in the classification of elemental attitudes were made by ex- 
tending the authors’ observations to individuals living under more normal 
conditions, and by discussing their point of view with numerous people, in- 
cluding professional psychologists. 

The findings resulting from this study have acquired a broader significance 
than that of discovering the psychological motivation of resistance fighters. 
In fact, this study leads to a new way of classifying basic behavior patterns 
and gives a matrix which allows the accurate description of the personality 
profile of any individual. From a linguistic point of view, the essay ascribes 
an unequivocal use to many terms of the unprecise character vocabulary and 
establishes meaningful relations between some of these terms. Finally, from 
a philosophical and metaphysical point of view, it rehabilitates ethical and 
psychical values in the field of psychology, which is a domain of knowledge 
wherein considerations stemming partially from subjective feelings cannot be 


ignored. 
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INTERPERSONAL ATTRACTION AS A FUNCTION OF 
FREEDOM OF CHOICE*? 


The University of Texas at Austin 


S. THomas FRIEDMAN AND DAVID SHERRILL 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Various factors enhancing or inhibiting attraction between two persons 
have been systematically reported. Byrne and Nelson (3), Aronson and 
Linder (1), Keisler (5), Newcomb (6), and Rokeach (7, 8), among others, 
have examined dimensions of similarity and dissimilarity that influence the 
interpersonal attraction process. 

The problem can be cast into another frame of reference to ask the ques- 
tion: What are the differential response patterns under different degrees of 
freedom of choice? In this study, the role of roommate was selected and the 
female Ss were asked to indicate the kinds of people they would “choose” as 
roommates as well as the degree to which they would “accept” certain charac- 


teristics in their roommates. 
B. METHOD 


female students at The University of Texas (Austin), 
n of five University-sponsored dorms (the 


only missing girls were those ill or away from school for personal reasons). 

he students anonymously completed a 20-item series asking degree of 
"choosing" and degree of "accepting" as roommates girls with different ees 
acteristics, Using a five-point scale ranging from dba S vnnd 
indi ance of each characteristic in 
disagree, the Ss indicated the degree of accepta 


Choosing” or “accepting” a roommate. 
C. RESULTS 
ale into a trichotomy ; agreement 


ating sc: à e 
tion. It is obvious, from inspection 


ber of coeds say they would accept 


Subjects were 1032 
almost the entire female populatio 


Table 1 compresses the five-point T i 
i acceptance, undecided, disagree or rejec 


9f Table 1, that a significantly larger num 
Sa 
: zi! Massachusetts, on January 11, 

Recei i itori ce, Provincetown, i b, 
1968, uu iar ud OS 35 New Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. Copy 
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as roommates girls of differing backgrounds than would voluntarily choose 
such girls. This held for every differing group—religious, political, point of 
origin, ethnic, and racial (/-test for correlated means). 

TABLE 1 


PROPORTIONS OF FEMALE STUDENTS CHOOSING AND ACCEPTING ROOMMATES 
or DIFFERING BACKGROUNDS 


(N — 1032) 
Proportion expressed in percentage 
1 a 3 
Item Agree® Undecided Disagree 

1, Choose similar social and economic 
background 71 13 6 

2. Accept similar social and economic 
background 96 3 1 
3. Choose different nationality 18 38 bu 
4. Accept different nationality 52 27 22 
5. Choose Protestant faith 71 22 H 
6. Accept Protestant faith 97 3 0 
7. Choose Catholic faith 57 30 12 
8. Accept Catholic faith 94 4 2 
9, Choose Jewish faith 36 38 26 
10. Accept Jewish faith 74 16 10 
11. Choose another faith 54 34 12 
12. Accept another faith 84 13 3 
13. Choose different political thinking 50 38 12 
14, Accept different political thinking 87 12 3 
15. Choose Oriental student 20 43 37 
16. Accept Oriental student 59 24 17 
17, Choose Latin American student 18 37 45 
18. Accept Latin American student 49 25 26 
19. Choose Negro student 8 22 70 

20. Accept Negro student 26 20 54 


a All differences significant at .01 level; t-test for correlated means. 


These findings lend confirmation, in the area of interpersonal relations, f 
the general social-psychological hypothesis that individuals will accept ? 
larger number of options in interpersonal relations than they would voluntarily 
choose. 

Choosing “like” roommates leads to a hypothesized minimum of adjustment 
and emotional output. Accepting "different" roommates implies an element 
of curiosity, novelty, and learning that the individual is willing to undertake 
but for which he will not necessarily volunteer. 

In the attempt to obtain patterns of similarity and differences amon 
groups of the total population (N — 1032), the 20-item scale was subjected to 


g sub- 


Da 
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fac ste . . 
ng = tic techniques. After posting the responses for each § to IBM 
Tn s, the intercorrelations for each item with every other item were obtained 
e $i . B 1 ` 
5 d 20 X 20 correlation matrix was subjected to factor extraction 
px principal axis method. 
N io — factors having eigenvalues of 1.00 or higher were subse- 
y rotated t i i i i 
T o orthogonality by means of Kaiser's (4) normalized varimax 
Ta n . 
able 2 presents those items loading .30 or higher on each factor, the 


5 TABLE 2 
RINCIPAL Axis (VARIMAX ROTATED) FACTORS OBTAINED FOR 
20-ITEM ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE 


(N = 1032) 
Loading Item 
Factor I Ethnic Openness 27.06% variance 
84 Choose Latin American 
81 Choose Negro 
.81 Accept Latin American 
81 Accept Negro 
78 Choose Oriental 
75 Choose Different Nationality 
74 Accept Different Nationality 
74 Accept Oriental 
43 Choose Jewish 
189 Accept Jewish 
Factor II Secking Religious Openness 13.27% variance 
75 Accept another faith 
74 Choose different political thought 
-70 Choose Catholic 
56 Choose Jewish 
47 Choose Protestant 
Ld Choose Oriental 


Choose Latin American 


31 
4.22% variance 


Factor III Acceptance of Differences 1 
Accept another faith 


6 

23 Accept Jewish faith 

41 Accept different political thought 
42 Accept Oriental 

33 Choose Jewish 

32 Accept Protestant 

32 Accept Latin American 

.30 Accept different nationality 
Factor IV Social Class Factor 74495 variance 
.82 Choose same SES 

.80 Accept same SES 


Factor V Christianity Factor 7.9796 variance 
Accept Protestant 


81 
-65 Choose Protestant 
46 Accept Catholic 


30 Choose Catholic 
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percentage of the variance accounted for by the factor, and a tentative name 
for the factor. At the time the Ss completed the 20-item scale they indicated 
their year in school, college in the university, religious preference, and sorority 
affiliation or nonaffiliation. 


D. Discussion 


Factor scores were computed for each S, and single classification analyses of 
variance were computed for each grouping. Seniors are significantly more 
“ethnically open,” more receptive to religious openness, and place less emphasis 
on social class factors than lower classmen or junior students. A possible 
selective factor, of who stays in college, could also be suggested as the reason 
for these results as well as the impact of the college experience. 

When factor scores are compared by religious affiliation of the respondents, 
significant differences (.001) appear for each of the five factors. Members 
of minority religions, Catholic and Jewish students, are more accepting of 
religious and racial differences (Factors I, II and III) than are other students. 
The Jewish students appear to be more sensitive to social class items and, as 
expected, reject Factor V, the Christianity factor. Jewish students are more 
accepting of differences than cither Protestant or Catholic students. . 

When grouped by college of enrollment, two of the five factors, Ethnic 
Openness and Seeking Religious Openness, yield significant differences. Bust- 
ness school majors are the most conservative, Education majors next, ant 
Arts and Sciences and Fine Arts students most “open” and "secking." 

Lastly, the Ss were grouped by Greek letter affiliation. The two groups 
differ significantly on Factors I and IV. Sorority members are more sensitive 
to social class background (Factor IV), a tribute to the sorority selection 
process or training procedures or both; and on Factor I, Ethnic Openness, 
independent girls score significantly higher than sorority members. 

To sum up, the evidence suggests that female students state that they w 
accept a wider degree of variation in roommates than they would voluntarily 
choose. Factor analysis of the 20-item scale identifies several dimensions across 
which significant differences among students as a function of length of time 
in the university, college enrolled in, religious preference, and Greel 
affiliation are found. 


y will 
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subjects (N = 1032) were coeds housed in five university-supervised dorms 
at The University of Texas (Austin). The data clearly demonstrate that these 
students will accept, in significantly greater numbers, roommates of diverse 
and different backgrounds than they would voluntarily choose. This applies 
to roommates of differing origin, socioeconomic status, religion, and race. 
Analysis of subgroups of the total population based on factor analytic tech- 
niques indicates that length of time at The University of Texas, religion of 
the student, college enrolled in, and Greek letter affiliation clearly differentiate 
“Ethnically Open” students and sensitivity to factors of “Seeking Religious 
Openness,” “Acceptance of Differences,” “Social Class,” and “Christianity.” 
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USE OF THE EDWARDS PERSONAL PREFERENCE SCHEDULE 
WITH ALCOHOLICS IN A VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION PROGRAM* 


Texas Research Institute of Mental Sciences, Houston, Texas 


ALLEN Goss,! Tom Morosko, AND ROBERT SHELDON 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Of the reported studies in which the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, 
EPPS (1), has been used, only one has been with alcoholic patients (2). 
Results from other recent studies indicate that factors, such as age (3), popu- 
lation (4), and diagnoses (5), are important variables to consider in analyzing 
EPPS data. This study compares the 15 EPPS score areas between Edwards 
General Adult Sample and alcoholic subjects accepted into a vocational reha- 
bilitation program, and also compares the scores for the patients in the program 
who gained employment with those patients who did not gain employment. 


B. METHOD 


Ss were 18 male neuropsychiatric patients accepted into the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Program at the VA Hospital, Houston. The mean age, IQ, and edu- 
cation for the group were, respectively, 44, 108.8, and 11.1. These are similar 
to the values reported by Fitzgerald, Pasewack, and Tanner (2) in their 


EPPS alcoholic study. 
The Ss were administered the EPPS at the time of acceptance into the voca- 
aken part in other treatment programs at the VA 


d to the Vocational Rehabilitation Program 


tional program. All Ss had t 
able time prior to acceptance. Data 


Hospital prior to being transferre 


and had, therefore, been dry a consider: i ice. 
were also collected on a number of demographic variables. The criterion of 


employment in this study was related to the discharge status of the patient. 
If the patient was discharged from the ward with suitable employment, he 
Was considered a "success." If he was transferred or discharged from the ward 


i ky T ” 
in any other category, he was considered a “failure. 


= 
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C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


The analysis of 10 demographic variables indicated nonsignificant differ- 
ences between the success and failure groups. Table 1 presents the percentile 
scores for both the success and failure groups as well as for the combined 
alcoholic population for the 15 EPPS need variables. A rank ordering of the 
need scores is also presented as well as the results from the analysis of the 
success and failure group scores for the 15 variables. 


TABLE 1 
ARDS PERSONAL PREFERENCE SCHEDULE PERCENTILE Scores AND RANKS FOR 
AN ALCOHOLIC POPULATION IN A REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


EPPS Total 


Epw. 


Success Failure s-F 
variable N=18 Rank N=10 Rank N=8 Rank P 
ACH 71.22 1 70.30 1 72.37 2.5 2 
DEF 56.3 5 44.40 12 71.25 4 0 
ORD 474 10 39.50 14 57.37 6 a 
EXH 464 13 45.90 11 47.00 8 
AUT 49.6 7 53.10 7 45.12 9 25 
OFF 47.0 12 53.80 6 38.50 12 A 
INT 66.6 2 60.60 3 74.12 1 p^ 
49.9 6 62.30 2 4.50 14 : 
DOM 43.2 14 4340 13 Ed 10 9 
ABA 42.7 15 52.50 9 30.37 15 20 
NUR 47.1 m 56.50 5 3525 13 p 
CHG 58.6 4 52.70 3 65.87 5 At 
END 48.4 8 4640 10 51.00 7 pe 
res 65.2 3 59.40 4 72.37 2.5 a 
47.6 9 51.50 9 42.62 11 358. 


^ Percentile scores from Edwards General Adult Group. 


; Sos ‘ success 
or failure group at all (F — .02, d AD ee ane differ- 
entiate the employed from the unemployed at accepted NEN at significant 
are deference (8 — 4440, F = 71.25; F = 4.55 b — .05) and succoranc® 
(8 = 6230; F = 34.50; F = 5.00» — 04), While not separating © 
Statistical levels, two other score areas P% 
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et al. (2) study was an analysis of the mean difference between alcoholic pa- 
tients and the general adult norms. The present analysis would seem to indi- 
cate that large mean differences between alcoholic populations and the general 
adult norms are not necessarily the difference of greatest practical importance, 
but rather the mean differences which exist between pragmatically important 
criterion groups. Since mean differences between the treatment completion and 
noncompletion groups or the readmission and nonreadmission groups were not 
Presented by Fitzgerald et al. (2), criterion comparisons were impossible. 


D. Summary 


With the EPPS, comparisons between the Edwards General Adult Sample 
and alcoholic patients in a Vocational Rehabilitation Program were shown to 
be relatively unimportant with respect to their vocational outcome. A com- 
Parison of EPPS scores for patients who gained employment with those patients 
who did not was shown to provide useful information. Since the areas of 
Breatest difference between alcoholics and normals were not necessarily the 
areas of importance in separating the alcoholic population on a ac nena 
Criterion, employment, the results were regarded as support for a continuing 


need to investigate practical behavioral outcomes. 
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THE CORRELATION OF TWO SELF-DISCLOSURE INVEN- 
TORIES WITH ACTUAL SELF-DISCLOSURE: 
A VALIDITY STUDY* 


Department of Psychology, Brigham Young University 


Danur M. PEDERSEN AND Vincent J. BREGLIO 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Self-disclosure, as defined by Jourard and Lasakow (5), is the process of 
making the self known to other persons. Jourard has designed several different 
inventories to measure self-disclosure (3, 4, 5). In each a separate measure 
of disclosure was obtained for each of several different target persons (mother, 
father, best friend, spouse, etc.). Also the sum of the disclosure scores for the 
different target persons was taken to obtain an overall self-disclosure score. 
In a Tecent study (4), self-disclosure scores were used to predict overall 
achievement during a four-year nursing program. The results indicated that 
the degree to which the subjects said they had engaged in self-revealing com- 
Munication to significant others in their lives was highly related to obtaining 
good grades in nursing college. These findings have provided some evidence 
for the predictive validity of self-disclosure questionnaires and have suggested 
that self-disclosure may be an important nonintellective factor predictive of 
Success in such professions as counseling, psychotherapy, teaching, etc. 

Other Studies designed to demonstrate predictive, concurrent, or construct 
validity for the self-disclosure scales have not been very —— ii] 

arrison (6), using participants in a group-process conference, g^) e" 
trainer Tatings of self-disclosing behavior assessed after 20 = 0 gan 
g teraction were not significantly correlated with total score on t viu à 
di lf-Disclosure Inventory. Himelstein and Kimbrough SF Anni rd 
* cant correlations between total score on the original self- B Se 
"d Jourard and the amount of information disclosed by gradua lidat 
Making Personal introductions in a classroom situation. One attempt to validate 
tion on of the Jourard Self-Disclosure Inventory involved the peer nomina- 

m technique (2). The inventory was correlated with the ju igm à be 
d * extent to which the individual was likely to confide in others or 
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confided in by others. The results indicated no significant relationships of es 
Self-Disclosure Inventory with peer nomination scores for either the likeli- 
hood of confiding or being confided in. 

This study represents an effort to establish further the validity of two self- 
disclosure scales of Jourard. The inventories which measure i Sse 
which the subject states that he has already discussed a number of items wit 


B m ject 
four target persons will be correlated with the actual disclosure of the subjec 
about five topics. 


B. METHOD 


l. Subjects 
The subjects for this study were 52 stude 


nts (26 males and 26 females) 
enrolled in two introductory psychology cours: 


es at Brigham Young University- 
2. Measuring Instruments 

a. Jourard Self-Disclosure Inventory (SD-60). The SD-60 was used ki 

Jourard in early studies (5). It contains 10 statements in each of six subjec 

H cin B . T 

areas: attitudes and opinions, tastes and interests, work (or studies), money 

Personality, were asked to indicate the 


: st 
father, best male friend, and bes 
lowing scale: 


only a general idea about this aspect o 
3. Have talked in 


person. He kno 
accurately. 


f me. 
full and complete detail about this item to the other 
ws me fully in this Tespect and could describe me 


" : " 
The complete inventory may be found in the article by Jourard and Lasakov 
(5). 


b. Shortened Version of the J 
The SD-25 is another self-disclo: 


target perso 
following scal 
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1. Have not disclosed this information to that person or have given an 
incomplete version of the information. 
2. Have disclosed the information to the other person. 


The complete inventory may be found in the article by Jourard (4). 

c. Self-Disclosure Questionnaire (SDQ). The SDQ consisted of five ques- 
tions, each presented at the top of a separate sheet of paper. Each question was 
constructed to cover one of the areas covered by the SD-60, although two of 
the questions covered only part of an area. Rather than attempt to include 
both tastes and interests, the question was worded to elicit disclosure of interests 
only. Also the question on body was restricted to cover the subtopics of health 
and physical appearance. A question on attitudes and opinions was not in- 
cluded because of the large overlap of the subject matter with interests. The 
areas covered and the questions representing them are as follows: 


1. Interests. What are your main interests in life? Describe those activ- 
ities and experiences which you enjoy. 
2. Personality. Describe your personality. Consider both your strengths 


and weaknesses. u 
Studies. Describe yourself as a student. Include in your description an 


evaluation of your abilities, current motivation, and future educational 


and/or occupational plans. . 
Body. Describe your present state of health and physical appearance. 


s RUM 
What do you like and/or dislike about your physical characteristics? 
Money. What is your current financial condition? Include a description 


of both your financial assets and liabilities. 
3. Procedure 


The SD-60 and SD-25 were administered during a [imt d m 

s ini ea ect. 

cach subject. Eleven weeks later, the SDQ was administere ies M 
To minimize the association by the subject between the two testing situa 1 


different experimenters were used. 
perimente " 
Responses to the SD-60 and SD-25 were recorded by each subject on eid 
2 2 vhich 
answer sheets, The sheets were fed through an IBM i ae! ee 
automatically scored them and punched summary yi y sm : ferire 
Y zo i ments were computed for each subject. 
Scores on each of the two instru s me 


u o mo i father 

Were disclo th (M), disclosure to l e 

te friend (BMF) Heil to best female friend (BFF), and total dis- 
, 


Closure, Seven scores of actual self-disclosure ze d eror ia 
3 8 7. erived fOr 

each subject. A depth of disclosure score was 1 

ares braila solli procedure. First, depth of disclosure to each of the 
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five questions was rated by two independent raters using the following three- 
point scale: 

1. Discloses little or nothing of himself. i 

2. Discloses only on a general level; discloses facts but little or no dis- 

closure of a personal nature. 

3. Discloses attitudes and information of a personal nature. 
Second, since the rater reliability coefficient of agreement for the depth of 
disclosure ratings was .83, the independent ratings were summated to yield a 
single depth of disclosure score for each question. A total depth of disclosure 
score was obtained by summating the separate depth of disclosure scores for 
each of the five questions. A total amount of disclosure score was obtained by 
counting the number of words used to answer the five questions. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The correlations between the 10 SD-60 and SD-25 self-disclosure scores 
and the seven self-disclosure scores from the SDQ are presented in Table 1. 
A glance at the table reveals some very interesting trends. The largest cor- 
relations are in the row involving self-disclosure about studies on the SDQ- 
The two correlations between actual self-disclosure about studies and claimed 
disclosure to mother and father on the SD-60 are moderately high—.47 and 
49, respectively. The correlations between disclosure about studies and claimed 
disclosure to best male and female friends on the SD-60 are also significant 
although not as large—.28 and .29, respectively. With these correlations it 
is not surprising that the correlation of studies with total disclosure on the 
SD-60 is significant, since the total disclosure score is simply the sum © 
the separate target person disclosure scores. That is, correlations involving 
the total disclosure score on the two self-disclosure inventories are not inde- 
pendent of the correlations involving the separate target person disclosure 
scores. 

, The same pattern of correlations is evidenced between studies and the SD-29 
disclosure scores. However, they are smaller in magnitude. There are tW? 
es e we eam crane de ED 
Second, the SD-25 and the SD-60 Bei ueni d — Te ferent 
attributes. Both factors are prob ahud he ee caesar ns 
; ; $ are probably involved, since not only do the correlatio 
involving the SD-25 tend to be lower, but also there are somewhat different 
patterns of correlations involving the two inventories. 5 
sa en of ting bermen sudi and de SD 

as for the SD-60, the correlations between stu! 


a gg eS 


TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS OF THE SD-60 AND SD-25 MEASURES WITH THE SDQ MEASURES 
SD-60 SD-25 
SDQ M F BMF BFF Total M F BMF BFF Total 
Interests 42 45 46 20 21 46 49 .05 419 20 
Personality 21 43 26 16 26 .20 07 17 07 17 
Studies A7* 49* .28* 29° .50* 34* S1* 18 06 .28* 
Body 20 40 .06 .05 43 .32* 47 .03 .20 23 
Money 20 21 —47 —.03 205 49 10 —.16 —46 —.02 
Total depth 34% 31° A7 49 .32* .35* 24 .08 all 25 
Total amount 34% .28* 49 10 29° ale 19 A 06 21 
Note: N= 52. 
* p< 05. 
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and disclosure to BMF and BFF are not significant. As the correlations are 
lowered on the SD-25 as compared to the SD-60, these two drop below sig- 
nificance. The conclusion from the consistent correlations between actual dis- 
closure about studies and the claimed self-disclosure measures is that people 
who state that they had disclosed relatively more about themselves to various 
target persons tend actually to disclose more about themselves in the testing 
situation only on the topic of studies, Incidentally, the significant correlation 
between actual disclosure about body and disclosure to the mother on the SD-25 
cannot be given very much credence because the corresponding correlation for 


the SD-60 is not significant. Furthermore, it would be difficult to develop a 
rationale to explain that relationship. 


The question may be raised as to why 
self-disclosure related to disclosure on the 
nation may be that the other topics are more personal, and the subject may be 
reluctant to disclose information about them to an experimenter whom he did 
not know. Therefore, disclosure about studies may be the only topic that à 
person claims he has discussed with the various target persons that he would 
be willing actually to disclose to the experimenter. A better test of the rela- 
tionship between claimed and actual self-disclosure would be to obtain measures 
of both directed toward the same target persons. However, it is still possible 
that actual and claimed self-disclosure are correlated only for the area of 
studies even for all four of the target persons considered. Furthermore, it was 
the intention of the Present research to determine the generalizability of the 


Be . H 1 o 
characteristic of self-disclosure as measured by the Jourard inventories t 
other situations involving self-disclosure. 


Other correlations in the matri 
and the total amount of disclosu 
measures, One of the most noti 


studies was the only topic of actual 


SD-60 and the SD-25. One expla- 


ix which require attention are the total depth 
re correlations with the claimed self-disclosurt 
ceable aspects of these correlations is that tht 
orrelations for tota] depth and total amount 
marily due to the high positive correlation 


cf 
total depth and total amount (.84). Prior 
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applications. Using this measure, reinforcement schedules can be programmed 
to investigate the influence of various forms of reward and punishment on an 
individual’s self-disclosure in both individual and group situations. The effects 
of reinforcement on patterns of interrelations among the self-disclosure of two 
or more persons can be examined. 

Another salient feature of the correlations between total depth and total 
amount of disclosure with the SD-60 and the SD-25 measures is that the 
Patterns of correlations tend to parallel the pattern between actual disclosure 
about studies and the SD measures. The correlations between total depth on 
the SDQ with the self-disclosure inventory measures are primarily a result 
of the fact that total depth is derived by summing the depth ratings for each 
of the separate topics so that total depth is not independent of studies. There- 
fore, the correlations involving total depth reflect primarily the relationships 
between studies and the other variables. The total depth correlations tend to 
be smaller because, when the ratings of depth of disclosure to the other topics 
are added to the rating of depth of disclosure to the topic of studies to 
yield the total depth of disclosure rating, they tend to dilute the contribution 


of depth of disclosure rating of the topic of studies. The correlations involving 
correlations found for 


total depth corresponding to the smaller significant correl ds 
studies tend to be reduced below the level required for significance. onet e 
less, it is true that both total depth and total amount of disclosure as measure 


by the SDQ are significantly correlated with total self-disclosure as measured 
by the SD-60. People who claim on the SD-60 to have disclosed more to bg 
Persons tend actually to disclose more on a questionnaire which requests them 
to disclose information about themselves. This finding provides some construct 
validity for the SD-60. Unfortunately, perhaps because of m moy itel 
ability, similar evidence for the construct validity of the m n al = " i 
should be noted that total depth and total MR ad Eny tends 
with di mother and father on the SD-6U 2 à 

on fla See Bea it should be emphasized that ~~. Sat 
Primarily derived from the actual disclosure of the studies comp 


they possess, 
D. SUMMARY 
Two self-disclosure measures developed by Jourard p > bei 
and a Self-Disclosure Questionnaire (SDQ) were ig ee o s. ac 
of the Jourard measures yielded four scores which bus t ‘ v to 
Which the Ss claimed they had disclosed information about themselves to four 
her (F), best male friend (BMF), best 


target persons—mother (M), fat 
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female friend (BFF)—and a total disclosure score (sum of the four ee 
person disclosure scores). The SDQ yielded separate scores of actual depth E 
self-disclosure in five topic areas (interest, personality, studies, body, an 
money), a total depth of disclosure score (sum of the separate depth scores), 
and a total amount of disclosure score (count of the words used to answer the 
five questions). n 
Correlations between the 10 Jourard scores and the seven SDQ scores indi- 
cated that (a) total depth of disclosure was highly correlated with total amount 
of disclosure (.84) ; (b) both total depth and total amount of disclosure were 
correlated with M, F, and total disclosure on the SD-60 and M on the SD-25; 
(c) the only area of actual disclosure consistently related to claimed disclosure 


was that of studies; and (4) SD-60 and SD-25 measure somewhat different 
aspects of self-disclosure. 
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INSTITUTIONALIZED RETARDATES’ REACTIONS 
TO AUTHORITY FIGURES: GOD AND 
MONSTER DRAWINGS* 


Willowbrook State School, Staten Island 


GABRIEL PusrEL, MANNY STERNLICHT, AND Louis SIEGEL 


A. INTRODUCTION 


of religion is that God and the Devil (and 


Both Freud and Reik’s view 
itting of “good” and “bad” 


Monsters, by implication) are psychologically a spl 
facets of a magnified father image (1, 5). The Oedipal theory posits, in the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition, a greater fear of and hostility toward God and 
Devil (Monster) by males than by females. This attitude, to a great extent, 
represents a displacement of original attitudes toward parents or parental sur- 
rogates. With institutionalized individuals, the institution itself may stand 
as an authority figure. If the life experiences of such institutionalized patients 
have been largely of a negative type, we would expect them to project a nega- 
tive attitude onto God and Monster drawings. 
We also would expect those institutionalized patients with weak ego devel- 
opment, particularly adolescents, to evidence greater signs of pre-Oedipal, oral- 
sadistic cimmerian fantasies, and that, in light of Klein’s findings (2, 3), 
such fantasics would be readily projected onto Monster drawings. Adults 
f cimmerianism, because 


would be expected to demonstrate less indications o 
of greater control of "internal good and bad objects" via processes of intro- 


jection, incorporation, and identification. Further, because of their still viable 
oral-sadistic tendencies, adolescents might be expected to exhibit more animal- 
istic reactions to Monsters, with adults highlighting more humanoid-type 


Monsters. 


Institutionalized adolescents 


than of God, especially in comparison W t 
nating “good” and “had” introjection of protective and persecutory object 


representation. Fear of retaliation and a less well-integrated ego may make 
adolescent Ss more prone to being overwhelmed by the complexity of a frustra- 
tion-aggression learning dilemma- They are in a motivational state involving 


also might reveal larger drawings of Monsters 
ith adults, due to a more fluid, alter- 
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greater expectations of gratification from the potential tension-reducing au- 
thority figures of the institution. On the other hand, adults, with their greater 
experience in terms of negative vs. Positive motivational conflict and subse- 
quent developmental identifications, adapt their levels of aspiration to a lower 
level of reinforcement, via the utilization of perceptual defenses. That is, 
adaptive behavior involves a certain blunting of affect, with a relative lack of 
hope in bringing back "good" feelings within the social context of institutional 
living. m 

Thus, the symbolic equivalence of God and Monster drawings (the splitting 
of the father figure into a “good” and “bad” affect dimension) among ado- 
lescent and adult institutionalized mental retardates should inferentially reveal 
levels of adaptation and aspiration to a parental surrogate (e.g., the institution) 
as a progressive learning experience in which, for the adult Ss, cue-producing 
responses lose a great deal of their cathexis and are replaced by the perceptual 
defense of developmental indifference (as a response to the accumulations of 
the ongoing frustrations of institutional life). 

Lederer (4), in a fascinating study, feels that psychoanalysis currently 
overemphasizes the matriarchal aspects of superego development, and he tries 
to correct this by stressing the patriarcha] influences, He describes occidental 
dinosaur monsters as having “fat Tumps, short legs,” as having “a lizard’s 
head with carnivorous teeth,” as being “bovine,” and Lederer interprets these 
characteristics as being masculine, While “carnivorous teeth” may very well 


be symbolic of masculinity, “fat Tumps” and “bovine” would seem to be more 
suggestive of femininity, 
We believe that the dinosa 


—that is, a transitional animal—insofar as symb z 
cerned, In general, as the ego tends to become more fully integrated, there is 
a shift from feminine to feminine-masculine to masculine identifications. How- 


ever, depending upon the degree of ego identifications, this does not necessarily 
exclude the coexistence of feminine-masculine identifications. 


B. METHOD 
The Ss of this experiment consisted 


rms of CA, IQ, and length of institutionaliza" 
tion) groups of males and females, 
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Each $ was seen individually, by the same examiner. During the course of 
a “routine” psychological evaluation, each § was asked to draw a Monster and 
to draw God (on blank sheets of 812" X 11” paper, employing a No. 2 
pencil). To reduce any immediate transfer effects, the Draw-God and the 
Draw-a-Monster tests were separated in time by being alternately administered 
at the beginning and the end of the evaluative session, in a counterbalanced 
fashion, 

Upon completion of the Draw-God test, the following questions were asked: 
(a) Is God old or young? (5) What is God's age—how old is God? (c) 
What is God doing? (d) What kind of expression or feeling is on God's face? 
The following questions were asked when the Draw-a-Monster tests were 
completed: (a) Is the Monster old or young? (b) What is the Monster's age 
—how old is the Monster? (c) What is the Monster doing? (4) Is the Mon- 
ster a human or an animal? (e) What kind or type of Monster is it? 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Table 1 depicts the results obtained here, in terms of chi square analyses. 
There were no statistically significant differences between the adolescent Ss 


TABLE 1 


CHI SQUARE VALUES, ADOLESCENTS vs. ADULTS 
Variable Chi square 
Size of God 2.80 
Size of Monster 2.80 
Size of God «s. Monster, adolescents 21.60** 
Size of God vs. Monster, adults 240 
Benevolent aspect of God 09 
Punishing aspect of Monster 6.80 
Human vs. animal Monster 72 


* Significant at .01 level of confidence. 
** Significant at <.001 level of confidence. 


and the adult Ss, in terms of the sizes of their drawn Gods and Monsters. 


However, within the adolescent group (but not within the adult group), a 
highly statistically significant difference was obtained between the sizes of the 
drawn Gods and Monsters, with the adolescent Ss drawing significantly smaller 
Gods than Monsters. The adult Ss also demonstrated a (nonsignificant) 
tendency in this same direction (i.e., viewing the Monster as larger than God). 

This perception of God as being small (and also as not being a “helping” 
God) may symbolize these retardates’ own feelings of helplessness and rejec- 
tion. This negation of the benevolent aspects of God might be hypothesized 


as the symbolic equivalence of a counter-defensive maneuver designed to negate 
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the effects of separation from the parents, parents who may be perceived of 
as not interested in helping the Ss. The negative and perhaps hostile influences 
of the institution are, however, brutally perceived. In some way, the institu- 
tion is a punishing monster, perhaps similar to the “punishing” parents who 
have “deserted” them. In addition, the adolescent Ss would appear to react 
more strongly to the (adverse) institutional setting than do institutionalized 
adult retardates. One might hypothesize that institutionalization may be a 
more traumatic experience for adolescents than for adults. 

In contrasting the adolescent and adult groups as to their perceptual- 
cognitive view of the aggressiveness of the drawn Monster, the results indicate 
that the adolescents perceive the Monster as being statistically more hostile 
(e.g., "kills people and eats them") than do adults, who view the Monster as 
being only mildly hostile (e.g., “scares people”). 

Klein believes that the pre-Oedipal stage of development is represented by 
oral-incorporation fantasies of an insatiable type. In accordance with this 
theory, then, we would expect the Monsters drawn by adolescents to reflect 
a killing-eating dyad more often than those done by adults, since oral-incor- 
porative fantasies, according to Klein, become sublimated in adulthood, thereby 
losing their overt cannibalistic drive. Our data on this point, significant at the 
-01 level of confidence, tend to support this viewpoint. 

Although no statistically significant results were attained in terms of the 
type of Monster drawn (human or animal), there was a tendency for the 
adolescent Ss to portray more animal-type than humanoid-type Monsters. For 
example, some adult Ss drew a “wolf-man,” while some adolescents drew ? 
"dinosaur." This tendency is in accord with Kleinian theory, as feminine" 
masculine symbolic animals belong primarily to the pre-Oedipal cimmeria 
stage of development, with masculine symbolic animals being characteristic 


of adulthood. 


D. Summary 

"Thirty institutionalized mildly mentally retarded adolescents and 30 adults 
were each asked to draw a Monster and to draw God. Based upon Freud i 
views, the authors assumed that the institution would stand as an authority 
figure and that attitudes toward the institution would be displaced onto thes? 
God and Monster drawings. 

The findings support Freud and Klein’s views. The adolescents produced 
significantly smaller drawings of God than they did of Monsters. They view? 
the institution as a punishing Monster, similar to a punishing or deserting 
parent. The adults, as a possible consequence of ongoing frustrations of inst 


pre 
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tutionalized life, developed a defense of perceptual indifference, and they 
viewed Monsters as less aggressive and more humanoid than did the ado- 
lescents. The theoretical implications of these findings are discussed. 
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THE MMPI MEASUREMENT OF PHENOTYPIC ANXIETY: I. 
EXPLORATORY STUDY*1 2 


The University of Alabama and the University of Alabama Medical School 


Raymonp D. Fow er, JR., F. A. Covrz, Jr., P. C. REED, 
AND CHESTER A, WHITE 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Attempts to measure anxiety with psychometric instruments appear con- 
founded partially due to a lack of appreciation of different types of anxiety. 
It has been suggested that there is a more basic, chronic “trait” anxiety 
which might be termed genotypic. This is opposed to the transient, situational 
“state” of anxiety which might be considered phenotypic. Levitt expressed 
this distinction as follows: “When a psychologist says that a person is anxious, 
the statement may be interpreted in either of two ways. It may mean the 
individual is anxious at the moment, or it may mean that he is an anxious 
person. These two interpretations are quite different. The former refers to 
an immediate and probably ephemeral state, whereas the latter is a constant 
condition without a time limitation” (5, p. 13). 

Neglecting to separate these two types appears to have led to confusion in 
the interpretation of the various MMPI scales used to measure anxiety. The 
most widely used measure of anxiety was not intended as a clinical device when 
it was developed. Janet A. Taylor’s (7) Manifest Anxiety Scale (MAS) was 
derived from a group of 200 MMPI statements. Five judges were instructed 
to select items indicative of manifest anxiety. The result of this procedure 
Was a final version of the scale, consisting of 50 items. While the MAS does 
have a demonstrated ability to discriminate between groups which logically 
should differ, it unfortunately correlates quite highly with Scale 7 (Pt) of 
the MMPI. In fact, Brackbill and Little (1) found correlations between the 
MAS and Scale 7 as high as .92 with the psychiatric sample. Five more samples 
of patients confirmed this fact with correlations between .91 and .93. With a 
student group, correlation between these two scales was .81. With an alcoholic 
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population (3), a correlation was found between the two scales of Fe ge 
another study of college students, Deese, Lazarus, and Keenan (2) oun i 
correlation of .81. Correlations of these magnitudes raise the question o 
whether the MAS contributes information in addition to that already pH 
vided by Scale 7. The Taylor MAS appears to be primarily based on a 
subject’s willingness to admit the various types of physiological discomfor j 
from which anxiety is referred. The general assumption is that overt etd 
is being assessed. In this case, there is no distinction made between the € 

(chronic or basic) anxiety and phenotypic (situational or momentary ) ante * 
In terms of behavioral consequences and clinical interpretation, this distinctio 

seems to be a crucial onc. 


B. PROBLEM 


In order to develop an MMPI scale which would differentiate between 
Phenotypic and genotypic anxiety, an attempt was made to select a papilatior 
that was being subjected to naturally occurring events which might be en 
to produce situational anxiety. It has been estimated (6) that surgery 15 x 
formed on 12 million people in the United States each year. An earlier inves : 
gation (4) based on self-reports by patients found that more than 75 per oar 
reported a moderate to high degree of anxiety prior to the operation. The ys 
of reported anxiety appeared to be related also to postoperative behavior. T 
tients reporting only a moderate amount of anxiety before developed few 
emotional symptoms following the operation. 


C. METHOD 


In view of the above, the first experiment was conducted with a pmpa 
79 elective surgery patients at the University of Alabama Hospital. Tor ified 
jects consisted of 62 female and 17 male preoperative patients in à divers cen 
hospital environment, all of whom met the following criteria: age eae 
20 and 60; in good general health; no severe or unusual risks included arate 
operation, and no head or neck procedures involved. The MMPI was 2 istra- 
istered to each of these patients in two different sessions. The first admin! the 
tion occurred the night before the operation was to take place, gura. in 
time interval between the preparation of the patient and the administt 
of nightly medication. formed 

The second administration occurred after the operation had been je ü 
and the patient had recovered to the point where he had been fa 


‘ght 
" p st nig 
narcotics. Attempts were made to conduct the second testing the la 
the subject was in the hospital. 
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Prior to the preoperative testing, a signed consent was obtained from each 
subject by the physician assisting in this experiment and an introductory ex- 
Planation of the testing procedure was presented, assuring the patient of 
complete anonymity and that the results of the experiment were entirely irrele- 
vant to the patient’s medical and surgical care. The introduction contained no 
details concerning the objectives of the experiment. 

The actual testing was initiated after visiting hours and following the pre- 
Operative preparation. Standard instructions were read to the patient who 
was then left to complete the forms. 

The postoperative testing procedure was similar to the preoperative proce- 
dure with the exception of the elimination of the physician’s assistance and 
subsequent consent form. Mean time between preoperative and postoperative 
testing was a four-day period and the mean time for the completion of the 


MMPI was 2.6 hours. 
D. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The profiles of both the pre- and postoperative tests were examined for 
each patient. If any of the validity scales were elevated greater than a T 
Score of 80, both sets of data for that patient were removed. Some obvious 
Cases of random responding were detected and those were also removed. The 
attrition rate was quite high and the final total number of subjects was 19. 

As can be seen from Table 1, there were no appreciable differences in pre- 
and Postoperative test scores for the patients on either the basic validity, clin- 
ical, or special scales. The MAS does not differentiate between the two test 
Periods, 

In an effort to develop a preliminary measure of phenotypic anxiety, a 
as selected for inclusion in the preliminary scale for 
à An individual analysis of each item 
'This was believed desirable 
bjects which remained 


large sample of items w f 
the measurement of phenotypic anxicty. 
for the patients in each group was undertaken. 


becau imi ber of the heterogeneous su 
se of the limited numbe ene n 
» attrition. Because this is an exploratory study with 


uad ther sizable: ats af di, the anginal 


*Xtensive cross validation and refinement of the scale planne 
Scale is expected to undergo considerable modification. , 
Those items which differed by more than 10 per cent on the two testings 


Were examined. If the number of subjects responding differently on the two 
‘ the item was retained, provided the response differ- 


test from the second. In some cases 
d that each individual item can 


testings was three or more, s 
entially separated performance on the first 
the advantage is not clear-cut, but it 1s reasone 
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contribute an increment of difference. Thus, the sum total of responses on the 

items may result in a separation of the individuals on the scale. The items 

comprising the preliminary measure of phenotypic anxiety are listed in Table 2. | 
"The scale was then scored for each group on the pre- and postoperative tests 

to see if it did differentiate. The ¢ test performed yielded a p > .001. The 

scale does differentiate between the pre- and postoperative groups. 


TABLE 1 
PRE- AND POSTOPERATIVE MMPI SCALE SCORES 
(N = 19) 
Testing #1 Testing #2 
Standard Standard 

Scale Mean deviation Mean deviation 
? 42.84 4.57 42.58 2.55 
L 47.68 5.85 48.47 6.66 
F 52.95 5:33 53.00 6.59 
K 53.15 6.79 54.47 9 
Hs 57.89 13.15 57.74 1145 
D 56.58 1128 57.00 1007 
Hy 58.05 1139 57.53 1178 
Pd 60.16 941 58.74 d 
Mf 49.89 12:79 48.79 10.7 
Pa 54.84 11.88 55.37 1241 
Pt 57.31 10.63 56.21 s62 
Se 54.53 941 55.37 1.63 
Ma 54.26 13.88 55.16 p 
Si 56.11 9.01 55.21 3.57 
Es 48.63 10.20 a 1 
A 50.37 9.78 48.26 He 
R 47.84. 8.15 48.26 es 
Lb 50.74 9.57 5147 ine 
Ca 54.11 9.27 52.84 6 
Dy 52.89 8.43 50.95 eH 
Do 50.05 8.67 53.53 Ez 
Re 52.53 749 53.26 ro 
Pr 48.26 6.67 48.58 cen 
St 54.74 6.94 56.00 eH 
Cn 47.84 11.30 46.21 103 
MAsa 20.32 9.53 18.16 = 
® Raw score. 


During the actual conduct of the experiment, there were only two major 
problem areas. The first was due to an then ficient screening of patients with 
ioco intelligence. In the future, it has been planned to control for this 
and eliminate, at the beginning, those patients obviously incapable of com 


pleting the test. The first Statement on the MMPI is “I like Met 

Magazine.” Several patients misread or misinterpreted this to mean ae 
exin 

machines." This could perhaps be due to the high level of anxiety; althou£ 


> 
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TABLE 2 


THE 36 ĪTEMS OF THE PRELIMINARY MEASURE OF PHENOTYPIC ANXIETY, SHOWING 


THE DIRECTION OF ANSWERING WnuicH Is To Be Scorep 


TRUE 


- “I have sometimes fe! 


- “I seem to be about as cap 


- "My plans have frequently seeme 


- “I enjoy gatherings just to 


“I think I would like to work as a librarian." 

“My judgment is better than it ever was.” 

“I see things or animals or people around me that others do not see." 

"I wish I could be as happy as others seem to be." 

“I think a great many people exaggerate their misfortunes in order to gain 
the sympathy and help of others." 

“These days I find it hard not to give up hope of amounting to something." 
“At times, my thoughts have raced ahead faster than I could speak them.” 


“Pm afraid when I look down from a high place.” 


*In walking, I'm very careful to step over sidewalk cracks." 
“There is very little love and companionship in my family as compared to 


other homes.” 
“I hardly ever notice my heart pounding and I'm seldom short of breath." 


"I have few or no pains." 
“Sometimes without any reason, or even when things are going wrong, I feel 
excitedly happy, ‘on top of the world. ” 


. “I sweat very easily, even on cool days.” 


“When in a group of people, I have trouble thinking of the right things to 

talk about.” 

“I have often felt that strangers were looking at me critically" — 

"I have periods in which I feel unusually cheerful without any special reason." 
lt the difficulties were piling up so high that I could not 


overcome them." g . 
“I often think, ‘I wish I were a child again." 


"It makes me nervous to have to wait." "m 
end to hang on to their grief and 


. “I feel sympathetic toward people who t 


trouble." 
lty of bad sexual conduct." 


. “A large number of people are gui 


“I have never been in trouble because of my sex behavior." , > 
“Most any time I would rather sit and daydream than to do anything else. 


“I am almost never bothered by pain over the heart or in my chest.” 
“Any man who is able and willing to work hard has a good chance of 


succeeding.” 

able and smart as most ot 
v n s I used to." 
“I cannot understand what I read as well ni m 
"I frequently have to fight against showing that 1 m ashful. 
“Tt is not hard for me to ask help from my friends even though I cannot return 
the favor." . " 
"People say insulting and vulgar things cana me. 
“I fee] sure that there is only one true religion. . 

d so full of difficulties that I have had to 


hers around me." 


give them up.” . i R 
“I would certainly enjoy beating : ere at his own game. 
be with people. 


lyzed.” 


“My face has never been para 
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in most instances an objective eho would be the lack of education or below 
intelligence and verbal skills. Se 
Mo P poH disrupting problem was the apparent lack of si gamed 
tion, in some cases, between physician and patient after the initia eid 
concerning the MMPI. One female subject signed a consent form = inis 
prior to the scheduled evening test but evidently did not ipia. f ono 
stand the complicated form, When the psychological worker n: athe 
test session, the subject was so severely distraught that she became hys tem 
and was calmed only after the diligent effort of several doctors. Some pa ould 
had the mistaken idea that the type of surgery they were to undergo mee 
be directly dependent upon the results of the MMPI. One patient nd 
refused to submit because he was positive the test would increase his me me 
expenses. Emphasis must be placed upon establishing rapport E ius 
standing at the initial contact with the patient. It should be noted that 


1 1 coop- 
events, while quite disruptive, occurred rarely, and the general level of 
eration was better than anticipated. 


Some minor problems included visitors, 
visiting hours were adjusted. Before this ad 
times forced to intrude upon the patient, a 
the preemption of their visiting privileges, 
Were at a minimum. In most instances, 
and interrupted only when necessary. 


The results Presented in the stud 
are b 


but this was alleviated when "d 
justment, the workers were some 
nd the patient’s relatives resente 
Interruptions by the medical ne 
the staff respected the testing procedu 


dentist, or parents wh 
considered. 


E. Summary 


Attempts to measure anxiety with psychometric instruments appear a 
founded, Partially due to a lack of appreciation of different types of anes 
It has been suggested that there is a more basic, chronic, “trait” Lie ad! 
might be termed genotypic. This is opposed to the transient, situational, anbi 
form of anxiety which might be considered phenotypic. Neglecting bs oe the 
these two types appears to have led to confusion in the interpretation © 
various MMPI scales used to measure anxiety, In order to develop an 
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scale which would differentiate between phenotypic and genotypic anxiety, an 
attempt was made to select a population which was being subjected to naturally 
occurring events which might be assumed to produce situational anxiety. The 
subjects consisted of 62 female and 17 male preoperative patients in a diver- 
sified hospital environment. The MMPI was administered to each of these 
Patients in two different sessions. The first administration occurred the night 
before the operation was to take place, during the time interval between the 
preparation of the patient and the administration of nightly medication. The 
second administration occurred after the operation had been performed and 
the patient had recovered to the point that he had been taken off narcotics. 
There were no appreciable differences in pre- and posttest scores for the pa- 
tients on either the basic validity, clinical, or special scales. An item analysis 
produced 36 items which appeared to differentiate between the two test periods. 
These items were assumed to constitute a preliminary scale for the identifica- 
tion of phenotypic anxiety. The results presented in the study are preliminary 
and experimental. They are by no means meant to be considered a final, valid 
indication of phenotypic anxiety. Additional investigation regarding both the 
meaningfulness and validity of such a scale is currently underway. 
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TRANSFER OF SOCIAL INFLUENCE EFFECTS ON 
PSYCHOPHYSICAL JUDGMENTS*1 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Rosert K. Yin AND Hersert D. SALTZSTEIN 


A. PURPOSE 


Social influence procedures usually involve two elements: (a) stimuli about 
which a subject must make some judgments, and (5) exposure of the subject 
to discrepant judgments made by another person or persons. If the subject’s 
own judgments about the stimuli are changed as a result of the exposure, then 
social influence is said to have taken place. 

Most research on social influence has concentrated on demonstrating that 
changes in judgments of specific stimuli have indeed occurred (1, 5). Those 
few studies (2, 3, 4) that have been concerned with transfer effects have not 
specified the form of the transfer. If, however, the demonstrated social influence 
effects should transfer to new stimuli of the same class, then there must have 
been a change in the overall stimulus-judgment relationship for that entire 
class of stimuli. 

The stimuli of the present study were chosen to take advantage of the psycho- 
physical power relationship, which describes an orderly correlation between 
judgments of the intensities of stimuli and the actual physical magnitude of 
those stimuli. Investigators in psychophysics have found that a power function 
fits the data for a wide variety of continua, involving many different sensory 
modalities, and that each modality yields a characteristic exponent for the 
Power function (8). The scaling of subjective roughness was chosen as the 
Psychophysical task both because of its simplicity of administration and because 
it could be easily adapted to a social influence situation. A previous study (9) 
had shown that, with the use of various grades of emery cloth, the charac- 


teristic power function approximated 1.5. 7 
Our question was whether subjects would actually exhibit a changed power 


i y 22, 
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function for the stimuli, after exposure to judgments representing p i 
power function. This exposure was without overt reference to the relatio S 
involved or the particular value of the exponent. . 

In order to demonstrate that the social influence effect had transferred " 
such a way as to result in a new power function, two conditions were rir : 
First, the trials on which the subject was exposed to another person’s ju j^ 
ment represented only a subset (and one that was of smaller range) of ies 
original array of stimuli. These influence judgments came from a confedera : 
who had been trained to give responses reflecting a power function differen 
from 1,5. In all other respects, however, there was a minimum of social inter- 
action between the subject and the confederate. Special attention was given ls 
subsequent changes in the subject's judgments of stimuli mot used in the 
influence situation. 

Second, the only change examined was that shown during judgments made 
in private. We were not interested in the subject's performance in the presence 
of the confederate, but only in the difference between the subject's eager 
power function (assessed privately in his first session and based on the who 


ee z : : and 
set of stimuli) and his postinfluence power function (based on the same set 
also assessed privately). 


B. METHOD 


l. Subjects 


Ss were 19 volunteer undergraduates, 


T S 
paid for their participation. Each 
did the task in two sessions, 


set about one week apart. 


2. Task and Apparatus 


Stimuli used were 14 grades of aluminum oxide abrasive api 
Eleck-Tro-Cut Cloth, J Wt.) with the following mesh numbers: 36 a 
roughest), 40, 60, 80, 100, 120, 150, 180, 220, 280, 320, 400, 500, and : es 
The method used was cross-modality matching;? Ss were asked to pro jn 
lines reflecting the apparent roughness of the abrasives (a longer line Tep o 
senting greater roughness). Cross-modality matching was chosen instead 
the more usual magnitude estimation to reduce the likelihood that Ss eg 
remember specific estimates, and Particularly to reduce the probability ae 
might calculate the relationship between any of these estimates. The line W* 


n 
à : : and ! 
produced by moving one of two cords which were three inches apart 
aap aC. 


? In this method the subject matches sensations in one modality (with his match 
Power function) to those of another (with a known power function), From -xtensivel 
the unknown power function can be calculated, The method has been used e y the 
in psychophysics, and has yielded power functions similar to those derive 
method of magnitude estimation [see Stevens (7)]. 


own 
an unknow 


e^ 


v 
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Parallel, circumscribing the girth of a two-foot wide box. (E was at the back 
of the box, recording the actual movement of the cord.) Stimuli were pre- 
sented on the top of the box, in such a way that Ss would feel the abrasives 


but not sce them. 
3. Procedure 


For the first session, Ss were led to believe that the task was normally done 
in pairs (one cord for each S), but that the other member of the pair had not 
shown up or was late and would not be waited for. Each $'s first session was 
thus done individually, under the normal conditions of obtaining cross-modality 
matchings, with the 14 stimuli presented twice in two random orders, and 
without a modulus assigned by E. 

For the second session, a confederate was present as the other member of 
the pair. Judgments were given in alternating turns for each trial (on one 
trial S would go first, followed by the confederate; on the next the confederate 


would go first, followed by S, and so on), with S always going first on the 
first trial so that he could assign his modulus without influence. 
(mesh numbers 40, 80, 120, 150, 


After seven of the original 14 stimuli 
220, 320, and 400) had been presented twice, the confederate stated that he 
ll and was allowed to leave 


had forgotten to make an important phone ca u ; : 
the room on the condition that he would return immediately afterward to 


finish the experiment. § was told that there was no need for him to be delayed 
by waiting for the "other person" to return, so the entire array of 14 stimuli 
Was now presented twice in random order to S alone. At the end of this series 


S was interviewed and fully apprised of the nature of the experiment. 


4. Experimental Groups 
After completion of the first sessions, the 19 Ss were randomly en to 
three subgroups, two experimental and one control. Since the oe uence 
Means of these three subgroups were slightly different _(althoug! nonsig- 
hest mean was designated as Experi- 


nificantly) the subgroup with the hig : 
menta]s Up to be influenced toward an even higher exponent for the power 
; owest mean was designated as Experi- 


function, i ible; ith the | 
Mores door de gear if possible; and the middle subgroup 


mentals Down, to be influenced lower, ssible. 
became the control group.? This manner of designating the groups was followed 


1n order to avoid any spurious effects due to regression toward the middle. 
two Ss of the control group failed 


os 

$ iginally had seven Ss, f d 
to aa Sende dbi This loss eg gno ken conero! Loc Ro prer 
influe. ion from 1.2 to 1.1, so that, contr: 0 i lans, 
coill group did sot tom out to be the group with the intermediate preinfluence 
mean, 
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A traditional control group (no exposure to a confederate’s judgments) was 
not employed. Rather, our control subjects made their judgments in the 
presence of a confederate who provided judgments similar to their own. This 
permitted holding constant any general effects resulting from the presence of 
another person also making judgments, as opposed to the effects of the actual 
content of his responses. 

The discrepant power function given by the confederate was not geared to 

< the power functions of each individual $, but rather remained the same for 
all 8s within a given subgroup. Thus, the confederate was trained to give 
Tesponses approximating a power function of 2.1 in the presence of Ss assigned 
to Experimentals Up, .3 in the presence of Ss in Experimentals Down, and 
1.2 in the presence of Ss of the control group [1.2 representing the mean 
preinfluence power function of the original control group (sce footnote 3)]. 


C. RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the exponents of the power function for all Ss in the three 
subgroups, pre- and postinfluence, and the differences between these two sets 


TABLE 1 
SUMMARY oF INDIVIDUAL Power-Function EXPONENTS 
Preinfluence Postinfluence Amon 
Variable exponent exponent of chang 
733 1428 +.695 
Experimentals 1.241 1.515 c 
Up 1.277 1.813 T 
1.293 1.587 T 
(N — 7) 1371 1.844 TE 
1.506 1.532 Mr 
1.691 2.024 +.33 
X= 1301 1.677 +376 
. .688 072 
Experimentals 730 ze Ton 
Down 1.104 1568 —.536 
(N — 7) 1.267 1.041 m 
E 1.307 1157 -— 
L444 1.114 —33 
1.445 1.094 — 351 
X= m 926 —215 
j 467 
Control group pe E n 
"e 1.183 ‘950 —.233 
(N=5) 1.413 1.125 x 
1.447 1.316 —.13 
X= 1132 1.108 —.024 


fs 
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of exponents. The functions were derived by plotting the judgments of each S 
against the mesh size of each abrasive with both entries converted into log 
scores, The power function was then calculated as the slope of the straight line 
fit to these scores by the least squares method. With a #-test for dependent 
samples, matched pairs, it was found that ¢ = 4.310 (p < .005, one-tailed) 
for Experimentals Up, ? = —2.460 (5 < .025, one-tailed) for Experimentals 
Down, and ¢ = —.160 (not significant) for the control group. 

In addition, the data for each of the three subgroups were analyzed accord- 
ing to the usual psychophysical procedure of taking the geometric mean of 
the group data for each stimulus, and plotting the points on log-log co- 
ordinates. Figure 1 shows the three sets of graphs. The preinfluence exponents 
for Experimentals Up, Experimentals Down, and the control group were 1.31, 
1.12, and 1.14, respectively, while the corresponding postinfluence functions 
were 1.67, .93, and 1.16.4 

This second procedure enabled us to see whether the responses made to the 
particular stimuli previously used during the influence trials, abrasives 40, 
80, 120, 150, 220, 320, and 400, formed a different postinfluence pattern from 


the rest of the stimuli. This was to check the possibility that changes in judg- 
ments on these stimuli alone were the main determinants of the new power 


function. As the graphs show, this interpretation is unsupported. 


D. Discussion 


Although the data indicate that generalization of social influence has oc- 
ain about the precise nature of the transfer. For 


curred, several questions rem se na 1 
instance, the influence subset of stimuli was arbitrarily chosen, and it may be 
A 


that influence on other subsets would lead to different kinds of transfer. 


Another issue is the extent to which any transfer is task specific. It would 
ence on one psychophysical task would 


be interesting to see whether social influ c i 
have any effect on the performance of another task with a different sensory 
794 In addition, in the present ex- 


i i j dality. 
modality or a different judgmental mo i nt e 
Periment no attempt was made to assess the power functions of subjective 


roughness and line production independent of each other, and there is thus 
n0 way of determining what part of the total change in the postinfluence trials 
might be attributable to a change in subjective roughness and what part might 


i in S’ ine production. 
be attributable to a change in $'s scale for line p 


4 The slight discrepancy be ar 
Scores shown on Table 1 reflects b E 
former using the geometric means gi al me idem 
deriving the power function from the sume pede jer 
deriving the mean power function from p 


vidual subject. 
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Finally, a psychophysical task, while providing a relatively n 
straightforward measure of the transfer of social influence, is stil ya " 
artificial and arbitrary when we consider the problems an individual aces 3 
adapting to his social world. If the transfer phenomenon studied here is 


x shown 
have meaning beyond the confines of the laboratory, then it must be 
UP 
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"T 
à " ; < A - and pos 
Mesh numbers of stimuli used in the influence trials between the pre 

influence series are underlined. 


that comparable changes can be effect 
or other measures of jud 


to pursue these and relat 
= eae 


j , : ial scales 
ed in tasks involving die plan 
gments formed primarily in social contexts. is 

. 5 iments. 
ed questions further in our follow-up experime 


5 The experimental ri 


more 
relevant to the study of Psychophysics th 


another question, which is perhaps What 


judgme 
—no matter what curve they formed—could induce an observer to produce j 
which did not best fit a Power function, 
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E. Summary 


Systematic changes in judgments on a psychophysical task were found to 
occur from one private session to another as a result of exposure to discrepant 
judgments of a confederate during an intervening session. The changes obtained 
included direct effects and transfer to new stimuli. The stimuli were different 
grades of aluminum oxide abrasives, presented to obtain cross-modality match- 
ings of subjective roughness with length of lines. Each § made a series of such 
judgments in an initial private session, yielding an individual relationship 
typical of the psychophysical power function. In a second session, each § re- 
peated the task twice. First, S’s judgments for a subset of the original stimuli 
were interspersed with those of a confederate trained to produce discrepant 
responses approximating a different power function. Second, after the con- 
federate left, $ made judgments of the entire original set of stimuli. Results 
Were assessed in terms of the differences between each $'s pre- and postinfluence 
power functions. It was found that the power functions of one group of seven 
Ss had changed upward after exposure to judgments discrepant in an upward 
direction (p < .005, one-tailed) ; another seven Ss exposed to a downward 
influence treatment also showed an effect ( < .025, one-tailed), while those 


of a control group of five Ss did not change. 
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JUDGMENTS OF ETHNIC GROUPS* 
University of Kentucky 


JossPH C. Finney 


A. INTRODUCTION 


ln 1948, using an adjective checklist, Vinacke (7) showed that each of 
eight ethnic groups in Hawaii had a distinct image or stereotype. 

The present investigator noticed that many of the adjectives or phrases 
found by Vinacke fell into groups that suggested psychoanalytic character 
types (3) and that psychiatrists and clinical psychologists living in Hawaii 
applied such terms to the ethnic groups: “The Japanese are compulsive charac- 
ters." “The Hawaiians are very noncompulsive.” “The Filipinos do a lot of 
hysterical acting out.” The psychoanalytic terms used seemed consistent with 
the sets of adjectives found by Vinacke. 

It was decided to test the hypothesis that the differences in the perceptions 
of the several ethnic groups in Hawaii could be understood largely in terms 
of psychiatric character types or personality types. It was considered likely that 
much of the image of the Japanese, for example, consisted of people per- 
ceiving, with some validity and truth, that Japanese tend to be high on the 
dimension that psychiatrists call compulsive character. The subjects would 
probably not be aware that they were perceiving in terms of such a dimension, 
and would probably not have a name for the dimension, nor would they 
probably be aware that such traits as orderliness, thrift, and stubbornness 
(the triad classically described by Freud) share a common loading on that 
dimension. 

It was also desired to replicate the study of Vinacke and to see what changes, 
if any, had occurred in the 15-year interval between the former study and 


the present one carried out in 1962 and 1963. 


The following predictions were made: 

1. The descriptions of other ethnic groups will be consistent with previously 
reported opinions, including those found in Vinacke's study. 

2. Some of the major differences in the groups, as described, will reflect 
psychoanalytic character types. Some groups ( Filipinos, Puerto Ricans, Portu- 
guese) will be described as hysterical, phallie, dissociating characters, while 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on January 23, 
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others (Chinese, Japanese, Koreans) will be described as compulsive, anal, 
reaction-forming characters, 

3. Insofar as a separation of content from desirability can be made, the 
ingroup and the outgroup may agree in the content of describing that group, 
while differing in the judgment of its desirability. 


B. METHOD 


A group of 257 students taking an introductory course in psychology at 
the University of Hawaii served as subjects by rating 12 objects on 50 con- 
trasting pairs of phrases, using a seven-point scale—essentially the procedure 
that Osgood (6) calls the “semantic differential.” The objects rated were 
oneself as an individual and 11 ethnic groups living in Hawaii: Portuguese, 
other Caucasian ("haole"), Chinese, Negro, Filipino, Hawaiian, Hawaiian" 
haole, Hawaiian-Chinese, Japanese, Korean, and Puerto Rican. The subjects 
were 72 men and 185 women: 135 Japanese, 38 Chinese, 29 haoles, 24 part- 
Hawaiians, nine Koreans, six Filipinos, five Portuguese, and 11 unknown oF 
unclassifiable. 

Table A! shows the 50 pairs of contrasting phrases. Some of the phrases 
were included because they were heard in popular usage to describe ethnic 
groups in Hawaii, or were found to do so in Vinacke’s study. Other phrases 
were composed to define psychiatric types. For example, two were designe 
to define the paranoid character whose chief defense is projection: feels mis- 
treated and resentful. Some 22 phrases were considered to define the compul- 
sive or anal character whose chief defense is reaction formation: among n 
were Freud’s (5) triad of orderly, systematic; thrifty; and stubborn, rig; 
as well as clean, neat; tense, worries; consistently works hard; plans pa 
ahead; and self-reliant. The seven items defining the hysterical or phallic aa 
acter whose chief defense is dissociation-repression-denial were impulsive, 
naive, shows off (flashy if extreme), dramatic, acts intuitively, flirtatious, = 
hot-tempered. By hindsight, the phrases defining hysterical character seem ber 
heavily loaded with assertiveness, forming a combination known as hysteric " 
acting out, If the study were repeated, some phrases describing quieter i 
of the hysterical character would be included, such as romantic, youthful, 


childlike, idealistic, dreamer, artistic, and having faith in people (not skeptical): 
um MR ni. 


" DI 

1 Tables A, B, and C have been deposited as Document number 9817 with the Ae 

Auxiliary Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress, and by 

ington, D.C. 20540. A copy ma ent i 
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The terms that were composed or selected to represent the psychodynamic 
character traits had to be terms that a psychoanalytically oriented psychiatrist 
or clinical psychologist would recognize as descriptive of a character type or 
dimension, such as compulsive personality or hysterical personality; and at the 
same time they had to be nontechnical terms that an untrained person would 
feel able to use in describing people. 

By combining various items, scales of compliance versus assertion (25 items), 
conscientiousness (14 items), hostility (nine items), desirability (17 items), 
activity (18 items), and strength (12 items) were established. 

In the analysis, the ratings of each group have been separated into ratings 
by members of the group (ingroup ratings) and ratings by all persons not 
members of the group (outgroup ratings). Critical ratios have been calculated 
for the comparison of the outgroup ratings given to each group with the com- 
bined outgroup ratings given to all other groups on the same trait-name. Two 
matrices have been drawn up (Tables B and C),? one composed of the means 
of the ingroup ratings and the other of the means of the outgroup ratings. Each 
matrix has 50 rows for the traits and nine or 11 columns for the object groups. 
The phrase “within rows,” elsewhere in this paper, refers to those two 


matrices. 

The image of each group correlated with the image of every other group, 
With the mean score of each group for each of the 50 qualities, as perceived 
by its pooled outgroups. 

C. RESULTS 
f the images of the 11 ethnic groups. 
h, which correlated highly posi- 


'Table 1 shows the intercorrelations o 
ne cluster and the other. 


There were two clusters of three groups eac 
tively within each cluster and negatively between o 


TABLE 1 
or THE IMAGES OF THE 11 ETHNIC GROUPS 


H.-C. H.-h. Haw. Neg. Fil. ER. 


INTERCORRELATIONS 
Chin. hao. 


Jap. Kor. 


Kor 4.94 
Chin 481 +.73 
hao, .L02 —12 +22 
Ha ATH +a —H fs 4.79 
ch as —10 — à à 
xr “62 +63 
A n —15 4-26 


Haw, —41 —32 —74 
Neg. —46 —41 —352 —3l ‘i 
PE = = = = 55 +4.94 

R. 83 —79 —64 — 

Port, —.37 = —63 —.08 4-33 +.78 4-90 
—— 


? See footnote 1. 
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One was composed of Japanese, Chinese, and Koreans, and the other of Portu- 
guese, Puerto Ricans, and Filipinos. A third cluster was composed of the three 
Hawaiian groups. : 

With few exceptions, the phrases found in Vinacke's study still characterized 
the images of the groups. The most striking exception was “hot-tempered, 
which was no longer part of the ingroup and outgroup image of the Koreans. 

Total scores for each group on the 22 reaction-forming (or compulsive) 
qualities were as follows (the neutral rating is 110) : Chinese, 203; dari 
175; Koreans, 159; haoles, 136; Negroes, 105; Hawaiian-Chinese, 10 ; 
Hawaiian-haoles, 95; Filipinos, 83; Puerto Ricans, 66; Portuguese, 63; 
Hawaiians, 25. All of the predictions about the reaction-forming or compulsive 
characters were confirmed. 

Total scores for each group on the seven dissociating (or hysterical) qualities 
were as follows (the neutral rating is 35): Portuguese, 60; Filipinos, 59; 
Puerto Ricans, 51 ; haoles, 49; Hawaiians, 36; Negroes, 35; Hawaiian-haoles, 
35; Hawaiian-Chinese, 21; Chinese, 15; Koreans, 12; Japanese, 12. 

A measure of compulsivity versus hysteria, based on rank orders, yielded s 
following scores (neutral is 10) : Japanese, 1875 ; Chinese, 18; Koreans, 17%; 
Hawaiian-Chinese, 12; Negroes, 12; Hawaiian-haoles, 10; haoles, 10; Ha 
waiians, 4; Filipinos, 4; Puerto Ricans, 4; Portuguese, 1. A similar measure 
of combined use of the two defense mechanisms showed that haoles were [6s 
as most defended and Hawaiians least, as follows: haoles, 14; Chinese, r 
Filipinos, 12; Portuguese, 11; Negroes, 11; Puerto Ricans, 10; Japanese, ?* 
Koreans, 9; Hawaiian-Chinese, 8; Hawaiian-haoles, 8; and Hawaiians, 6 i 

Similar computation on the ratings of one’s own group yielded, for compu 
sive character (neutral rating 88): Chinese, 150; Japanese, 135; a 
106; haoles, 95; Filipinos, 89; Hawaiian-Chinese, 7214; Portuguese, an 
Hawaiian-haoles, 58; Hawaiians, 23. cal 

Similar computation on the ratings of one's own group yielded, for i 
Character (neutral rating 28): Portuguese, 49; Filipinos, 42; haoles, S : 
Hawaiians, 29; Hawaiian-haoles, 27; Koreans, 23; Hawaiian-Chinese, 22/4; 
Japanese, 17 ; Chinese, 134. 


D. Discussion 


1. Psychodynamic Character T'ypes 
T g «ned to 
The prediction was confirmed that scales composed of items URE y 
tap descriptions of personality dimensions, such as compulsive (anal, e dis- 
forming) character or hysterical (phallic, dissociating) character, wou 
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tinguish the images of the several groups. The predicted differences were 
found, and they characterized the expected groups in the expected directions. 
The three “Oriental” groups—Chinese, Japanese, and Koreans—were rated 
as compulsive personalities, and their images correlated high with each other’s. 
Likewise, three other groups—the Filipinos, the Puerto Ricans, and the Portu- 
guese—were rated as hysterical personalities, and their images correlated highly 
with each other's. The Hawaiians and the haoles also come out as predicted 
on those dimensions. 

There was a general tendency for groups that scored high on compulsive 
character to score low on hysterical character (r = —.65 for outgroup 
atings). This trend was most marked for the three Oriental groups (Chinese, 
Japanese, Koreans), who scored high on compulsiveness and low on hysteria. 
On the other hand, the haoles scored above the mean on both traits, while the 
Hawaiians scored extremely low on compulsiveness and only average on 
hysteria. 

On both compulsive and hysterical characters, the rank order of groups, 
when each ethnic group was rated by its own members, was almost identical 
with the rank order obtained from ratings of each ethnic group by outsiders. 
Groups that were considered compulsive by outsiders were also considered 
compulsive by their own members, and the same principle held true for hys- 
terical character. 

The prediction that the Chinese, Japanese, and Koreans would be per- 
ceived as similar to each other was a natural one. Though people in Hawaii 
speak of some differences among them, the three groups are regarded as related 
both in race and in culture, and are commonly lumped together as “the 
Orientals,” a term that does not include the Filipinos. 

But the prediction that the Filipinos, the Puerto Ricans, and the Portuguese 
ach other was much less obvious. There is 
no common term that lumps them together. Racially they are quite different. 
Though all three groups are believed to be racially mixed, the Filipinos are 
chiefly of Mongoloid race, the Portuguese chiefly Caucasian, and the Puerto 
Ricans are largely, if not chiefly, of Negro ancestry. The social status of the 
three groups is different, too: the Portuguese rank highest of the three, and 
the Puerto Ricans lowest. The prediction of the present investigator that the 
perceived alike was based on surmising that the popular 
ken separately seemed to be accounts of behavior 
as hysterical personality (or dissociated 


would be perceived as similar to e 


three groups would be 
picture of all three groups taxen 
that could be described psychiatrically 


personality). "n 
The most obvious thing that the Portuguese, the Filipinos, and the Puerto 
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Ricans have in common is their Spanish (or at least Iberian) background. The 
hypothesis suggests itself that their common Spanish culture may be the 
source of their common hysterical character, as perceived by others and by 
themselves. 


2. Value, Fact, and Projection in Judgment 


The question arises whether the perceptions about the groups, the images 
held about the groups, bear a substantial relationship to the truth. It has been 
customary to stress the element of consistent nonrandom error known as racial 
prejudice, and to stigmatize all images as “stereotypes” with the implication 
that they are both false and pejorative. Perhaps this is because so many studies 
have dealt with white-Negro and Gentile-Jewish judgments, highly laden 
with emotion, and, probably, with projection. In Hawaii, however, the antag- 
onisms among the several groups are in low key, and there is good reason 
to believe that the differences among images of the groups reflect a fairly 
accurate perception of differences in culture or ways of life. 

The agreement of ingroup judgments with the outgroup judgments is not 
a sure sign that the judgment is true, however. The members of a group may 
be influenced by outsiders into accepting a false view of their own group or 
of themselves (cf, Cooley’s “looking-glass self"). Even if the judgment is 
shown to be true, it is not necessarily a simple perception of the facts about 
one's own culture or about oneself. People's behavior may conform to what 
they have learned is expected of their group. The relationship between image 
and behavior is a circular one. 

For low-key situations the hypothesis is advanced that each judgment is 
the resultant of two orthogonal factors: one representing perception of fact; 
and the other representing desirability judgment, Osgood’s (6) “evaluative” 
factor of good-versus-bad. Whenever that is the case, one can measure the 
value judgment, remove it mathematically, and have some factual observation 
remaining. When the situation requires the correction of a score, rather than 
a correlation coefficient, a correction formula of Finney (4) can be used, for 
scores in standard form: T = 8 — r A/\/1 —7?. 

It may well be that two adjectives may have the same objective content, 
may describe the same behavior, and yet may have opposite desirability values, 
one good and the other bad. Such may be the case with thrifty and stingy, with 
firm and stubborn, with consistent and rigid, or with flexible and unreliable. 
The extent to which such terms are factually equivalent can be determined 
by using both in the same rating study, and then removing the desirability 


factor mathematically. 
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In terms of this schema, one can expect to find people in apparent disagree- 
ment who agree on the facts but disagree on the value judgment. A fresh look 
at some of Vinacke's data confirms this hypothesis. Japanese and haoles, as 
well as Hawaiians, agreed in calling Hawaiians "easy-going" and “happy-go- 
lucky," but haoles and Hawaiians regarded these terms favorably, while Japa- 
nese did not. Furthermore, the Japanese called the Hawaiians “lazy,” while 
the haoles did not. Everyone regarded the term “lazy” as unfavorable. It seems 
clear that the terms “easy-going” and “lazy” had the same objective denota- 
tive content (described the same behavior), while differing in value judgment 
(favorable versus unfavorable). The several groups agreed in ascribing the 
same behavior to the Hawaiians, but disagreed in how favorably or unfavorably 
they regarded it [see Finney (2) ]. 

'The present study did not permit testing that hypothesis further. The con- 
cepts "lazy" and “easy-going” were combined into a single trait-name, “consis- 
tently works hard" versus “easy-going, happy-go-lucky,” which did not have 
a strong evaluative factor. Both “stingy” and “thrifty” were included, but 
their equivalence in content was destroyed by pitting “stingy” against “gen- 
erous” (implying spending on others), while pitting “thrifty” against “spends 
money freely” (implying spending on oneself). 

While low-key judgments may be accounted for by two factors, objective 
fact and subjective desirability, the prejudicial stereotyping that is highly 
y charged seems to involve a third factor, one of projection. This is 
tes to others the things that one does not like 
projection occurs, it cannot be expected that 
ained from partialing the desirability factor 
the extent to which the mathematical cor- 
he extent to which projection is occurring. 
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a process by which one attribu 


to perceive in himself. When 
objective judgments will be obt 
out of the raw judgments. Indeed, 
rection fails may be a measure of t 
E. SUMMARY 
£ various ethnic groups judge each other, students 
in Hawaii were asked to rate 11 groups and themselves on 50 pairs of con- 
trasting phrases on seven-point scales. Vinacke's earlier findings were con- 
firmed and extended. A hypothesis that the perceived differences among groups 
corresponded to psychoanalytic character types was tested and confirmed. 
"Three ethnic groups were perceived as alike and as compulsive or reaction- 
forming characters, while three other ethnic groups were perceived as alike 
and as hysterical or dissociating characters. It was suggested that judgments 
contain at least two or three elements: a factual element, an evaluative element, 


and sometimes also a projective element. 


In a study of how people o 
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